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A SUNRISE SONG. 





BY SIDNEY LANIER. 





Youne palmer sun, that to these shining sands 
Pourest thy pilgrim’s tale, discoursing still 
Thy silver passages of sacred lands, 
With news of Sepulcher and Dolorous Hill, 


Canst thou be he that, yester-sunset warm, 
Purple with Paynim rage and wrack-desire, 

Dashed ravening out of a dusty lair of storm, 
Harried the west, and set the world on fire ? 


Hast thou perchance repented, Saracen Sun * 
Wilt warm the world with peace and dove- 
desire ? 
Or wilt thou, ere this very day be done, 
Blaze Saladin still, with unforgiving fire ? 
BaLTimoreE, Mp. 





BEACONSFIELD AS A STATESMAN. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Preaiperr oF Rosert Cotizes, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Lorp BEACONSFIELD was a great man, 
and, so far as his private character was con- 
cerned, a good man, a Christion'man. He” 
had not the intense moral earnestness of 
Mr. Gladstone; but he wasa sintere member 
of the Church of England and a firm be- 
liever in the truths of religion. The events 
of his life are too well known to be repeated 
here. The story has been told within a 
week in every daily paper, and will be re- 
peated in every review and magazine. 

The hero of ‘‘Endymion,” his latest novel, 
is supposed to represent to some extent his 
idea of his own career. Two points in this 
novel have attracted special attention. The 
hero is advised in early life to expect ad- 
vancement through the aid of women and 
to devote himself especialy to foreign affairs. 
It is wll known that in these points, ‘at 
least, the novel is autobiographical. Lord 
Beaconsfield owed his success in no small 
degree to the devotion of his wife, to the 
favor of the Queen, and to the friendship of 
other distinguished ladies. He took com- 
paratively little interest in home politics 
and sought for distinction in foreign affairs. 
He was a great party leader, and rose to be 
the acknowledged head of the aristocratic 
Conservative party; but he ‘“‘ educated his 
party” to vote against its own tra 
ditioval policy, and sought to make it 
it an Imperial party—to direct its attention 
to the British Empire, rather than © the 
British Islands, to inspire it with the desire 
to rule the world. All Englishmen have 
more or less of this ambition; but Lord 
Beaconsfield’s conception was that of a 
great statesman. The question whether 
the policy of Englund shall be insular or 
imperial is the real question of the day. 
It was a master-stroke of policy on his part 
to bting this question to the front; and, if 
his foreign policy had been as wise as it 
was vigorous, he would have carried En- 
gland with him und annibilated the Liberal 
party. He would have died prime minister 
and would have been remembered as the 
greatest of English statesmen. The leaders 
of the Liberal party are generally in favor 
of an insular policy. They think that the 
interests of the English people are opposed 
to any further extension of the Empire and 





to all unnecessary interference in the affairs 
of Europe; but they did not dare to go to 


the people with this issue. They won the 
last election chiefly on the ground that Bea- 
consfield had blundered inexcusably in the 
execution of his imperial policy. 

Lord Beaconsfield was a man of imagina- 
tion. He was too much like ‘‘ Tancred,” and 
I have always felt that this strange romance 
revealed more of his character than any 
other one of his novels. His conceptions 
were grand, but his knowledge of details 
was imperfect. Foreign affairs were his 
specialty; but his ideas were general, rather 
than specific, and, as he rarely left London, 
his knowledge of Europe and the East was 
theoretical, rather than practical. He was 
always dreaming of the East and the 
‘‘ Asian mystery.” He traveled there fifty 
years ago; but of the people of the East he 
knew but little and of its geography not 
much more. Into the dreamland, the Eden, 
which he knew as the East he saw the 
enemy of mankind coming in the form of 
the Russian bear. He invaded Afghanistan; 
brought his Sepoys to Cyprus; and went to 
Berlin to defeat Russia, and thus to inaugur- 
ate his imperial policy. This general con- 
ception of an imperial policy and of op- 
position to Russia can be defended, and 
was, no doubt, approved by the great ma- 
jority of Englishmen; but the invasion of 

and the Treaty of Berlin were 
‘mistakes which no great statesman should 
have made. The Congress of Berlin treated 
the people of the East exactly as the 
Congress of Vienna treated the people of 
Europe. It disposed of them as if they had 
been cattle, without the slightest regard to 
their interests or their wishes. A great 
statesman ought to have known that even 
the people of the East have learned some- 
thing of their rights since 1815. Beacons- 
ffeld ought to have known that England 
could not afford to play the part at Berlin 
that Russia, Austria. and Prussia played at 
Vienna. The result of his ignorance or 
his carelessness was that ail the national- 
ities of the East united in cursing him; that 
the Christian nationalities looked to Russia, 
rather than England, as the friend of the 
oppressed; and even the Turks felt that it 
was better to be dismembered by Russia 
than to be ‘‘consolidated” by England. 
Beaconsfield blundered in the Eastern 
question from the first. It was his own 
fault that the Bulgarian atrocities afforded 
the Liberals an opportunity to rouse all 
England against him. He knew the facts, 
and if, instead of denying them and ridicul- 
ing the statements made in regard to them, 
he had boldly acknowledged them, and 
declared that Sir Henry Elliott was doing 
his best to restrain the Turks, which was 
true, he would have satisfied the English 
people and put a stop to the agitation. 
Their indignation was aroused not so 
much by the fact that Turks were killing 
Bulgarians as by the fact that they were 
doing it under the protection’ of the En- 
glish Government. 

He blundcred“again when the change of 
opinion in England had forced him to go 
jnto the Conference of 


stood the feeling in Turkey so imperfectly 
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not so much in bis general conceptions as 
vin his neglect of the means essential to the 
successful execution of his plans. He was 
careless as to details, which are of little 
consequence to a novelist, whese imagina- 
tion is equal to any emergency; but are the 
most essential elements of success in prac- 
tical life, especially in the government of 
an empire. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield leaves 
the Conservative party without a head, and 
his imperial policy without an acknowl- 
edged representative. Lord Salisbury is 
the most brilliant man in the party, and his 
rank and wealth entitle him to great con- 
sideration; but his health is feeble and he is 
P regarded as somewhat erratic in bis views 
and wanting in stability of character. Sir 
“Stafford Northcote, the leader of the party 
in the Honse of Commons, is not popular 
with the more aggressive men of the party, 
and is looked upon as deficient in vigor and 
strength of character. Lord Derby de- 
serted the party at the last election, and 
never fully sympathized with the views of 
Beaconsfield, so that he can hardly claim 
the leadership, which would otherwise have 
failen to him. Lord Cairns aspires to the 
place and is a man of great abiliy; but he 
is nota géneral favorite. Whoever may he 
chosen, it will be long before the Conserva- 
tive party ‘can recover from the loss of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone now 
stands alone, without a rival, as the great- 
est man in England. He may find it more 
difficult to govern now that Lord Beacons- 
field is dead, for his influence over his party 
was often used to prevent unwise and fac- 
tious opposition; but so long as his health 
permits Mr. Gladstone will continue to be 
prime minister of England, and the im- 
perial policy of Beaconsfield will be kept in 
abeyance. 

— 
THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Ir was Lincoln, if I remember rightly, 
who gave us the famous dictum on the 
slavery conflict: ‘Sir, on such a question 
as this there is no other side.” 

There are but few problems of human dis- 
cussion of which thiscan be said; but there 
are a few, and the power to discover what 
and where these are is one of the ** proxt- 
mate principles ” which go to form a leader. 
To wake every morning, as was maliciously 
said of a great man, with the conviction 
that everything is an open question is a 
tendency fatally synonymous with a grow- 
ing intellectual culture, unbalanced by an 
increased spiritual refinement. Nothing is 
easier than, through excess of tolerance, 
to make unmerciful mistakes, 

‘The Temperance agitation to-day involves 
two or three distinct departures, of only 
one of which can it be fairly and fear- 
lessly said that there is no other side. The 
right of one set of sober men to impose pri- 

- vate sumptuary laws upon another may be 
problematical, and my attempt to rebuke 
the friend upon whose table I find the wine 
which I do not taste would be an insuffer- 
able impertinence. If his be in any sense a 
consecrated life, it is not for me to cast a 
doubt upon his Christian sincerity in a 
“matter upon which he may have reflected 





y | as intelligently and acted as conscientiously 


asi Itisas much my duty to respect bis 
decision always, be it remem- 





bered, that it is » dedicated, not a worldly 
one) as it is to abide by mine. I should be 





as much to blame if [ offended the laws of 
hospitality by criticising the morale of his 
table as I should if I did not leave it with 
sad and deepened determination not to alter 


that of my own. It hardly seems neces- 
sary for abstainers to step aside from their 
ranks to chatter on this point, which is as 
clear-cut as a star to people of intelligence, 
tolerance, and acquaintance with varied 
social conditions; and, for the rest, they 
must live and learn. 

One thing, however, would seem to be 
past dispute. Somehow the sale of liquors 
must be checked. Something must be done 
to close the grog-shops. A power bold 
enough to be strong and strong enough to 
be bold must shut the door, as God shut 
the door for Noah which he could not or 
cid not move himself. If moral suasion, 
and Christian example, and. medical treat- 
ment, and public sentiment, and the pledge, 
and the red-ribbon clubs, and the prayer- 
meeting puff about these gaping gates like 
the breath of babies, the tornado that shall 
beat them back must come; and whether 
it come by the law or the Gospel, who shall 
be offended? 

The power that will do the thing, what- 
ever it be, is the power that must doit. As 
long as eighty-five per cent. of our prison- 
ers owe ness 
a8 long as there is in our cities one licensed 
place for the sale of liqnor to every one 
hundred and seventy inhabitants; as long 
as sixty thousand persons a year in this 
country die drunk or from the effects of 
drink, there is no other side to the matter. 
The grog-shops must be shut. At any 
cost—whether of puplic interference or 
private self-denial, whether the law goes 
on the statute-book or the wine comes off 
the dinner-table—by some means the grog- 
shops must be shut. He is either criminally 
ignorant of the facts or criminally indiffer- 
ent to them who can deny this. 

Granting as much (as the truly humane, 
or those who desire to seem so, are usually 
ready to do), we are met—yesterday, to-day, 
and forever—by the presumption that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit. I call it a pre- 
sumption, for the facts will bear me out in 
saying that it is impossible to condemn an 
unenforced law; and that wherever the law 
has been enforced the relative drunkenness 
of a community has enormously decreased. 

The late Judge Shepley, of Portland, 
himself not a prohibitionist, told me that 
there was no question, but that the Maine 
Law had been a success everywhere outside 
of the cities, where, in his judgment, it 
failed. In other words, the law had been 
enforced in the country; it had been unen- 
forced in the towns. Its effects depended, 
not upon the nature of the law, but upon 
the nature of the execution. 

This is too long a question, however, to 
be more than approached in a newspaper 
column, and my object in touching at all 
here upon a matter involving so much 
study, fidelity, forbearance, candor, and 
good sense as the present stage of the tem- 
perance mowement is to suggest chiefly the 
immense value of experience as a Tactor ix 
forming one’s opinions upon this difficult 
and delicate subject. 

Lecky has said that deficiency of charity 
is apt to be deficiency of imagination. It 
may be said that deficiency of imagination 
is at the root of most of the mistakes of 
well-intentioned people. The absence of 
imagination as a motive power in morais is 
one of the most extraordinary, as it is one 
of the dreariest revelations that life makes 
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incarceration to drunkenness; . 
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tous, For the greater part of men it may 
safely be said that they are absolutely um 
eble to, conceive of positions which they 
have never occupied. 

Whether or not virtue be @ matter of 
latitude and longitude, force of argument 
is practically a matter of persopal attitude 
and many a moral truth has spruog from 
individual emergency. 

“I was not a Prohibitionist to begin 
with,” said a woman familiar with the 
present forms of temperance effort to a 
scholarly and eloquent man, whose name 
is a national possession. *‘It took three 
years’ work to make me so.” 

‘I have been one for twenty years,” he 
said, quickly. ‘‘ And do you want to know 
what brought me there? It was following 
adear friend from rum-shop to rum-shop 
at midnight, night after night, in vain. 
Thet settied the matter for me.” 

I trust I shall not be thought to forget 
the excepticns—among whom the true, the 
beautiful, and the good may, of course, be 
found, and should, of course, be hovored— 
if I venture the assertion that, as a rule, 
they are not the people who know much 
about drunkards who oppose faithful legal 
experiments on the liquor question. They 
are not likely to be the men acquainted 
with the prevailing modes of grappling 
with this great public disgrace; not the 
men who go down into the reform club, 
and lend the luster of their spotless names 
to its blotted rolls; not thé men who 
take the ‘‘reformed man’s” arm os bis 
way by the fifteen drinking-hells that 
he must pass to get home from his prayer- 
meeting; not the men who follow him into 
the saloons, when he has eluded them, or 
watch for him in dangerous streets or on 
dangerous days (as the pure and courageous 
Robertson watched to save miserable wo- 
men); not the men who hunt up the poor 
fcllow in the police-station, and get him a 
doctor, and help him out with his first fine, 
and reinstate him at bis work, and stand 
sheulder to shoulder with him through the 
fight. These are not the men from whom 
we hear the most about the inequality of 
sumptuary restrictions, and the importance 
of true temperance, and moderate indulg- 
ence, and personal liberty, and so on. Nor 
is it apt to be the woman who has brought 
the whole sway of her womanly prerog- 
ative, her social ease, her personal charm, 
her delicate bearing, her cultured thought 
and trained sympathy—all to bear like 
light upon the salvation of even one aban- 
doned drunkard; not the woman who has 
brooded over him like a mother for the first 
terrible months of his recovery, who has 
ecen him every day, who has prayed for 
him every Lour, who has guided him like 
an avgel and guarded him like a woman, 
and recreated his diseased and desperate 
will, and made a man out of that brute, 
only to see him sucked under and drawn 
down before her eyes, and the slow, pain- 
ful, but precious effects of Christian sym- 
pathy destroyed in a moment by a “‘ beer” 
seller ata ‘‘licensed” counter—this is not 
the woman who is most sensitively alive to 
the social necessity of offering wine to her 
guests. 

Nor, alas! is it the silent man whose 
mythical wealth can never buy him a home 
without a shame, because of the lad he lost, 
no one cap say just when or where or how; 
nor is it the woman with the haughty, 
hegeard face, that we can almost select at 
random as the face of a drunkard’s wife. 
These are not the people who find it some- 
how natural to be more keenly aware of the 
objections to any implacable attack upon 
the easy dissemination of intoxicants than 
of the reasens, edged and burning as the 
sword of flame, why such attacks should 
be made, and made without compromise, 
and made to succeed in God’s name, 

Experience is a searching illuminator of 
the intellect, xs well as a marvelous chastener 
of the will and heart. Theopinjpns of men 
and women who have given their lives toa 
work 30 repulsive, disheartening, and un- 
popular as that which we call the Temper- 
ance Reform have a value which we who 
hide behind our ease, or shield ourselves 
with our inadequacy, or look on through 
the eye-glasses of our inertia, or quiver be- 
neath the yoke of our helplessness cannot 
afford to underrate, Until we will, unless 
wecan go and do likewise, the testimony 
of a dedicated life should stand apart for 














us with something of the sacredness of a 
spirit’s. To sneer at it is ignoble. To re- 
spect itisa duty. To learm from it isa 
privilege. ,There.is a certain, presumption 
indefieable as the eviden consecration 
in favor of its conclusions. Against all 
mere worldliness of motivé this presunip- 


tion is immense. mn 
DR. HODGE 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOK. 





iN. 


PARTICULAR attention should be given to 
the leading article in the last Presbyterian 
Review, the article by Professors Hodge 
and Warfield on Inspiration. But does it 
settle the question? Hardly. 

To speak of a minor point first, it may 
bé remarked that the article deals with the 
writings of apostles only. But portions of 
the New Testament were written by others 
than apostles. True, these writers were 
‘‘companions” of the apostles; and their 
works were, doubtless, circulated with the 
approbation of the apostles; but even this 
is not equivalent to apostolic authorship. 

If a favorite pupil or other ‘‘ companiop” 
of Dr. Hodge wrote a treatise on a certain 
doctrine, and Dr. Hodge wrote a commenda- 
tory preface, we should, of course, infer that 
the theology of that treatise accorded with Dr. 
Hodge’s theology. But,nevertheless,on some 
minor point the treatise might advance an 
assertion or theory which Dr. Hodge would 
notendorse. All that could be inferred from 
Dr. Hodge’s approval of the work would 
be that he considered it, on the whole, a satis. 
factory and valuable presentation of the 
subject treated. We could not declare 
that he certified to the correctness of every 
date given and of the spelling of each name 
mentioned. So, all that can be said of the 
writings of the companions of the apos- 
tles is that the apostles considered those 
writings to be, on the whole, trustworthy 
and valuable digests of gospelhistory. We 
cannot assert that the apostles approved 
every minutest assertion they contain. For 
instance, we cannot declare that Matthew, 
who says that Jesus healed Bartimeus “as 
they departed from Jericho,” endorsed the 
statement of Luke that the healing was 
wrought ‘‘as he was come nigh unto Jeri- 
cho.” He may have considered Luke to be in 
error on the question as to the exact time of 
the working of the miracle, but have en- 
dorsed Luke's treatise all the same, deeming 
the error too unimportant to demand 
formal notice. In other words, is not the 
fact that these books were written by com- 
panions of the apostles rather too narrow 
a basis for the strong assertion that they can- 
not contain a single syllable of the most 
unimportant form of error? It could be 
desired that Dr. Hodge had given us a little 
assistance on this point. 

But there is a still greater defect in the 
article, a defect almost universally found 
in similar articles and in the creed state- 
ments on inspiration—the mistake of con- 
fining attention simply to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the inspiration of merely the 
apostolic writings. 

One might concede the completest inspira- 
tion to the Scriptures and yet declare that 
Peter erred in his sermon at Pentecost, and 
that Paul made erroneous utterances on 
Mars Hill; and when we were told to follow a 
certain order of church government, because 
the apostles on such an occasion did thus 
and thus, some one might suggest that the 
apostles ought not to have done so. The 
inspired record that Paul said thus and thus 
on Mars Hill, or that Peter said thus and thus 
at Pentecost, would not show the truth of 
those utterances, any more than of the letter 
of Claudius Lysias or the oration of Tertul- 
lus. The mere fact that it was divinely re- 
corded that the apostles proceeded thus and 
thus in organizing churches would not of 
itself show that they proceeded rightly. It is 
not enough, then, to set forth the inspiration 
of the writings of the apostles. We must 
prociaim the equal inspiration of their oral 
utterances and their acts, 

Unless it can be shown (what the article 
before us makes no attempt to show) that 
the apostles had a superior inspiration in 
their writings to what they possessed in 
their acts and their oral utterances, the claim 
of plenary inspiration in their writings would 
have to be accompanied with the claim of 
plenary inspiration in their spoken words, 
If Paul was inspired when he ordered Tim- 








othy to bring his cloak, he must 


esd 
inspired when he order 

the cloai” If he was ingpired wien a 
sent greeting to Tryphena and Tryphosa, 

hejggnst have Been inspired whenever he 
said ‘ -morming” to a neighbor or 
remark t itlooked Jike rain. If We say 

thaten tle was so guided thathe cannot 
have - the least im any of his writings, 

we must say that the some guidanes- kept 
him from error in every word or act of his 
life. Whatever infallibility we claim for 
an apostle in his writings we must claim 

for him in every word and act of his whole 
‘career. To affirm the plenary inspiration 

of the apostolic writings, we must claim 
that an apostle never erred. 

But the Early Church did not believe that 
an apostle was infallible. When Peter ate 
with the uncircumcised, the brethren 
called him to account for it; when Paul 
said that John Mark was not a suitable 
missionary companion, Barnabas refused to 
accept his dictum; and regarding Peter’s 
course at Antioch, we bave the word of an 
apostle that an apostle could err. Nor can 
it be said*that they were secured from error 
in their official capacity. Even if this posi- 
tion were tenable, it would be impossible to 
make practical use of the doctrine of plena- 
ry inspiration until some one arose who was 
inspired to declare just what parts of the 
apostolic writings were official and which, 
like the cloak message, were unofficial. 
But it was not with Paul the private Chris- 
tian that Barnabas had the contention, for 
there is no evidence that he charged Paul 
with personal ill-will toward Mark. It was 
Paul the apostle he contended against, and 
that for making a mistake in his “‘ official” 
arrangeinents. It was not Peter the private 
Christian, but Peter the apostle who ‘‘ was 
to be blamed” at Antioch. If there be any. 
thing plainly set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, it is that an apostle, even in his official 
capacity, was not infallible. But, if it was 
possible for him to errin his acts or in his 
oral utterances, on what grounds can it be 
said that his writings must be absolutely 
errorless? Here again Dr. Hodge has left 
us all in the dark. 

To arrive at a true doctrine of ingpiration, 
we must build on the views of the Apos- 
tolic Church. It was believed in the Apos- 
tolic Churches that the apostles had a 
peculiar guidance from on high—a guid- 
ance which enabled them to show to the 
world the way of eternal life. It was not 
believed that this guidance was so complete 
as to make them infallible. It was held 
that an apostle might err; and, so far as 
we can see, it was believed that an apostle 
might errin his writings, as truly as in his 
spoken words or his acts. In other words, 
the Apostolic Church did not believe in the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration; and if it 
be asked how # was decided whether in a 
particular act or utterance the apostle was or 
was not divinely guided, the answer may 
be given that it was decided as we decide 
whether David, who had. a peculiar guid- 
ance from God, was or was not divinely 
guided when he levied blackmail on Nabal 
and gave up Saul’s sons to death. We ought 
to be as Competent to determine whether 
Paul or Peter was or was not divinely 
guided in the writing of a particular sen- 
tence as to decide whether Paul, Peter, 
Jacob, or Abraham was or was not divinely 
guided in the doing of a certain act; and 
though at times we could not decide the 
question to our complete satisfaction, the 
Bible would still remain to us a sufficient 
guide to eternal life. 

It may be remarked that Drs. Hodge and 
Warfield declare that the general truth of 
Christianity and its doctrines must be estab- 
lished before we come to the question of 
Inspiration ; that, instead of its being a thing 
on which. the entire fabric of true religion 
rests, it is merely the last and crownjng attri- 
bute of the sacred books. ‘‘ Hence,” say 
they, ‘‘the Inspiration of the Scriptures is 
not in the first instance a principle funda- 
mental to the truth of the Christian relig- 
ion.” ‘‘ Norshould we ever allow it to be be- 
lieved that the truth of Christianity depends 
upon any doctrine of Inspiration whatever.” 
The doctrine of Inspiration, then, is not to 
be classed with doctrines like that of the di- 
vinity of Christ, doctrines essential to the 
being of Christianity, but rather with doc- 
trines like that of the perseverance of the 
saints, doctrines important, indeed, but re 
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garding which one may err and still bélieve 

plead the.4 

Lord Jesus Christ. « . 
Mew Yorx, April, 


Ir wild eoke a 
galleries have,verfidwed 


iences late in t ing; yet the one that 
bow crowds it daily looks down upon a 
new spectacle—one whose utmost signifi- 
cance does not appear on the surface. As 
ever, the unseen is more potent than that 
which is simply visible. The dribble of 
talk filters through the days, aimlessly 
enough it seems; yet all the while it flows 
from the rocks of two opposing and un- 
yielding parties. The Senateis tied up ina 
hopeless contest over Mr. Mahone, of Vir- 
ginia. The Democrats declare that they 
are ready at any moment to go into execu- 
tive session on public businese; but the Re- 
publicans, determined to take advantage 
of Mahone’s vote to secure the offices of 
the Senate, have decided in caucus to defer 
action on the nominations of Stanley Mat- 
thews, William E. Chandler, and Judge 
Robertson. Thus, whatever the idle out- 
ward movements may he, the under- 
lying one is a game of obstruction 
to the nominations of the President, 
played with an acuteness and stubborness 
that reveals at once the sure hand of the 
senator of New York. It is the old story 
which Froude tells with such force and 
pungency in his sketch of Cesar. ‘‘ The 
popular leader of the hour sees some pres- 
ent difficulty or present opportunity for 
distinction. He deals with each question 
as it arises, leaving future consequences to 
those who come after him. The public life 
of a nation is but the life of successive 
generations of statesmen, whose horizon is 
bounded and who acts from day to day as 
immediate interests suggest.” Meanwhile, 
through the lengthening days the dilated 
debates, as they drag on, are weak and weary 
enough. The large importation of im- 
migrants from the House into the Senate 
has changed utterly the tone of the 
Senate. Courtesy, its once unimpeachable 
rule, no longer habitually prevails. Once, 
one senator never interrupted another 
while speaking; but patiently waited his 
own time. Now the give-and-take of the 
underbred Houee prevails to such an ex- 
tent that it is more difficult for a senator 
to say his say unchallenged and uninter- 
rupted to the end than it is fora bawling 
member to make aspeech in the House. 
‘‘The courtesy of the Senate,” de facto, is 
already a tradition of the past. 

As the week’s debate ebbed out last 
Thursday in the ordinary ‘‘ Bourbon” non- 
sense about ‘‘the harmony of the Solid 
South” and the Negro’s unchajJenged 
chance therein to vote, three of the Bour- 
bons were clustered side by side. There 

s ‘“‘Ben Hill,” with his great altitude 
of. limb dragging over the arm of his 
chair and stretched out into the aisle of 
the Senate Chamber, in a fashion at 
once irresolute and distrait. His arms 
hung as listless as his legs, and his flicker- 
ing blue eyes, looking out from under a 
shock of sandy-gray bair, were not the 
eyes of a hero, nor of a man too grand 
to be “insulted” even by ea Mahone. 
Near him, alert, erect, putting in a word, 
was Butler, of South Carolina, whose hand- 
some head and fine features have aged per- 
ceivably since his first appearance in the 
Senate. But forty-four years of age, he 
looks more than fifty; as, by the way, men 
who saw hard service in war are very likely 
to look. He lost a leg at Brandy Station, in 
1863, in the service of the Confederacy, and 
is by birthright and actual service a South- 
erner of Southerners. Between him and Hill, 
tall as a palmetto, towers the spokesman of 
the moment—Brown, of Georgia. A man 
of pronounced acumen—excepting Lamar, 
the most intellectual of the Southern sen- 
ators—he presents an impressive figure. 
More than six feet tall, his features are 
sharp, his eyes foxy, his voice incisive. 
His hair is pale and thin, his face pale and 
smooth, with a white beard like a fringe 
of Astrakhan suspended around it from ear 
toear. He has the reputation of sometime 





in his career having been a Methodist min- 
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ister, and cf being now, what Methodist 
ministers rarely become, “a millionaire.” 
At any rate, just now he is quoting Scrip- 
ture at Senator Hoar with all the gusto 
and sanctified unction of a Methodist 
class-leader of the purest water. He 
says: ‘“‘The senator from Massachusetts 
is very fond of quoting ‘Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisee, which is hy- 
pocrisy.” A Pharisee,I believe, is a man 
who believes one thing and practices an- 
other, and thanks God that he is not as 
other men are. I will not apply the quota- 
tion of the senator; but will the quotation 
* Woe unto you Pharisees, hypocrites!’” 

After the unkind falsehoods which have 
been reiterated in so many journals con- 
cerning the lack of temperance principle 
in ex-President Hayes, I am glad to see 
that, ina private letter to a friend, he has at 
last stated the exact truth concerning bim- 
self and. the total abstinence era in the 
White House. He says: 

** With reference to the matter to which 

you call my attention, I have only this to 
say: When I became President I was fully 
convinced that. whatever might be the case 
in other countrics and with other people, in 
our climate and with the excitable nervous 
temperament of our people the habitual 
use of intoxicating drinks was not safe. I 
regarded the danger of the habit as espe- 
cially great in political and official life. It 
seemed t» me that to exclude liquors from 
the White House would be wise and useful 
as an example, and would be approved by 
good people generally. e suggestion 
was patticularly agreeable to Mrs. Hayes. 
She had been a total abstinence woman 
from childhood, We had never used 
liauors in our own home, and it was deter- 
mined to continue our home custom in this 
resnect in our official residence in Wash- 
ington, as we had done at Columbus. I 
was not a total abstainer when I became 
President; but the discussion which arose 
over the change at the Executive Mansion 
soon satisfied me that there was no half-way 
house in the matter. During the greater 
part of my term—xnt least, during the last 
two years—I. have been in practice, as in 
theory, a persistent total abstinence man, 
and shall eontinue to be so. All state- 
ments, including the one you sent me, in- 
consistent with the foregoing are untrue 
and without foundation.” 
This is precisely what Mrs. Hayes told me 
herself, hefore she left the White House. 
It was all the time known by a few that, 
while she was both overpraised and over- 
blamed for “ meddling” with wine-giving 
at state dinners, Mrs. Hayes, with no 
thought of being set up as a reformer, had 
simply co-operated, with all her heart, with 
the wishes of her honored and beloved hus- 
band. The protrait of Mrs. Hayes, pre- 
sented by Miss Willard, the president of 
the Woman’s National Temperance Union, 
with such pathetic fervor of spirit and 
speech, to the present President of the 
United States, hangs now in the East Room 
of the White House, beside the beautiful, 
full-length portrait of Martha Washington. 
The portrait of Mrs. Hayes, painted 
by Huntington, of New York, is a 
handsome picture and like her, yet to 
no one who knows her well. does it do 
justice to the original. The figure, attired 
in deep crimson velvet, is graceful and 
elegant, and the tea rose-buds in the tight 
hand are suggestive of the lady’s passicn 
for flowers, as is also the great garden-vase 
full of flowers against which she leans. 
The face is fine and perhaps somewhat 
more youthful in aspect than is Mrs. 
Hayes; but the soul of the wonderful eyes, 
the distinctive charm and inspiration of 
the face, to all who love her, is not here, 
for the excellent reasoa that, while it may 
be comparatively easy to paint fine eyes, it 
is not easy, even fora great artist, to paint 
a beautiful and consecrated soul. 

Good Friday set its seal of holy silence 
on the turbulent Capital. Even the strife 
in the Senate Chamber ebbed out, and the 
Senate adjourned from Thursday till noon 
Monday. Unwonted silence pervaded the 
entire city. To be sure, business went on 
as usual, but gay visiting turnouts were no- 
where visible. ‘‘Society” in its endless 
round paused. All the bells were hushed. 
For twenty-four hours no bells rang for noon 
or night. The crape-hung altars of all the 
Catholic and Episcopal churches told of the 
world’s bereavement. Their seats were 
crowded with penitential worshipers from 
early morning till night. 








Easter Sunday, Nature at dawn lifted: 


her veil. of gloom. The reluctant. sun, 
whose giance for so many dreary days had 
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been so wintry, changed in mood, and the 
reviving earth suddenly blossomed in his 
smile, Spring sprinkled the broad sward 
with crocuses, and lcng-abused hyacinths 
no longer pierced the snow with fragrance; 
but, lovely acolytes that they are, they 
lifted their chalices of incense into the unim- 
peding balm of the atmosphere. The church 
interiors were altars of bloom. The flower- 
life sacrifice that day to the arisen Lord, 
who may measure it! The color, the balm, 
the beauty offered to Hu1—‘‘the One alto- 
gether lovely "—take their place with the 
**soul of things,” which mere words can 
never compass. One thing may be certain- 
ly named: the seal of impression set by the 
vast spiritual fact of the week on the 
thought and soul of the Capital. St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, George Washington's Birthday 
are loudly ‘‘ celebrated ” every year. Is it 
not high time that the day in which the 
God-man gave up the ghost for the sake of 
the human race should be held in holy 
keeping by every one, of every. sect, 
who claims the name of Christian? 
Thus, ‘despite the consuming  selfish- 
ness and graceless haste of the men and 
women of the world, it was significant that 
neither self nor haste could obliterate utterly 
the seal or silence of the day. Many who 
did not care for it remembered it. Many 
who personally would fain have rushed on 
with affairs respected precedent and ex- 
ample, and said: ‘‘It is Good Friday. We 
will wait.” We laud our heroes, and after 
a fashion honor and love them. We keep 
their holidays and write poemsand orations 
to their names. We set their graven images 
in exultation on the highways, where they 
challenge the gratitude and reverence alike 
of age and of childhood. This is well. No 
nation can be so rich in anything as in the 
immeasurable and inalienable inheritance it 
receives in the indestructible memories of 
its most exalted daughters and sons. But, 
aside from any mere theological belief in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, why is the match- 
less personality of the ene perfect MAN kept 
so assiduously out of sight, or set only for 
holy days in the darkness of shut-up 
churches? Let us not forget that the man 
who has never broucht himself mentally to 
own that Christ is God is no less open to 
the sublimity, the divinity of Christ’s ex- 
ample asa human being. While we adore 
the memories of men whose personal char- 
acters in life were stamped indellibly witir 
human infirmity, why should we eschew 
the lovely semblance of the one Man who 
lived upon the earth without sin, or say 
that to have it near us or to care for it 
savors of ‘‘Romanism”? Believe me, the 
happy mean between the worshiping of 
images and the shutting from church and 
state of all the symbols of the sacred ideals 
set, the world over, on the highest shrines 
of Art must be gained before religion be- 
comes human nature’s daily food, rather 
than a merely technical belief in holy 
things, quite apart from character or prac- 
tical living, that it so often now is. 

It is not many years ago since in New 
England ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” proclaimed by 
the governor of the commonwealth, was 
‘‘kept” with a repletion of stuffing that 
was inimical to human life, while Christ- 
mas had no recognition by church or state, 
and save in isolated homes was ignored as a 
day savoring only of ‘‘ popery.” 

Since those barren and orphaned days, 
the Prince of Peace has more nearly re- 
sumed his primal place in the thought and 
heart of the Christian world. He is born 
anew for every little child into whose tiny 
hand may come for five cents a Christmas 
or Easter card, illuminated with sonie ray 
of his altogether lovely human life. 

The dust of creeds may blow where it 
lists, and men may blow it; but unmoved, 
immovable lives on the one central, trans- 
figuring, sustaining source of all Christian 
life, Jesus Christ the righteous. 

Wickedness is still rampant enough to 
remind us that we are a long way off from 
the Millennium, yet no close observer will 
deny that the Christian world is constantly 
becoming more Christian. This is true, 
because Jesus Christ in his manifold and 
exalting relations with men and women, in 
his measureless sympathy with human life 
and with every form of human sorrow, in 
his matchless standard of human rectitude 
and holiness, in his wisdom, his pity, his 








love is constantly coming eloser and closer 
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to the human heart. Men are beginning to 
realize, as well as to know that religion, 1f 
it is anything, is not a garment to be put on 
and off, according to convenience; but a 
perpetual transfiguring, uplifting principle 
of character and action. 

The Name that is above all other names 
seems to have taken on a deeper meaning 
even to the most careless. The outer air of 
Holy Week seemed to penetrate even the 
Senate Chamber. ‘Thus, despite passion, 
ambition, warring interests, men grew less 
garrulous, till, on Thursday, the last weary 
debate died out from sheer inanition, and 
men of many faiths went separate ways; 
but the flag of legislation did not fly above 
the Capitol on Good Friday. For all its 
hours, for all public purpose, the tongues 
of legislators were as silent as the bells. 

This theme recalls a remarkable trial that 
has taken place in this city since I wrote 
you; the trial of the Rev. Mr. Ramadell, of 
the North Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, tried by the presbytery for having 
a Roman Catholic wife. In a personal 
sense, the presbytery have no right what- 
ever to meddle with Mr. Ramsdell’s wife, 
while she remains what she is declared to 
be, a perfectly exemplary woman; but, as 
a presbytery, ‘‘in the interests of true re- 
ligion,” they have felt bound to-pursue the 
lady, as several years ago another presby- 
tery pursued and punished a holy woman 
for expounding the Scriptures from a plat- 
form as high as the masculine pulpit be- 
fore which she stood. The crime of that 
holy woman, in the opinion of the men who 
judged and condemned ber, was that, being 
a woman, she yet declared what God had 
done for her soul, and would do for the 
souis of others, with an unction of spirit 
and asavor of grace that won all hearts; 
which, she being a woman, was wicked for 
her to do in—a Presbyterian church. 

The wickedness of the Washington lady 
is that, being a Roman Catholic, she mar- 
tied a Presbyterian minister! Brave wo- 
man! Picture the priests of the Catholic 
Church and the elders of the Presbyterian 
Church, whom she knew she must con- 
front, and measure, if you’can, her temer- 
ity! Theologically, we'may conclude that 
an unregenerate lion and lamb, before Mil- 
lennium time, would find it as easy to lie 
down together as for two persons of these 
antipodes of faith to live harmoniously in 
the closest relations. But, if this is possi- 
ble, if they do, as this Presbyterian and 
his Papist spouse are* declared to 
do by the husband himself, by what 
tenet in the injunctions of Christ does 
this presbytery pursue this lady? An 
ordinary mind cannot see how a woman 
can be adevoted Roman Catholic anda 
satisfactory Presbyterian minister's wife in. 
her parish functions, which, strange to tell, 
do devolve even on a Presbyterian minis- 
ter’s wife in the eyes of the parish. 

If she obeys the priest, how can she ful- 
fill her obligations to her husband in the 
Presbyterian church? This lady does it 
by listening to her husband in the morning 
and to her pricst in the afternoon. Now, 

if this arrangement satisfies her husband 
and satisfies herself, why should the pres- 
bytery pursue them both with anathema- 
tizing ‘‘ resolutions” on the immorality of 
Presbyterians and Catholics marrying? As 
they are married, why should not even a 
holy presbytery make the best of it? 

The husband testifies to his brethren that 
his wife is ‘‘a good wife and a devoted 
Christian”! ‘This declaration does not 
mollify in the slightest the men who are at 
tending to ‘‘ true religion ” according to the 
Westminster Catechism and their own 
prejudices. 

In the mind of your friend, the writer, 
the weak spot, the thin spot, through which 
the enemy will find it easy at last tocreep, 
isin the further statement of the reverend 
husband that, besides attending her ovo 
church, she attended the weekly meetings 
of Ais church, until, ‘‘ finding that the con- 
gregation was scandalized by it, he discoun- 
tenanced her coming.” 

Now, why should a Presbyterian congre- | 
gution be scandalized by anybody, of any 
faith, coming to their ‘‘ weekly meetings,” 
least of all their own pastor’s wife? Such 
are the baleful little foxes that through all 
the ages have spoiled the vines. It is the, 
uncharity of human . nature—Catholic, 





rianism and drives the spirit of Christ ou 
of the world. If this Catholic lady bear+ 
in her breast a tithe of the unetion of holt 
ness and of self abnegation that made 
Catherine Adorna, Madame Guion, Jacque- 
line Paschal, Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
Sister Augustine of our own day, such 
forces for holiness on the earth, her very 
presence, though shut in Presbyterian 
silence, will so move the dry bones of a 
Presbyterian prayer-meeting that the real 
fire from Heaven will descend and another 
Pentecost begin. 

But the church has only to go on being 
“‘scandalized” by the mere presence of a 
Catholic to rivet forever the wife not only, 
but at last the husband also, in the bosom 
of “‘ Rome.” : 

Wasyinaton, D. C., April 20th, 1881. 


THE INCREASE OF CRIME. 
BY A. 8. MEYRICK. 





To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Wirt you permit me to add a few facts 
to those already drawn out by the articles 
of Rev. Samuel W. Dike and others, recent- 
ly published by you, on the increase of 
crime in Maine. I think there is no ques- 
tion that crimes—or, at least, convictions for 
crimes—are increasing among us generally 
in aratlo far beyond the increase of our 
population. There are exceptions to this in 
some of the states, no doubt, and the tide 
ebbs and flows at times—sometimes showing 
a diminution for a year or two, and then a 
marked increase; but the gain of the criminal 
class for the last fifteen or twenty years is 
decided, and of sufficient proportions to 
excite alarm. 

Since the publication of my article on 
*‘bmprovements in Prison Discipline,” in the 
International Review for April, I have re- 
celved many documents and communica- 
tions bearing upon the subject, from which. 
with your permission, I will draw some 
facts and figures. 

In the Penitentiary of the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania the number of prison- 
ers received in 1865 was 150; in 1880, 259; 
and the convicts in the prison had increased 
from 854 to 1,058 in the same time. The 
population of the state had gained in these 
years a little over thirty-three per cent., 
while the commitments to the penitentiary 
had gained nearly sixty-six per cent. 

In Massachusetts the average of prison- 
ersin the county prisons had risen from 
1,410 in 1865 to 2,496 in 1878, and receded 
to 2,177 in 1880; an increase in the whole 
period of rather more than fifty per cent., 
while the population of the state had gained 
a little over thirty-two per cent. I cannot 
put my hands upon the statistics of the state- 
prisons of that state for the same period; 
but I have no doubt that there, as else- 
where, the convicts keep up their usual 
ratio with the immates of the jails. In New 
Jersey the convicts in our state-prison have 
increased frem 393 fo 1865 to 833 in 1880, 
or nearly one hundred and twelve per cent. 

In a very able address to the Society for 
the Aid of Discharged Convictsin the City 
of Paris, delivered in June of last year, M. 
Jules Simon called the attention of his 
hearers to the startling fact that in forty- 
seven years the criminal population of 
France had increased a little over two hun- 
dred per cent. New Jersey, according to 
the proportions of the last fifteen years, 
would have to recordin the same period 
an increase of criminals amounting to over 
three hundred per cent. Yet ‘‘ Jersey jus- 
tice” has been considered sharp and sure, 
and, if there isany virtue in severity of 
treatment in the repression of crime, we 
ought to have stamped it out thoroughly. 
These figures are not, it is true, conclusive. 
It is almost impossible, in the crude condi- 
tion of our criminal statistics, to trace 
either cause or effect with absolute certain- 
ty. It is hard to say, in my own state, 
for instance, whether the alarming increase 
in our prison population is due to an ab- 
normal increase of crime, or to a different 
execution of our criminal laws. The char- 
acter of the criminal courts !: most of our 
counties has changed very materially in the 
last fifteen years. In 1865 nearly every 
offense of a serious nature was tried before 
a judge of the supreme court, in most cases 
an officer of experience and standing. Most 
of them now come before the law judge of 
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tate Jawyeris an exception. Under the 
new régime it is more than probable that 
many persons who would formerly have 
been sent to jall now reach the state-prison 
for short terms; and, as the severity of the 
penalty is largely discretionary with the 
judge, the temper of that officer is an im- 
Important factor in the calculation. 

One thing, however, is certain. Our 
penal system, harsh and repressive as it is, 
administered, as it has been for some years 
past and is new, by officers who scoff at 
the possibility of reforming the criminals 
placed in their charge, who insist that 
every convict is a liar and a hypocrite, and 
every evidence of amendment on the part 
of the prisoner part of a cunningly de- 
vised scheme for accomplishing a mitiga- 
tion of his position or securing the favor- 
able notice of the Court of Pardons, does 
not prevent crime. Men go out of our 
ptison to steal, and rob, and kill. We 
bad a case in the fall of 1879, in which 
a prisoner who had served a long term 
ip our state-prison, was discharged, and 
within ten days chopped his wife almost 
into mince-meat, nearly in sight of the 
prison-door. The number of convicts in- 
creases steadily. The prison, which was 
thought amply large twenty years ago, has 
been rebuilt and enlarged. until nearly 
every available foot within its walls is built 
over, and the cry is still for enlarged ac- 
commodations. How imperative that de- 
mand is, or ought to be, may be seen from 
the fact that, while our law is positive in 
forbidding the imprisonment of more than 
one convict in each cell, we have now six 
hundred and ninety-six cells for over eight 
hundred and thirty convicts, and two and 
even three prisoners are frequently lodged 
together. 

Our laborers and manufacturers besiege 
each session of our‘legislature with com- 
plaints against the injurious competition of 
convictlabor. Our prison officers complain, 
with equal regularity, that they have a 
large number of prisoners on their hands 
whom no one wants to hire at any price, 
whose maintenance is a burden to the hon- 
est taxpayers of the state, and for whom 
these accommodations are so glaringly in- 
sufficient that they are obliged to violate 
the law systematically; and this state of 
affairs goes on increasing. 

Is this necessary? I think not. Let me 
translate from the ‘‘ Bulletin de la Société 
Generale des Prisons” part of a letter from 
Mr. Barwick Baker, director of the Reform 
School at Hardwick, Gloucestershire, En- 
gland. 

“Tn 1843 it became necessary to enlarge our 
prisons, We concladed to add to those we then 
had in the county 818 cells, making a total of 
1,088. We were reproached with not having 
built enough, and told that we should have to 
begin again very soon; but, in8tead of this, 
the reorganization of our police and prevent- 
ive measures had in a very few years reduced 
the number of convicts, until in 1861 we could 
close four out of our five prisons, and for the 
last ten years, fn a population of 352,000, the 
average number of convicts has been less than 
two hundred There is now but one 
prison for the county and city of Gloucester, 
with 447 cells and 200 prisoners. There were 
formerly five, and two more for the city and 
borough. What is certain is that 
the number of our prisoners has continued to 
decrease, in spite of the increase of our popu- 
lation. There were in 1810 from 500 to 600, 
and in 1876 there were only 176 convicts. 

“1 do not doubt that this happy result has 
been in great part due to the fact that since 
1846 we have been able to confine persons 
accused of crime in separate cells.” 

Will the authorities of our counties and 
the keepers of our jails, where the accused 
and the convicts are tumbled together in- 
discriminately, make a note of this? 

“At the same time, several other reforms 
have concurred to produce this diminution. 
Among these may be noted the establishment 
of a police better organized and seeking to 
prevent crime rather than to detect it, and 
the creation of houses of reform for the 
younger and more hopeful delinquents. 

It seems to me incontestable that 
the mixture of criminals of all grades, the 
facility of communication which makes the 
most hardened, the most proficient criminals 
the instructors of the others, must have the 
worst consequences, and make rascals of cit- 
izens who might otherwise have been useful to 
themselves and to their country.” 

There! This last paragraph contains the 
gist of the whole matter. This is exactly 
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what our county jails are doing in New 
Jersey, I know, and in most other places, 
as I am fully persuaded. This is why 
crime increases among us. The graduates 
of the tavern and saloon come to the jail by 
natural processes. The inmates of the jail, 
kept in idleness, at a heavy public expense 
(the board of a prisoner in jail corte about 
twice that of a convict in the sta‘e-prison), 
act and react upon each other, until the 
weak become vicious, the vicious become 
criminal, and the criminal are confirmed 
and hardened in crime. 

Now, is New Jersey, or New York, or 
Connecticut more hopeless than Gloucester- 
shire was forty years ago? Is it impossible 
for Americans—the quickest to see, the apt- 
est to appropriate every advance in busi- 
ness, in mechanic arts, in financial science— 
to realize the immense advantage of taking 
up and carrying out the plans which have 
been so thoroughly and for so long a period 
successful in reducing crime, in reforming 
criminals, in doing away in the simplest 
manner with convict competition with free 
labor, and in relieving the burdened tax- 
payer from the terrible cost of trying and 
guarding and maintaining criminals? 

These things a single county of England 
has done—done, too, in spite of the deep- 
rooted conservatism, the intense prejudices 
of the English people, slow to perceive, 
sluggish to adopt any change from “the 
good old English” methods of their fathers. 
The problem of the fearful increase of crime 
and the best means of arresting it has been 
manfully met by the people of Gloucester- 
shire and triumphantly solved. Shall tt be 
said that Americans cannot or will not do 
likewise? 


Kirastor, N. J. 
————— ee 


THE BITTER-SWEET. 
BY MAURICE F, EGAN. 








“I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have giimpses that would mak» me leas forlorn— 
Have sight of Proteous rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 
—WoRDSWwoORTH. 








Wuew pan-pipes in young shepherds’ bands 
Sang as old Grecians tell us of, 
When the fair summer in all lands 
Was dedicate to sporta of love, 
When from the sea old Triton rose, 
And lust was love and love was lust, 
And on the gray clouds, in repose, 
Lay Juno, spouse of Jove august ; 
Then all life’s sweetness lived on earth, 
Then its short joys were little worth. 


But now beyond the crescent moon, 
Though Dian’s gone and Pan is gone, 
And Clytie has forgot the boon 
That from Apollo her love won, 
There comes a gleam of higher light. 
The birds of eve no longer sing 
Of love that lives a single night, 
And brings the heart no comforting— 
The love of Clytie and the Sun, 
Of Dian and Endymion. 


The moon is sadder than of yore. 
It shone on Christ and Calvary, 
The roses bear the thorns he wore, 
And sighs and moans sound on the sea ; 
But earth is not the end of life, 
For earthly love transfiguréd 
Sees rest and peace beyond the strife, 
And longing souls are homeward led 
By Him to whom the gods are nought, 
By Him who earth and all things wrought. 
New Yor« Ciry. 


MR. MOODY IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY THE REV. ASA 8. FISKE. 











Messrs. Moopy anp SANKEY came to 
this Coast early in November. Unanimous 
invitation from the ministers here had 
reached them, and the Spirit of God brought 
them. Mr. Hallenbeck came with them, 
for the temperance and young men side of 
the work. Later came Mr. Cree, of East- 
ern repute in Y. M. C. A. affairs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stebbins soon joined them, as helpers 
in ‘‘Gospel Song.” Later still, the Rev. 
Jas. Scott, of great work in Glasgow ever 
since the work of the evangelists there. 
For a month or more, coming here to rest, 
he preached with great simplicity and 
power. 

These all were welcomed with fervor— 
with singular unity of feeling and by all 
Christians. The secular press, as a whole, 
from the first, has been respectful and in 
a certain sympathy with the movement. 





Its reports of sermons and work have gone 
all over the state and done great good. The 
religious press has done grandly—entire 
pages in each issue given to very complete 
reports of all services. 

The services opened in the First Congre- 
gational Church. Only an evening service 
to begin with in this city, and afternoon 
services in Oakland. Soon afternoon meet- 
ings here were required. The evening 
meeting had to be divided, a young men’s 
meeting being set off into an adjacent 
church. Sabbath evening meetings from 
the first overflowed, and filled two or three 
neighbor churches, Mr. Sankey going from 
one to another. 

Presently the center of operations was 
removed to the Howard Church, south of 
Market Street, to reach a new section. Mr. 
Hallenbeck and Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins 
were set with the pastors there, to keep 
the fires burning in Oakland. Mr. Mooily 
multiplied himself more and more. Service 
from three to four o’clock, and after meet- 
ing till half-past five. Seven-o’clock preach- 
ing at Dr. Brigg’s Methodist, same sermon 
repeated at the Howard at eight, and after 
meeting until ten or eleven. Sankey at 
each church while Moody was at the 
other. Meantime, a noonday meeting is 
started in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, under Hal- 
lonbeck and the Stebbins. Mr. Moody 
then holds three weeks of services at the 
mission, three nightsa week, leaving the 
singers and assistants to keep the meetings 
at the center and at Oakland afoot, always 
occupying the afternoons and Sabbaths in 
the larger central churches. There is one 
great work of afternoon meetings for busi- 
ness men—Platt’s Hall full of them at 
three o’clock. Thenceforward, meetings 
everywhere all the afternoons and all the 
nights. Moody at Plymouth, Calvary, 
1st Presbyterian, 1st Methodist, 1st Church 
Congregational, and ist Presbyterian, in 
Oakland; Cree at Westminster and Meth- 
odist South; Scott at 3d Congregation- 
al and Calvary; Sankey everywhere; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins everywhere; Young 
Men’s meetings, Y. M.- C. A. Hall, at 8:30 
evenings; Bible-readinzs by Mr. Moody at 
1st Baptist, Central Methodist, Plymouth, 
1st Methodist, 1st Presbyterian; women’s 
meetings, conducted by Mrs. Stebbins; 
and union meetings all about besides. 
Abcut the close of the first month’s work 
a convention, called from the whole state, 
was held. Mr. Moody preached his most 
powerful sermons on the person and work 
of the Holy Spirit and the Baptism of 
Power. The convention greatly deepened 
and widened the work From that time it 
has been reaching out to many lowns up 
and down the Const. Very many churches 
outside this circuit of the Bay have been 
greatly blessed. At this moment we learn 
that no hall in San José is large enough to 
hold the crowds that come to hear Hallen 
beck. He, with Mr. Cree and Mr. and 
Mrs. Stebbins, are to remain op the Coast 
through the summer. 

Results. —To begin with, no minister here 
had an evening with his family, I suppose, 
for twenty weeks, and a very considerable 
group of laborers, men and women, were 
iu the same condition. The movement be- 
came the subject of everybody's thought 
and speech everywhere; everybody access- 
ible; many won back to the Christ whom 
they had forgotten ever since they came 
West; buried professions unearthed; many 
drunkards redeemed; many skeptics con- 
vinced and many souls converted; a great 
many Christians who were very drowsy 
wide awake at last; some churches, as good 
as dead, now strong and well alive; all our 
churches quickened and enlarged. The Ist 
Presbyterian of Oakland received 220 mem- 
bers at one communion—about 400 in all. 
More than 200 each have been added to 
three of our Presbyterian churches in this 
city, and like or proportionally large addi- 
tions to other churches of all denomina- 
tions, amounting thus far to about 1,500 in 
this city and from eight to nine hundred in 
Oakland. The Y. M. C. A.’s debt of $84,- 
000 has been raised by the personal efforts 
of Mr. Moody, he pledging $40,000 of it 
himself. $6,000 more has been given for 
evangelistic work, under the direction of 
the completely reorganized Association, and 
great hopes are entertained of its future 
usefulness. 

The work has been remarkably a Bible 
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work. More and more costly Bibles have 
been sold here in the last five months than 
in ten years before. Use of and familiarity 
with ‘‘The Book” have been immensely 
increased. Bible readings have been the 
staple of the afteraoon meetings which 
have crowded our largest churclies. A 
complete brotherliness of co-work has pre- 
vailed all winter among ministers, churches, 
denominations. .There has been a remurk- 
able freedom from a proselyting spirit. 
Great simplicity and energy in preaching 
the fundamentals of the Gospel of Gods 
love has been a characteristic. A great 
impluse has been given to the use of the 
Gospel in song. Great choirs have been 
kept in tune for all the services. The 
“Gospel Hymns” have been sold by the 
10,000. There has been a thorouch. deter- 
mination, on the part of every class of 
Christians, to do their utmost for the suc- 
cess of the work. Things had gone toa 
bad pass here. The currents must be 
changed. This was the time for men to 
co-operate with God and each other, every- 
body thought, and did accordingly; and 
something, something greater than this 
Coast has ever before known, has been 
accomplished. 

For criticisms nobody is disposed. Every- 
body knows Mr. Moody’s ways. Brisk, 
brusque, business-like, peremptory, auto- 
cratic, dead in earnest. He disarms criti- 
cism by making no claims to anything ex- 
cept the plainest Bible Gospel. Says he 
don’t know any grammar; never had any 
chance to learn it. Everybody comes to 
hear him curiously; is disappointed; but 
comes again, to sec what it is that draws. 
Can’t tell; but keeps on coming. Is inter- 
ested and saved. One of the chief hin- 
drances of the work has been that about 
two-thirds of those who got int» the first 
meeting have becn in every mecting since 
for five months, and in just about the same 
places into which they settled the’ first 
week. Newcomers from week to week 
have had to just fringe the congregation. 
If the first month’s hearers could have got- 
ten thoroughly enough converted to get out 
of the mectings, and give others achance, it 
would have been,a glory of grace; but they 
wouldn’t. The services would have reached 
a far larger number of hopeful cases had 
they been held more largely in those por- 
tions of the cityremote from its: business 
center. We have settled it in our own 
minds out here that the secret of Mr. 
Moody is nothing but the sovereign choice 
of God to use him for this work. He has 
endowed him with inexhaustible energy, 
a most tremendous will, convictions which 
give him boundless confidence, a round- 
about common sense, and the Holy Ghost. 
This last is the main account of him. 

Some of us imagine that something more 
of stern law-work, by way of preparation 
for the Gospel, might have deepened convic- 
tion. Are we not living in a period of the 
decay of conscience? Does not that need 
stirring now so as it never did before, and 
out here as’ much as anywhere in the 
world? The experience of the converts has 
not been usually of a very radiant or em- 
phatic sort. There has not been in the 
meetings much of that solemn hush of in- 
tense feeling which has often awed the 
very souls of men in revival times—such 
as you and I, Mr. Editor, remember at Am- 
herst. Mr. Moody has often spoken of it, 
but says: ‘‘ You must get that law-work 
and reach the conscience in your hand-to- 
hand work in the inquiry meeting.” Iam 
convinced that more of it in the preaching 
would be better. 

The work has brought together crowds, 
many of whom have remained in the after 
meetings for conversation, so that a com- 
paratively small band of laborers have been 
able to do all the work. There has been 
little of going out to seek men in order to 
save them. The great majority of our 
Christians, willing to do, have not exactly 
seen what hold they could get on the work. 
The pastors have found manifold work, 
yet in public scarcely half a dozen have 
been called cn for anything; that half doz- 
en incessantly. Brother Moody has very 
strong personal preferences. The various 
churches have now taken up a general 
work of visitation of the entire city, 
which will, it is hoped, develop 
the activity of a large nymber of 
workers. We hope ail, thus far, is but s 
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beginning. It is glorious as a beginning; 
but it has not reached yet in any great and 
general way the businesscommunity. The 
proportion of adult men to the whole num- 
ber added to the churches is sadly small. 
It cannot be that even our Califoraia world- 
liness and absorption in Mammon is too 
hard for the Almighty. So, thankful for 
all that has been, glorifying and rejoicing 
in it, loving Messrs. Moody and Sankey and 
their fellow-workers and thanking God for 
them, and praying for even more and more 
perfect success to attend them, we yet Ex- 
rect! That is our attitude. That, per- 
haps, is the best result thus far reached— 
great expectations! This sweet shower! 
Why not the mighty rain? This— but why 
not the Pentecost? 

San Francisco, Cat. 





THE TOBACCO PROBLEM. 
ESTHETIC VIEW. 
BY META LANDER. 





As a matter of esthetics, of mere good 
breeding, a volume might be written. Can 
gentlemen have any idea of the discomfort 
and annoyance, not to say anything worse, 
occasioned by this tobacco vice? It is bad 
enough to encounter it when we take upa 
paper or a magazine, in opening a letter, or 
sometimes in entering a room where the 
sickly fumes have been caught and im. 
prisoned; but to have it sprung suddenly 
upon us in our most unsuspecting mood 
and with no possibility of escape! 

You area guest in a charming household, 
and at alate hour seek your room in the 
third story. Asthe weather is blustering 
and your bed stands near the window, you 
dare not raise it; but, instead, you open youy 
door. Soon that unmistakable vapor ascends 
from away down-stairs. Beginning to cough, 
you get up and shut the door. Through 
the cracks and the keyhole it still creeps in, 
causing a sense of faintness and suffoca- 
tion. There is nothing for it but to open 
your window. Between the cold air on the 
one side and the ‘‘choice Havana” whiffs 
on the other, so subtly telegraphed up to 
you from the polished gentleman and 
scholar, luxuriating in his paradise of 
smoke below, you both shiver and cough. 
Tired out, you fall, at length, into a dis- 
turbed slumber, till, becoming suddenly 
conscious of a strong wind blowing through 
the window, you quickly close it. Too 
late, however; for you awake in the morn- 
ing with a sore throat and an aching head, 
followed, itmay be, by asevere sickness. 

Has your accomplished host the smallest 
idea of his own responsibility in the case? 
Not he! and you open not your mouth to 
accuse him. Indeed, if you once do 
this, can you ever shut it? For alas! 
wherever you go—to post-office, market, 
or store, to do an errand or to call 
on a friend—still that everlasting perfume! 
You encounter it on land and water, going 
out and coming in, walking and riding, in 
omnibuses, cabs, and cars. Even through 
the pretense of its banishment from the lat, 
ter the all-pervading breath of the inveter- 
ate smoker or clewer catches you before 
and behind, on your right hand and on 
your left, while from the smoking-cars 
comes floating iu that indescribable tobacco- 
laden air? 

You purchase a garment; but when it 
reaches home you perceive the same sicken- 
ing smell, and before you can wear it you 
are obliged to give it a thorough airing. 

You lend a book. It comes back telling 
the same stale story. So that, too, must be 
ventilated. 

Stopping transiently at some boarding- 
house, you go to your room, and have occa- 
sion to open a little bureau-drawer. There 
rushes forth an offensive stench, that almost 
knocks you down. It is as if the long- 
imprisoned ghosts of a thousand cigars 
were struggliug to escape. 

You go into the temple of the Lord. It 
has got there before you. Hospitably in- 
clined, you open your pew-door toa stran- 
ger. He no sooner ente:; than you repent of 
your good deed; for with him enters such 
an offensive odor that all your comfort in 
the service has disappeared. 

Now, there are common civilities which 
it is not expected any true man will violate. 
To refrain from smoking or chewing in the 

Presence of others is no special virtue, any 
more than to refrain from rude elbowing 








and crowding and stepping on your neigh- 
bor’s toes. To insist, however, on doing 
this, and in the very face of others—is it 
not an infraction of the commonest laws of 
courtesy? What right has one to fill God’s 
pure air, which is as much mine as his, 
with such loathsome fumes? 

The public highway is not a smoking- 
room; and, if it would be regarded as an 
indictable offense for one to carry around 
with him assafoedita or any other vile com- 
pound, and to fling it broadcast as he walks 
the streets or enters private dwellings, why 
should not the doers of the same with this 
noxious weed be also liable to indictment? 
You don’t regard it as an annoyance to 
others? Do you take others at all into the 
account? 

Not an annoyance! How, then, do you 
interpret the conspicuous posters in various 
countries? ~ 

‘*No smoking here!” 

‘Smoking positively forbidden!” 

‘No smoking abaft the shaft!” 

** Nicht geracht !” 

“* Hier nicht geraucht !” 

“* Ne fumez pas ici |” 

** Il est defendu de fumer !” 

And what means the label ‘‘ Smoking- 
cars”? 

Think for a moment of the strange 
potency of a habit which makes the public 
parading of such rules necessary in order 
to preserve common decency. It is bad 
enough as it is—indeed, it is often more 
than the innocent part of the traveling 
public knows how to bear; but were these 
very few and sometimes ill-kept regulations 
entirely done away with, such a dreadful 
tyrant is this Topacco and so incompre- 
hensible and almost incalculably is it 
stronger than its subjects, that a reign of 
terror would speedily ensue, when no un- 
contaminated man, womun, or child would 
dare to venture forth. Is not this strange 
lack of consideration and courtesy due, in 
part, at least, to the benumbing, may I not 
add demoralizing effect of the habit? 

I only wish the regulations were far more 
numerous and more stringent. I wish our 
railroad directors would label certain cars 
‘For the Unclean,” and then insist on the 
most rigorous separation, forbidding chewer 
or smoker to enter any other car, under 
some heavy penalty. How I wish they 
would do this. 

I have seen gentlemen (?) enter a car, 
take seats, and, leaving their satchel or 
overcoat in possession, retire to the 
smoking-car, lose themselves in the dense, 
impure clouds of some half a hundred 
cigars, have their smoke out, and then re- 
turn to their seats, saturated from hat to 
boots with the sickening fumes, a be- 
smoked, unsavory nuisance, more offensive 
than the whiffs from afresh cigar. And alas! 
peradventure this nuisance may be a Rev., 
a Prof., or a D.D., and a man of refinement 
too! How can such a one endure for a 
siogle minute the polluted atmosphere and 
companionship of the smoking-cars? 


If an Arab regards spitting in his pres- 
ence as an insult, even if it be outside his 
tent, can one conceive of the just indigna- 
tion of American women when traveling 
in the cars? There’s little use in carefully 
holding up one’s dress and looking warily 
from place to place. One may as well make 
a covenant with her eyes and take the first 
seat that comes, The men chew and spit, 
they read and spit, they talk and spit, they 
laugh and spit, they breathe and spit, and 
some swear and spit. 

Windows may be open at right and left; 
but, apparently, they consider it a sin to spit 
out of them. Well, it would be a pity to 
sully the fair face of Nature; indeed, 
one might well compassionate a country 
drenched in such narcotic showers. 

By lamplight, as by daylight, the process 
goes on. And what scenes do the flicker- 
ing lights disclose! Men shaken out of 
their dignity, tumbling and rolling every- 
way, while some, from their horizontal 
positions, now spit more directly upon 
their neighbors. Women huddled up on 
the seats, starting even in their slumbers at 
these ever-threatening showers! 

Will any one deny that this fashion is an 
outrage against all propriety? Ought pas- 
sengers who have paid honestly for their 
tickets to be thus doomed to perpetual ter. 
ror? Why, it is more dreadful than the 








sword of Damocles hanging over one’s 
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head. ‘If young gentlemen must smoke,” 
said Daniel Webster, ‘‘let them take the 
horse-shed.” 

Very dark is this cloud in our horizon. 
In true gallantry American mankind is 
ahead of all the world. Could we only 
secure this earnestly coveted, much-prayed- 
for reform, it would add the one finishing 
touch, It would exalt this same American 
into the ideal gentleman. But where will 
the present current land him? 

There is a close if hidden connection 
between the minor moralities of Christian- 
ity and what are regarded as major ones, 
and no one can violate the former without 
blunting his finer feelings and becoming 
far more likely to infringe the latter. 

Inthe Art Journal, Jackson Jarves, in 
treating of ‘‘the manners of the Latin and 
Anglo Saxon races, considered as a fine 
art,” attributes much of the decline of fine 
manners to the increasing use of tobacco. 
He says: 


“I refer only to its anti-esthetic influ- 
ence. The supreme test of the virtue of 
the knight in the days of chivalry, which 
was the highest ideal of fine manners, was 
his self-denial and desire to succor the op- 
pressed. The severest test of the modern 
gentleman is his willingness to forego his 
pipe for the comfort and health of another. 
It takes a thoroughly well-bred man to 
withstand this form of self-indulgence, 
when it can only be arama to the annoy- 
ance of another. hatever the benefit or 
harm the use of tobacco may do the con- 
sumer’s body, its common tendency is to 
render the mind indifferent to the well- 
being of his neighbors. Smoking is fast 
becoming an uncontrollable habit, perhaps, 
to the majority of mankind, and certainly 
to the serious discomfort of the minority. 
Surely, there is sufficient space and oppor- 
tunity on this planet fur the smoker to en- 
joy his weed, without poisoning the atmos- 
phere of the non-smoker. The spirit of 
humanity which arouses men to put an end 
to the wanton torture of organic life, in 
avy form, equally strikes at this species of 
self-indulgence when it assumes this shape. 

‘So long asthe rules of good breeding 
swayed smokers, no gentleman would vex 
others in this way. In traveling, particular 
accommodations were provided for the use 
of pipes and cigars. For a brief period 
the rights of non-smokers were respected; 
but the wholesome restraint is fast disap- 

ring. What was once the rule has now 

ome the exception. Smokers crowd into 
rooms or seats reserved for those who would 
escape their presence, and claim the right to 
fumigate, sicken, and half strangle those, 
be they delicate women and children, whose 
physical organizations are more sensitive 
than their own, and sometimes add insult 
to the contemptuous indifference with 
which they inflict positive distress on their 
victims. ~ 

‘¢ Germans are the worst examples of bad 
manners in this respect, for it never seems 
to enter into their comprehension, however 
courteous and willing to oblige in other 
matters, that what is a sensual happiness to 
“them may be absolute misery to another. 
Frenchmen are rapidly Josing their prover- 
bial politeness, also, by this species of self- 
indulgence.” 


Mr. Jarves concludes with an illustration, 
showing that this tobacco habit tends to 
develop boorish manners. Says he: 


‘‘Thave known a German of rank, with 
his daughter, get into a ladies’ department 
in arailway carriage, and insist on using his 
pipe, despite the expostulations of as ety 
occupants, who finally were compelled to 
apply tothe guard for protection, when he 
was made to go into the smoking-carriage. 
As he reluctantly went, his daughter turned 
angrily to the ladies, exclaiming: ‘See what 
you have done to my poor papa! You 
make him leave his place, to smoke away 
from me.’” 


Is there, then, absolutely no refuge, no 
quarantine by which these noxious, ever- 
pursuing, ever-persecuting spirits of the air 
can be effectually shut out from! the uncon- 
taminated? So low is the tone of public 
sentiment on this matter that, if you 
express regret that a young friend is in this 
bondage, one sometimes breaks out upon you 
with the remark: ‘‘ Be thankful he don’t 
drink. Let him smoke as much as he will, 
and in your parlor too, if he likes, that you 
may save him from the saloon.” And it is 
said without a suspicion that this habit 
often leads to that very place. 

All honor to the brave ‘‘ New England 
girl” who, in uttering her protest against 
tobacco, declares ‘‘that there is one girl 
firmly resolved never to marry a man who 
uses tobacco, and to do what she can by 
prayer and works to break up this growing 
evil.” In her own family she had so learned 
this evil by heart that she could not help 
lifting up her voice. Are there not many 





other American girls who will join her 











ranks, and thus present a fair, solid front to 
the invading foe? 

Think of a delicate woman, who cannot 
bear even to sit beside a smoker or chewer 
and who is unpleasantly affected by the 
least breath of tobacco, being yoked to one 
who makes use of it perpetually. The health 
of many a wife has been sacrificed by such 
aunion. But has not the husband sufficient 
love, or even common gallantry, to abandon 
the habit he formed before marriage? Not 
he! Inthe scales are placed on the one 
hand his wife, and on the other his ugly 
brown idol; and the latter outweighs the 
former. 

I should fail in justice, however, if I did 
not declare that I know of one man who, 
loving his wife more than his cigar, did 
actually, once and forever, trample it under 
his feet. Ihave heard of two or three other 
husbands who broke their fetters out of re- 
gard to their wives. One of these, a phy- 
sician, thus graphically describes his con- 
flict. When his wife, soon after their mar- 
riage, asked the sacrifice, he readily replied: 

‘* * Nothing will afford me greater delight 
than to yield to your request.’ So I entered 
upon my renunciatiov,” he says, ‘‘and in 
twenty-four hours was thoroughly conscious 
of my cnslavement. ! how my nervous 
system suffered from the want of its daily 
draught of poison. The most violent head- 
ache and blindness, equal to that which was 
induced when I first indulged in the use of 
tobacco, came upon me, and such complete 
prostration of my physical power and de- 
pression of mind, with perturbation of 
spirits, I hopenever during my mortal life 
to be calicd upon again to endure. My 
blood played through my veins asif it were 
a sea-surge. I saw all] invisible things that 
were ugly and demon-like: devils in the 
shape of old women, haggish and witch- 
like, danced around me, For the first time 
in my life I became sensible of the enslaving 
powers of appetite. No force of will, or 
vigor of conscience was competent to m 
deliverance. My love for my wife, which 
usually absorbed all my self, faded away 
into nothingness. I saw nothing, thought 
of nothing, felt nothing but the overpower- 
ing desire for my tobacco.” 

For three months this process of resolving 
and~falling went on, every successive fall 
being deeper than the preceding. He con- 
tinued: " 

‘*] was about to leave home on a journey. 
Beseeching the Saviour to help me, I went 
out into the darkness. From that hour to 
this the poison has not passed my lips, For 
four months, however, I was in a wild, 
dreamy haze, staggering through mist and 
darkness, a dozen times a day tempted and 
well nigh overborne, but conquering for the 
hour aod struggling on.” 

Is it strange that a woman should be 
unwilling to share a man’s heart with so 
base a rival, getting the smaller share at 
that? Nay, is it not the wonder of wonders 
that any woman should feel otherwise? 

May we not in the fact that not a few 
wives and sisters and mothers, from the 

lack of information on the subject and a 
loving readiness to sacrifice their own com- 
fort to the gratification of their dear ones, 
submit quietly to this ever-encroaching 
despot—in this fact may we not find slight 
explanation for the enslaved offenders? 

Sure I am that, were this fearful tobacco 

problem fully comprehended, every true 
woman's principles would forbid her 
to condone 80 grave an offense—an offense 
which puts in jeopardy the health not only 
of the wrong-doer, but in a greater or less 
degree that of his whole family, which 
lowers its esthetic and moral tone, and 
in which are involved, little and large, dis- 
comforts and a traiu of miseries larger 
than I have time or space or ability to 
enumerate. 





WE APOSTLES OF THE NEW DIS- 
PENSATION. 


THE ANNIVERSARY LECTURE BEFORE 
THE BRAHMO 8OMAJ OF INDIA. 


Part IL 
BY KESHUB CHUNDER 8EN. 
(Delivered Sunday, January 284, in Caloutta.) 


I SHALL now proceed to explain the other 
distinguishing characteristic of the New Dis- 
pensation. It is subjective. It aims at synthe- 
sis, and it aims at subjectivity. It endeavors 
to convert outward facts and characters into 
facts of consciousness. It believes that God is 
av objective reality, an Infinite Person, the 
Supreme Father. Inthe same marner, it be- 
lieves in the objectivity of all prophets and de- 
parted spirits, each a person, a child of God. 
But the recognition of the objective side of 





truth is not the whole of philosophy or theolo- 








gy. There tsa subjective side as well. We 
have done a great deal for the former. The 
latter demands an equally faithful recognition, 
may, it ought to excite much warmer Interest, 
for subjectivity is of the first importance to 
the wants of the soul. For who among us does 
not believe in the outward and objective God? 
And yet how few among professing Theists 
realize Divinity in their own hearts? God is 
not only a Person, butacharacter. The Person 
we worship; the character of Divine holl 


soul, if it has net lost ite susceptibility, inevi- 
tably imbibes and draws in the goodness of 
saints. It naturally absorbs all that is good 
aod true in them. 

Among the many theories of morals which 
the science of ethics deals with there is, as you 
are, doubtless, aware, one known as the Theo- 
ry of Sympathy. Whatever its errors may be, 
and these are palpable, it has a substratum of 
truth. Those who are conversant with even 
the rudi ts of moral science must hesitate 





we must assimilate to ourown character. True 
worship is not completed till the worsbiper’s 
pature is converted so as to partake of the 
nature of Divinity. Worship is fruitiess if & 
does not make us heavenly and divine. The 
transfer of the outward Deity to subjective 
cousciousness is the maturity of faith, the last 
fact of salvation. “I believe Thou art” {is the 
earliest utterance of faith. ‘Thou art in me 
life and light” is the consummation of faith. 
It will not do to say “ Lord, Lord.”” You must 
put God into your inmost souls. 

In regard to the spirits of departed saints the 
same argument holds good. If you simply 
admit their entity, of what avail is it to you? 
You have, no doubt, heard of such a thing as 
the communionof saints. Whatisit? Isitthe 
superficial doctrine of objectivity, or is it the 
deeper philosophy of subjective fellowship? 
My friends aud countrymen, you ought to 
guard yourselves against the evils arising from 
the mere objective recoguition of the world’s 
prophets and saints. Nothing is so easy as to 
aay O Jesus! O Moses! This apprehension of 
the external reality of great spirits is not com- 
munion. There is Chiist, here are we; and 
between us there isa great gulf. Thore is no 
attempt to abridge the gulf and bring about 
closer relations. Hence is it that Jesus, though 
good and true, affects not our lives till we real- 
ize him within. The Christ of older theologies 
is the barren outward fact, the dead Christ of 
history and dogma; but the Ubrist of the New 
Dispeusation is an indwelling power, a living 
spirit, a fact of consciousness. 

It ts this philosophy of subjectivity which 
underlies the “ pilgrimages to saints,’’ as they 
are called. We have been asked to explain 
what we mean by these pilgrimages. They 
are simply practical application of this prin- 
ciple of subjectivity. As pilgrims we approach 
the great saints and commune with them in 
spirit. We kil) the distance of time and space. 
We enter into them, and they enter into us. 
In our souls we cherish them, aud we imbibe 
their character and principles. Do we commit 
the popular error of materializing the spirits 
of departed saints and clothing them with the 
flesh and bones which they have forever cast 
away? God forbid. Nor do we hold these 
human spirits to be omnipresent. We do not 
say of them that they fill all epace, and are 
here, there, and everywhere. We believe they 
still exist ; but where they are we eahnot tell. 
But, wherever they may be, it is possible for us 
earthly pilgrims, if we are only men of faith 
and prayer, to realize them in consciousness. 
If they are not personally present with us, 
they may be spiritually drawn into our life and 
character. They may be made to live and 
grow inus. This is not pantheism. As far 
from pantheism is this communion of saints 
as the North is fromm the South Pole. Detest- 
able pantheism! Thou bast done incalculable 
mischief in India. This laud bas seen thy hor- 
rore a8 no other country has. Therefore, thou 
shalt not be permitted to re-enect those hor- 
rors. We bave had enough of this cursed pan- 
theism. Nomore. We shall not, gentlemen, 
ignore persouuality, as the pantheists do; but 
we shall recognize the objective personality of 
each individual saint, while inyrafting the 
spirit of his character in our lives by means of 
deep and profound communion. This ise a 
normal psychological process, to which neither 
science nor theology can take exception. 
Here is the subject’s mind, there is the object— 
@ prophet or saint. The subject, by a mysteri- 
ous though natural process, absurbs the ob- 
ject. Your philosophers have, perhaps, told 
you what the soul is and what its various at- 
tributes and faculties are; but I fear they 
have not told you one thing, which is too im- 
portant to be missed. I mean the absorbent 
character of the human soul. Marvelous is 
its power of receptivity. It is, indeed, a won- 
derfully impressiovable substance. Place an 
ascetic before the soul, and within a few days 
it will take in all the salient features in bis 
character. His poverty +21 resignation, his 
self-coptrol and simplicity are gradually 
sucked in almost unconsciously, and they have 
gone into my blood and my being. I may be 
a misantbrope ; I may hate man with intense 
batred; yet a few hours’ association with 
warm-hearted philanthropists may so com- 
pletely change my ideas and influence my feel- 
ings as to make me a converted man. An 
bour in the company of saints is enough. The 
whole heart is revolutionized. Contact with 
exalted minds has often been found to have 
the miraeulous power of sanctifying even the 
most confirmed sinner. All scriptures bear 
testimony to ite blessed influence. The human 





to accept sympathy as the sole standard of 
rectitude ; and, surely, We can never persuade 
ourselves to believe that there is nothing 
above the seutiment popularly called fellow- 
feeling which determines that a certain action 
is right. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that sympathy plays a most important part in 
the moral economy of the world. It is this 
noble sentiment which makes us go out of our- 
selyes, and enter into the feelings and wants, 
into the difficulties and sufferings of others, 
with a view to afford relicf. Our selfishness 
keeps us enchained within ourselves. Sympa- 
thy breaks these iron chains and drags us into 
the bosom of the sorrowing brother, so as to 
make us feel as he feels. We all know what 
this is. Whenever we see an object of pity— 
a man dying of starvation ; a bleeding soldier ; 
a poor, disconsolate orphan ; or a bed-ridden 
patient, smarting under painful maladies—we 
unconsciously transfer oyrselves ip imagina- 
tion to his position, and so closely identify 
ourselves with him as to feel, at the time, the 
very agony which he is suffering from. If it 
is a limb burning in fire that we see, we feel as 
if the same limb im us has caught fre. Do we 
see a neighbor benumbed with cold? We im- 
mediately feel the numbness in us. Is our 
friend suffering from penury and want of food ? 
Though we are rich, we feel in bis presence 
the pangs of poverty and care. Call it sympa- 
thy, or charity, or love, there is, assuredly, 
something in our nature which, though we 
ourselves may be happy and healthy, makes us 
feel and realize the wretchedness and disease 
and sorrow of our neighbors. It makes us one 
with others. It imperceptibly steals self out of 
its own tenement, and gives it a temporary lodg- 
ment in the neighbor’s breast, that it may suf- 
fer and serve there. How beautiful, how real is 
this picture of one man living in another, of the 
loving soul identified in love with suffering 
humanity! How all mankind, with its sorrow 
and suffering, passes into your consciousness 
and is absorbed in the susceptible heart! Of 
Jesus it has been truly said that be took 
upon himself the sins and sufferings of the 
world. Well may the doubter ask; Why 
should his innocent and happy soul suffer for 
the world? Why should the pure-hearted 
Jesus uudergo the misery and wretchedness of 
this wicked world? Shall the saint suffer for 
the sinner? These questionings of the 
doubter the philosopher can readily silence by 
an appeal to the wondrous mystery of the Jaw 
of sympathy. Jesus saw the miserable con- 
dition of the world. He saw how men and 
women were groaning under the weight of 
accumulated ein and sorrow. And, as he saw 
their dark and dejected faces and the depth of 
their degradation, the Lamb in him was 
moved. As he went about, mixing with the 
unclean and the fallen, and secking the lost 
and the spoilt, he saw the hight and depth of 
evil inthe world; and ashesaw hewept. The 
world in agony erled, and the entire load of its 
agony pressed upon Jesus’s bosom; and he, 
too, cried in bitterness. It was the bitterness 
of the trausferred sorrow. It was the agony 
of the world in him. He was not unbappy. 
The joy of Heaven was in him; but the worid 
grieved his spirit. Amid scenes of heart-rend- 
ing sin and sorrow, the very impersonation 
of divine charity could not stand unmoved. 
He so loved the world that he made its sorrow 
his own ; and, though he himself was happy in 
conscious purity, he suffered for the sorrows 
of others. How? By a mysterious trans- 
position, they were in him and he was in 
them. By sympathy he made himself all 
mankind, and took into his own consciousness 
all their sorrows. Had Jesus been @ man, 
devoted to his little self alone, be would 
have lived in himself; but he was man, he 
was humanity. His heart wasthe sum total 
of all hearts. The heart that throbbed io him 
was not his, but the world’s. The world’s 
joy gladdened him, its sorrow mortifed him. 
Its prosperity was his prosperity. Its tears 
were his tears. So completely was my Jesus 
identified with the world in divine love and 
sympathy that the world lived always in his 
capacious bosom. The objective world was 
lost in his subjective consciousness. And are 
you not doing the same in a small measure, ye 
ambassadors of Christ in India? What is it 
that has brought you to this distant and foreign 
country? Isit duty, or is it love—the same love 
that your Lord Jesus felt for the whole world ? 
India’s pitiable condition has excited in your 
hearts the deepest sympathy, and you have 
felt drawn toward us as only the true philan- 
thropist can feel drawn. The more you have 
thought of the evils in the land, its ignorance 
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and superstition, ite moral and spiritual des- 
titution, the ‘tyranny of caste, the reign 
of grim idolatry, the more you have reflected 
on these and other evils, the more you have 
felt within yourselves and realized the miseries 
of our people, and the more devoutly you 
have implored divine mercy for the redemp- 
tion of the country. India’s sorrows you 
have made your sorrows. By placing your- 
selves in our position, you have realized in 
your own minds our wants and sufferings, 
and, with the whole weight of our national 
sufferings pressing upon your hearts, you have 
approached God, and said: ‘Lord of the 
weak and helpless, send unto this land copious 
showers of thy grace, that its teeming millions 
may have eternal life.” You would never have 
left your homes to do your Master’s work in 
‘foreign fields had you not made India’s heart 
yours. We have gone into you, and you have 
identified yourselves with us.in spirit. This 
is what I mean by the philosophy of subjectiv- 
ity. It underlies that blessed institution in 
the Christian Church known as the sacra- 
ment. The idea of the Lord’s Supper 
many are apt to ridicule. Is it really 
ridiculous? Is it not, rather, an eminently 
philosophical idea? The difference between 
objectivity and subjectivity in rengion, aud ine 
superior importance of the latter, none coin- 
prehended so thoroughly as Jesus, or he 
would not have instituted the sacramental 
rite. People had believed in him as their Lord 
and Master; tbe disciples and apostles had 
assured him of their loyalty and devotion. 
Why then did he demand of them further alle- 
giance? Why did he impose upon them the 
obligation of eating his flesh and drinking bis 
blood, saying ‘‘This do in remembrance of 
me”? Why wasthis ceremony at all necessa- 
ry? Because the prophet saw with the eye of 
a prophet that his people would continue to 
hold him up as an objective impersonation of 
truth and purity, aud he wished to prevent it. 
Despite the unbounded reverence and love 
which they tendered to him, he felt he was 
only an outward object of devoted loyalty. 
His burning words ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord shall enter into the King- 
dom of Keaven ; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father’ are a standing rebuke to those 
who thus render him only objective homage, 
He preferred subjective allegiance, the loyal- 
ty which, while it intellectually accepted him, 
absorbed bim spiritually in the inner con- 
sciousness. Nothing short of interna] assim- 
flation and absorption could satisfy. Jesus. 
And this beautiful idea he embodied symbol- 
ically iu the eucharist. He asked. his disci-. 
ples to eat his flesh and drink his wine. In 
ether words, he wished to be accepted by the 
world subjectively, and not objectively. Let 
us be satisfied that every bit of flesh and every 
drop of blood im you and me is Christ’s be- 
fore we proclaim ourselves Christians. Chris- 
tianity refuses to be tested by outward criteria. 
Faith in Christ means life in Christ. If you 
simply profess Christianity, what reward have 
ye? Not belief, but conversion is what Christ 
requires of you. Show that your flesh is 
Christ’s flesh and your blood is his blood. 
Show that your life is his life and your charac- 
ter his character. Otherwise, you are nota 
Christian according to Christ. If I have eaten 
and assimilated bim, then this hand you see is 
no longer my fiesh, earthly and carnal, but 
Christ's flesh, sanctified and spiritualized ; aud 
if I kiss it, lam sure I kiss Christ Jesus, and 
not my hand. This assimilation must be real, 
and not imaginary or sentimental. 

For verily we bave to deal with the Christ of 
history, and not a mythical character, whose 
interest is purely romantic and whose beauty 
is all but poetical. The Christ of history isa 
real stern fact, a stately figure, towering above 
all. With your eye upon that majestic person, 
rigidly scrutinize your character, and say you 
so absorbed his spirit as to be able to dzclare 
that you are as forgiving as Jesus was, as lamb- 
Mke and meek as he was, as self-sacrificing as 
he was. If, upon severe self-examination, you 
find that you are not like Jesus im these things, 
then confess you are not a Christian, whatever 
your dogmas and doctrines might be. Is Christ 
mathematics, which you must solve intellectual- 
ly? Is he a logical proposition, which you cap 
only believe with the understanding? Far 
from it. He isa persct. a cbaracter that hates 
lip-loyalty and dogmatic assent, and demands 
absorption in your flesh and my fiesh. He 
wishes to live in you perpetually, incarnate in 
your being, embodied in your character, fesh 
of your flesh, blood of your blood, and breath 
of your breath. Will you not allow him to 
do 80? 

Apply the same argument, my friends, to all 
the other prophets and saints, ancient and 
modern, eastern apd western.. You may talk 
of your devotion to these masters ; but, if you 
have not assimilated their character, your de- 
yotion cannot be real. If your lives belie them, 
you must be classed among Pharisees and hypo- 
crites. Let your flesh and blood bear living 
testimony to your fidelity to Christ and Paul, 





Moses and Isaiah, and all the saints of modern 
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and aucient times. And in this assimilation of 
mapy characters behold a wonderful harmony 
and anity. The piurality of objects is lost and 
absorbed in the unity of the subject. You 
take in the divinity that dwelleth in each and 
make it your own. In God are the sons of 
God united. If you take the different phases 
of truth and character in humanity, you are 
lost in division and schism. But accept them 
fu their divine source, and you have unity. 
The New Dispensation never preaches good- 
ness ; it preaches godliness. Goodness is hu- 
man; godliness, divine. Christ rejected the 
for.nec and put on the latter. His will was the 
Divine wil. His word was God’s. His work 
was the Father’s. It was not he that spoke, 
but the Lord spoke through bim. In the 
depths of his consciousness he felt so thor- 
oughly identified with the spirit and nature of 
God that he boldly and frankly sail: “I and 
my Father are one.”” The Son did not pro- 
claim himself the Father, but he claimed to be 
one with Him. . 

What Christ claimed Was only subjective 
divinity, not objective deity. He was God- 
consciousness, not God. He was apartaker of 
the Divine nature. And what are we? Par. 
takers of Christ and of God in Christ. Paul, 
who bad really put on Christ,and than whom 
perhaps none in ancient cr modern times hath 
proved a truer disciple, often used this signifi- 
cant expression in his epistles. Nothing could 
be clearer or more appropriate than this ex- 
pression. It indicates the deep spirituality 
and subjectivity of the relation in which Paul 
stood to his Master. In fact, this idea of 
spiritual assimilation is altogether a Christian 
idea. Christ’s teachings and Paul’s epistles 
are full of it. The New Testament abounds 
with such passages as *‘ Abide in me and Tin 
you’”’; “ Put ye on the Lord Jesus’’; “I live, 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me’’; ‘To be 
strengthered with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man.” The world may not comprehend 
the hight and depth of this great doctrine. If 
you deny this doctrine, you deny philosophy 
and you deny Christ. The foolish Jews may 
wonder how can this man give us his fiesh to 
eat; yet the voice of Christ shall go forth roll- 
ing through centuries and ayes: * He that eat- 
eth me, even he shall live by me’’; “* He that 
eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 
Though ridiculed andlaughed at, this eminent- 
ly philosophical and Christian principle of 
mutual absorption challenges universal assent, 
You may wonder, you may smile; the fact, 
however, is indisputable that in all ages de- 
vout and godly men have eaten the flesh of 
saints, and beengeturn eaten by others. Divin- 
ity went into the flesh of Christ. Then Christ 
was eaten by Paul and Peter. ‘ihey were 
eaten by the fathers and the martyrs and all 
the sain’s in Christendom, and all these have 
we of modern times eaten, assimilated, and ab- 
sorbed, making their ideas and character our 
own. Thus one nation may swallow another 
and be identified with it. Thus one generation 
may draw into itself the character and faith 
of another generation. And we too may 
enter into each other and dwell in each 
other. 

We Windus are specially endowe with and 
distinguished for the yoga faculty, which is 
nothing but this power of spiritual commun- 
fon and absorption. This faculty, which we 
have inherited from our forefathers, enables 
us to annihilate space and time, and bring 
home to our minds an external deity and an 
external humanity. Wavirg the magic wand 
ef yoya, we say to the Ural Mountains and the 
River Ural, Vanish! and lo! they disappear, 
And we command Europe to enter into the 
heart of Asia, and Asia to enter into the mind 
of Europe, and they obey us, and we instantly 
realize within ourselves an European Asia and 
an Asiatic Europe; or, in other words, a com- 
mingling of oriental and occidental ideas and 
principles. We say to the Pacific, Pour thy 
waters into the Atlantic, and we say to the 
West, Roll back to the East. We summon 
ancient India to come into us, with all her 
rishis and saints, her asceticism and commun 
fon and simplicity of character; and beholda 
transfiguration! The educated modern Hindu 
cast in Vedic mold! How by yoga one nation 
becomes another! How Asia eats the flesh 
and drinks the blood of Europe! Héw the 
Hindu absorbs the Christian! How the Cbric- 
tian assimilates the Hindu! Cultivate this 


communion, my brethren, and continually ab- - 


sorb all that is good and noble in each other. 
Do not hate, do not exclude others, as the 
sectarians do; but include and absorb all hu- 
manity andalitruth. Let the:e be no antag- 
onism, no exclusion. Let the embankment 
which each sect, each nation has raised be 
swept away by the fiood of cosmopolitan truth. 
and let all the barriers and partitions which 
separate man from man be pulled down, so 
that truth and love and purity m+y flow freely 
through millions of hearts and through hun- 
dreds of successive generations, from country 
to country, from age to age. Thus shall the 
deficiencies of individual and national charac- 
ter becomplemented and humanity shall attain 
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and moral life. 

There is no reason, my European friends, 
why you should move eternally in your narrow 
groove, rejecting everything which is Eastern 
and Asiatic. Why should you not add to your 
national virtuesthose of the East ? Why should 
you rot add to your philosophy and science 
and civilization the faith and poetry of Asia? 
The grammar of modern theology must be 
comde’ as bad grammar. It makes no 
mention of the copulative conjunction. The 
disjunctive or reigns supreme; the copulative 
and finds no place. The European seems to 
eay that man is justified in accepting one or 
other of the many possible phases of goodness 
and truth as represented by different nations, 
and that he is, therefore, right in choosing 
only the Western type ef cbaracter and 
excluding the Eastern. He treats the various 
ideas and principles of religion as optional 
subjects of study and culture, and he pre- 
fers those only which suit his convenience and 
chime ia with his tastes andtraditions. He will 
insist upon disjoining and protest against con- 
joining the different elements of character. 
The question of salvation which presents itself 
to him is knowledge or faith, science or yoya, 
dogmatism or devotion, prudence or asceti- 
cism, philosophy or poetry—the one or the 
other. Say rather we shall have both the one 
and the other. You have in you whatis good 
end great in European character. Now must 
yesuperadd the excellencies of oriental nations. 
In your hearts must Asia's spiritual life be 
subjectified. 

To you, my Hindu countrymen, I must ad min. 
ister the same warolng and the same counsel. 
Will you rest content with your nationality and 
your Hinduism, repudiating Christianity as 
y and E civilization as a mass of 
lies and impurity? Will youremainshut up in 
your small homes, and say that the sun of truth 
shines not on the outside world? Is godliness 
the Hindu’s monopoly? Will you have only the 
small and multilated and one-sided creed of 
your country, and refuse to enter into fellow- 
ship with the nations of the West? Shun 
jealousy and narrow-minded bigotry, and so 
enlarge and distend your hearts that not only 
Asia, but al] Europe and America, may find 
place therein. India! sbsorb England. Asia! 
assimilate Christian Europe. A vast world of 
objective truth lies before you, brethren, and 
the Lord God summons you to convert it into 
your flesh and blood, into your life and charac- 
ter. When all nations and countries will thus 
eat and absorb each other’s goodness and 
purity, then shall the inward Kingdom of 
Heaven be realized on earth which ancient 
prophets sang and predicted. All truth shall 
be harmonized and reduced to a beautiful sub- 
jective synthesis in the life of humanity: 

No longer do we see jealousies and enmities 
dividing the world. The battle-cry is hushed, 
and the sword of sectarian hate has found rest 
in the sheath. No longer do we see scriptures 
arrayed against scriptures, churches against 
churches, sects against sects, endless groups 
of fighting zealots. Itis one undivided spirit 
world, in which there is neither caste nor 
sect nor nationality. Leaving the earth and 
allthat is earthy below, we soar, on the pin- 
ions of oriental transcendentalism, into the 
purer atmosphere of yoga ; and from there we 
see a vast sea of spirituality rolling below, in 
which Europe and Asia are immersed and lost, 
and the whole world of sectarianism is 
drowned in the fllimitable ocean of eternal 
truth. How grand, yet how real is this sub- 
jective heaven! ‘khis is Heaven, indeed. Do 
not identify yourselves with any small sect, 
but embrace all humanity. Honor Christ, but 
never be “Christian” inthe popular accept- 
ation of the term. Christ is not Christianity. 
In accepting the former, take care you do not 
accept the latter. Let it be your ambition to 
outgrow the popular types of narrow Christian 
faith and merge in the vastness of Christ. 
Neither should you become Christians, nor 
should you simply aspire to be Christ-like. A 
mere imitation of Christ's virtues is not enough. 
Christian life and Christ-like life, when closely 
scrutinized, would appear to represent the low- 
er strata of spiritual life. Advance to a higher 
ideal, my friends. Be Christ. Do not rest sat- 
isfied with anything short of this. I say again: 
Be Christ. Incorporate him into your being; 
import him bodily into your own conscious- 
ness. Make bim your fiesh and blood. Let us 
all beso many Christs, each a small Christ in 
his own humble way. We will have no out- 

ward Christ, however pure. For what is 
Christ? Not a doctrine, but the eternal and 
universal spirit of sonship. He is the light 
thet lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. As such, he lived before he was born; 
aud be still lives, though dead. As such, he 
shines in the Christian as well as the non 
Christian world, and he excludes no saint, no 
scripture, no light vouchsafed before or after 
him. The “light” that isin every man can- 
not be exclusive. I cannot imagine a fictitious 
Christ. The Christ of the Gospel, the Son of 
Ged, whoembodies iy himself the Father’s will 








ity in man lost by Adam—that is to me, and 
may he be unto you, the true Jesus. I have 
no other Christ.* I will accept no other Christ. 
It is in him and through him that we are recon™ 
ciled to God and to all truth, and, therefore, to 
all dispensations and prophets. . If Christ 
means, as every true Christian alleges, the 
reconciliation of human with Divine will, then 
let there be no war or discord in his name, but 
* peace on earth and good willamong men.” If 
you have the true Christ in you, alltruth, whether 
Jew or Gentile, Hindu or Christian, will pour 
into you through him, and you will assimilate 
the wisdom and righteousness of each sect and 
denomination. Accept the Prince of prophets, 
and you will find in him all prophets, Eastern 
and Western. If you are Christians, you will 
quarrel and fight; but if you are so many little 
Christs, the barmony of Heaven will reign 
among you and there shall be no sectarian 
division. Fling away the sectarian’s idol-Christ, 
and let us be one in the large Christ of all ages 
and creeds. 

Such is the New Dispensation. It is the har- 
mony of all scriptures and prophets and dis- 
pensations. I[t is not an insulated creed, but 
the science which binds and explains and har- 
monizes all religions. It gives to history a 
meaning, to the action of Providence a consist- 
ency, to quarreling churches a common bond, 
to successive dispeusations a continuity, to 
the East and the West a common home. It 
shows by marvelous synthesis how the different 
rainbow colors are one in the light of heaven. 
The New Dispensation is the sweet music 
of diverseinstruments. Itis the precious neck- 
lace in which are strung together the rubies 
and pearls of all ages and climes. It is the 
celestial court where around euthroned Divin- 
ity shine the lights of saints and prophets. It 
is the wonderful solvent which fuses all dis- 
pensations into a new chemical substance. It 
is the mighty absorbent which absobs all 
that is true and good and beautiful in the 
objective world. Before the flag of this blessed 
Dispensation bow, ye nations, and proclaim the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. In blessed eucharist let us eat and assim- 
flate all the saints and prophets of the world. 
Thussba)l we put on the new man,and say: The 
Lord Jesus is my will, Socrates my head, 
Chaitanya my heart, the Hindu Rishi my soul, 
and the philanthropic Howard my right hand. 
And, thus transformed into the new man, let 
each of us bear witness unto the new Gospel. 
Let many-sided truth, incarnate in different 
saints and proplets,come down from Heaven 
and dwell in you, that you may have that 
blessed Garmony of character in which is eter- 
nal life and salvation. 

Brother apostles, before I conclude, I must 
say a word toyou. Icharge you to stand for- 
ward boldly with the flag of the New Dispensa- 
tion. March under the Divioe Captain’s 
command, and let victory and glory be yours. 
Let your faith and character so shine before 
men that you may be reckoned worthy of the 
flag you bear. Heed not the voice of evil 
counselors, but seek wisdom in inspiration. 
Let Heaven’s light be your guide. Realize the 
tremendous responsibilities which stand upon 
your shoulders, as tae chosen apostles of the 
present dispensation, and in the discharge of 
your sacred mission turn neither to the right 
nor to the left. In these days of skepticism, a 
whole army of infidels will attack you and 
persecute you. The light which the Lord has 
vouchsafed unto you is darkness unto all those 
who have no faith, and they sball laugh at you. 
Stand firm. Small is your number now, but 
many will come and swell yoar ranks in the 
fullness of time. With the living blood of all 
the saints and all the prophets in you, ye shall 
know no discomfiture, bat sball fill the land 
with light and love and life. Sbrink not from 
trial, but let all who choose come and test your 
doctrines. Let the impostor tremble, for he 
deals in lies and unrealities. But, my beloved 
brother apostles, ours is real truth, and by the 
grace of our Blessed Lord we will prove it. 
Brethren, whether you give us honor or not, 
give us your prayers, and we shall go on con- 
quering, and rejvicing, and glorifying the Lord 
of the New Dispensation. 


Biblical Research, 


CARCHEMISH, THE CAPITAL OF 
THE HITTITES. 


BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


On April 20th, 1699, Henry Maundrell, chap- 
lain to the English mercantile colony at Alep- 
po, in Syria, while on a pleasure trip to the 
banks of the Euphrates, pitched his tent be- 
neath the great mound of Kalaat Jerabhis, on 
the west bank of the Euphrates, twenty miles 
below the town of Bir or Biredjuk. In his 
carefully compiled diary, published some years 
after his death, this early traveler in Syria 
gives. a very fuil description of the ruins, 
marking the great castle-mound and the traces 
of walls and gates, and giving as his opinion 











that these ruins must mark the site of some 


ancient city. Yet nearly two centuries have 
elapsed since the problem suggested by the 
mention of these ruins in Henry Maundrel’s 
diary met with the solution at the hands 
of explorer or archeologist. Had the careful 
chaplain had but a little exploring zeal, he 
would bave found, but a few feet below the 
surface, monuments which would have filled 
with astonishment all the learned men of the 
seventeenth century, as they have now proved 
a surprise and a puzzle to the archwxologists of 
the present day. The merit of proving these 
ruins to be those of some city more ancient 
than a Greco-Roman frontier town is due to 
Mr. J. H. Skene, the British consul at Aleppo, 
who first found there remains of antique 
sculptures. 

The story of the discovery of most ancient 
remains on this site is unother of the anecdola 
archa@ologia, Sheik Husayn, the bead-man of 
the village of Jerabhis, had built on the banks 
of the small stream which flows down one 
side of the ruins a mill for the grinding of 
corn, from which he derived a small income. 
The mill required new millstonés, so the 
proprietor turned to the adjacent ruins as the 
quarry from which to derive them. Among 
the fragments lying but a short distance from 
the ruins were several large blocks of black 
granite and basalt, and, on turning one of these, 
to examine if it was fitted for the purpose of 
making a millstone, the vandal found a carved 
figure and many strange characters, evidently 
writing of the “‘ cussed Giaours.”” But, hear- 
ing that Mr. Skene was in the neighborhood, 
he sent to tell him of the fortunate find, 
expecting to obtain a handsome backsheesh. 
The attention of Mr. Skene, called to these 
ruins in 1874, was the means which led to Mr. 
George Smith visiting the ruins in his last 
expedition to the East, and it was he who first 
identified the ruins as those of the Hittite cap- 
ital of Carchemish, a city which for more 
than ten centuries was one of the most im- 
portant cities in Western Asia. 

The site of the city isone which shows con- 
siderable skill in its selection, as, both from a 
military and commercial point of view, the 
small headland in the bend of the river is 
admirably fitted to be the site of an ancient 
city. The enceinte of the city is clearly indi- 
cated, as enclosed within the line of ramparts 
which mark the ancient walls of the city, and 
its irregular shape gives, usa circle of about 
three thousand yards, The line is broken in 
three places by openings which indicate where 
the ancient gateways were. The heaps of 
débris, stones, and columns, and fragments of 
cornices show that in the days of its greatness 
the chief gateway, the place of meeting and as- 
sembly of this important city, was a massive 
structure, flanked by towers, and with wide 


. portals. Through this gateway in the south- 


ern wall have passed the Hittite rulers in the 
days of the conquest of the “Fort of Chemosh”’ 
by those northern barbarians, the Egyptians, 
under Thothmes I (B.C. 1633), and possibly the 
armies of the grandson of this monarch, the 
Alexander the Great of Egypt, Thothmes LII 
(1600 B..C.). Can we picture the ambassadors 
of the great Sesostris, Rameses [I, who passed 
beneath its portal, bearing the offer of mar- 
riage made by the Pharaoh to the daughter of 
Kheta Sira, the king of the Kheta? Through 
this gateway passed the victorious Assyrian 
rulers, Assurnazirpal (B. C. 835), and his vic- 
torious son, Shalmanesar II (B. C. 860), the con- 
temporary of Ahab and Jehu, to levy tribute 
from Sangar, king of Carchemish; Tiglath- 
pileser II (B. C. 742): and, lastly, Sargon (B.C. 
716), who defeated here the allied armies of the 
Hittites and deposed Pisiris, the king, an- 
nexing the city to the rule of Assyria, 
A record of this important event has 
been found amid the ruins, on a brick 
inscribed in cuneiform characters with 
the name and titles of Sargon, the king of 
Assyria, thus coufirming the records given in 
the Khorsabad inscriptions. The governor of 
Carchemish in B. C. 693, Bel-salal-ani, was the 
eponym of Nineveh. Before the walls of this 
city took place the great battle which finally 
decided the supremacy of the Oriental world 
between the great empires of Egypt and 
Babylonia. In this battle the young Prince 
Nebuchadnezzar acted as the general for his 
father, and in B. C. 607 defeated the hosts of 
Pharaoh Necho (II Chron. xxxv, 20). Such 
are some of the events which are called to 
mind as we stand within the sbacow of the 
mounds which mark the ruins of the ancient 
gate of the Hittite capital, through which so 
many conquerors’ armies bave passed. 

On two sides, the northeast and southeast, 
the city is bounded by the broad stream of the 
Euphrates, which formed in the days of its 
greatness so important a commercial highway 
for Western Asia. On both these sides of the 
city there-are to be seen traces of a strongly 
built quay-wall. The upper courses of this wall 
are of Roman construction; but the lower 
courses, as revesled by the shafts sunk, exhib- 
it work of the early period, in the huge blocks 
of stone heaped regardless of size, aud in 
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most cases of the hardest black basalt or gran- 
ite. The works in tnese and other portions of 
the eity call to mind the colossal stones in 
the walls of Baalbek and the temples in the 
Lebanon, and future explorations may reveal 
that these wonders of the constructive art of 
the past are the work of the Hittite or Ru- 
ten, occupants of the Orontes or Litany 
Valley. 

It was evident that the quay on the south- 
east face of the city was the great landing- 
place for the merchandise which was brought 
by the Euphrates. This broad quay was once 
washed by the river; but the accumulation of 
the alluvium has caused the river to recede some 
distance eastward. An examination of the 
ruins in the neighborhood of this quay shows 
some interesting facts regarding the ruins in 
this quarter. A number of mounds running 
parallel from the interior of the city toward 
the quay attracted attention, and an examina- 
tion of the débris showed that these mounds 
indicated the streets which ran down to the 
great rendezvous of the merchants. This 
arrangement of the streets remind us of the 
streets of Babylon, as described by Herodotus. 
From this mercantile quarter of the city de- 
parted the rafts and kelleks, laden with the 
products of Syria-Armenia and Asia Minor, 
which they bore to Babylon and Chaldea, The 
commercial importance of this city is shown 
by the fact that one of the commercial standard 
weights, the mana or maneh of Carchemish, de- 
rived its name from this city. This weight was 
used in Nineveh in the time of the later kings; 
but the commercial instincts of the people of 
Carchemish had spread it as far as the shores 
of the Agean, as shown by the discoveries 
of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik.—(See *‘ Ilios,’”’ 


p. 471.) 
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THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION. 
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PROBABLY the most. interesting exhibition 
contemporary art that has been seen in Londou 
for some years is now open at the Gallery of 
the Fine Art Society,*in New Bond Street. 
The exhibition consists of eighteen paintings 
by Mr. J. E. Millais, representing by weli- 
selected examples the artist’s career, from early 
youth down to the present time. It is, per- 
baps, not too much to eay that there is hardly 
one second rate work in the entire collection. 
Each picture represents the best work of the 
artist at the time of its production. The first 
in the catalogue, however, is interesting his- 
torically, rather than artistically. It isa por- 
trait, painted in 1848, before Millais became a 
pre-Rapbaelite; well enough painted in the 
conventional style of thirty years ago. The 
next picture, painted a year later, shows the 
entire revolution in the artist’s style conse- 
quent upon his joining the pre-Raphaclite 
brethren. The subject is taken from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” and represents Ferdinand 
listening to the music of Aril. The whole 
picture is finished with great minuteness, ap- 
proaching, in this respect, the work of the 
early Flemish masters, ‘he vivid coloring, 
bright spring greens and purples, contrast 
strangely with the then orthodox brown and 
black of the preceding picture. The eagerly- 
listening expression of Fe:dioand’s face is well 
given. There is, however, no suggestion of 
Shakespeare’s “delicate Ariel” and ‘‘ sweet 
sprites’? in these quaint and grotesque elves. 
Indeed, the chief merit of the picture lies 
not in its rendering of the poet’s conception, 
but in the earfest fidelity to Nature with 
which every detail is given. No. 3, painted 
in the same year (1849), is of much bigherim- 
portance. It illustrates Keats’s poem, “ Isa- 
bella.”” The figures are seated at table. 
Lorenzo is offering fruit to Isabella, the lovers 
absorbed in each other and heedless of the 
scowls and sneers with which they are regarded 
by Isabella’s brothers. Probably ali the heads 
in this picture are portraits. One of them in 
the background is recognizable as that of the 
great poet-painter, Dante Rossetti. The paint- 
ing is distinguished by the same careful elabora- 
tion as in the “‘ Ferdinand and Ariel.” Its 
chief faults are a certain hardness of execu- 
tion (the falcon, for instance, looks almost 
wooden) and a want of aerial perspective, 
which causes the figures and the wall bebind 
to appear much too close together; but its 
merits far outweigh its defects. The varied 
expression of each face, from the scarcely sup- 
pressed rage of the eldest brother to the ab- 
sorbed appearance of the lovers and the quiet 
unconsciousness of the aged pair, is admirable. 

The next picture in point of date, “‘ Christ 
in the House of his Parents,” was also painted 
in 1849, and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1850. Itis the most thoughtfully conceived 
and suggestive picture in the present collec- 
tion. The scene is in the workshop of Joseph 
thecarpenter. The Child-Christ is showing to 
bis mother a wound made by a nail in the 
palin of bis baud, from which the blood drips 
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Gown on his foot. Mary kneels by him, exam- 
ining the hurt, with a countenance full of such 
anguish as suggests that her heart is struck 
by a sudden dim foreboding of those future 
wounds whereof this is as the shadow cast 
before. The little St. John is bringing a bowl 
of water. The care with which he carries it, 
lest any should spill, 1s exquisitely expressed 
Persons who do not care to look below the 
surface will be offended at the want of beauty 
in this picture; and, true enough, there Is 
very little of what is gencral'y understood by 
beauty in it. These are no bejeweled and 
crowned saints, as of old, but a simple work- 
ing family, with faces wrinkled and hands 
grimed with toil; but in this unattractive 
garment is wrapped a deep significance. ’Tis 
Bassanio’s leaden casket over again. The 
painter sternly discards the allurement of out- 
ward beauty, and shows us how inthis lowly 
environment dwells the true heart of human- 
ity. This isthe true Christianity of our day. 
In toil and sorrow is cast the lot of mankind, 
and in toil and sorrow must its redemption be 
sought. 

“The Woodman’s Daughter” (painted 1850) 
is particularly noticeable for the natural ex- 
pression of the two children. The “rich 
squire’s son ’’ is offering some strawberries to 
the little girl whose acquaintance he seeks to 
make, with an awkward shyness which is de- 
lightfully true to nature. She, on the other 
hand, receives his gift ‘with an air as unre- 
served and free” as his is constrained and 
bashful. The pine trees which form the back- 
ground are painted with admirable care and 
finish, as is, indeed, the whole picture, except 
the little girl herself, who is so slightly painted 
(albeit charming in expression) as to appear, 
by comparison, unfinished. 

“The Order of Release” (1853), well) known 
by the engraving, ie perhaps the most fault- 
less piece of painting in the room. The flesh 
painting is unsurpassable and every detail is 
rendered with the same perfect mastery and 
care. The sentiment of the picture is equally 

njoyable. The brave, loving wife, who has 
Bourn: the order for her husband’s release ; 
the gruff, unconcerned jailer; the Jacobite 
prisoner, overcome with emotion, hiding his 
face in his wife’s bosom ; the sleeping child, 
from whose hand tender primroses drop on 
the dungeon-floor, telling of the fairness and 
freedom without; the faithful dog, leaping up 
to welcome his long-abseut master—all these 
combine to make a picture which must ever 
hold rank among the best productions of Mr. 
Millais. Artistically, the excessive blackness 
of the backgrouud somewhat injures the color , 
but no doubt it was intended to Indicate the 
gloom of prison life, from which the captive 
is just set free. Twomore works remain to be 
noticed of Millais’s Pre-Raphaelite period, 
both distinguished by the beautiful tone of 
evening light pervading them. The lovelier 
of the two is “ Autumn Leaves,” a group of 
four interesting girls, standing around a bon- 
fire of the ‘‘sere and yellow leaves’’ of the 
dying year. Mr. Ruskin said of this picture 
that it was, as furas he knew, ‘the first in- 
stance existing of a perfectly painted twi- 
light.’"” The other picture, “The Vale of 
Rest’’ (painted 1858), is more somber and 
melancholy in subject and sentiment. In the 
quiet grounds of a convent a nun is digging a 
grave. Beside her another nun is seated, with 
arosary. The dusk is gathering round them, 
while overhead the calm evening sky is beau- 
tiful with purple and gold. 

The next picture in date is “ The Minuet,” 
4867. A little girl, with pretty, serious face, is 
performing a minuet, her whale soul absorbed 
in the dance. The principal point of differ- 
ence between this and the earlier works is the 
slighter aud less careful nvanner of painting the 
background accessories. But there is no sud- 
den change of style. Noone who examines 
these pictures can fail to observe how Mr. Mil- 
lais’s present style has been gradually de- 
veloped, power and dexterity of handling in- 
creasing proportionately with the decrease of 
finish. In the works of his pre-Raphaelite 
period a tendency to slightness of execution 
is seen more plainly as the years advance, 
‘‘Autumn Leaves’’ and the “ Vale of Rest” 
are much less minutely finished than *‘ Ferdi- 
nand”’ and “‘Isabella.”’ The ‘‘Minuet’’ is almost 
as finished in the principal figure as ‘‘Autumn 
Leaves.’ Tothe iormer the chief, if not the 
only objection isa certain crudeness and de- 
ficiency of gray ir the coloring, which is a not 
uncommon feature of Millais’s work in bis 
earliest, as well as his latest time. Lovely 
passages of color may be pointed out in most 
of his works; yet there is hardly a picture which 
ean be called entirely harmonious and delight- 
fulin coloring. Iv this respect he does not 
attain to the highest rank. In the ‘‘ Minuet,” 
for instance, there is no beauty in the crude, 
positive. reds and blues of the flowers in the 
child’s dress. They are very inferior to the 
lovely primroses in the “‘ Order of Release.”’ 

Mr. Millais is particularly great as a painter 
of children. The most charming picture in 
the room is “ Cherry Ripe,’”’ which I criticised 





in THE INDEPENDENT, on its first exhibition, last 
year, of which, upon seeing it again, I can 
only repeat that I have seen nothing eqaal to 
it as an expression of the loveliness of child- 
hood by any artist since Reynolds. On the 
walls of this room is exhibited an unrivaled 
collection of widely differing types of child- 
hood. The sweet little peasant-girl and the 
aristocratic boy in “The Woodman’s Daugh- 
ter”; the healthy, happy girls in “ Autump 
Leaves’; the prim little maiden of the “‘ Min- 
uet’’; the thoughtfal, dreaming boy, Raleigh, 
listening, with might and main, to the old sea- 
man’s wonderful stories of the Western World; 
the fair young princess, Elizabeth, pining in 
captivity ; the young sons of Edward IV in 
the Towcr, trembling and pale, with vague 
forebodings of their unhappy end; and, last 
and loveliest, ‘‘ Cherry Ripe” form a gallery 
of priceless treasures for all who sympatize 
with the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fan- 
cies of this fairest and sweetest time of hu- 
man life. The “‘ Princess Elizabeth” 1s the 
latest work in the collection, having been but 
recently painted and never before exhibited. 
The brief history of this innocent victim of 
other people’s misdeeds fs full of pathos. 
Daughter of Charles I, she died in captivity, in 
1650, at the age of fifteen years, more than half 
of which she had passed in confinement. The 
graceful figure and patient, upturned face are 
most sympathetic and beautiful. It may be 
not uninteresting to observe that the carved 
wooden cabinet in the background was form- 
erly the property of Charles I. It belongs now 
to Mr. Millats. 

A few words must suffice for the remaining 
pictures. ‘‘ The Northwest Passage” (1873) is 
a good example of the artist’s power of paint- 
ing, and the face of the old sea-captain is very 
suceessful in expression. ‘‘ Chill October” 
(1870) is the only pure landscape in the room. 
Although nearly ten years have elapsed since 
its first exhibition in the Royal Academy, it 
still remeins, I think, unequaled by any of the 
succeeding landscapes from the same hand. 
‘lhe cool gray tone is true and harmonious, 
and there is poetic feeling in the mournful 
sway of the trees and the gleaming water. 
The reeds of the foreground are wonderfully 
paiuted, with all the grace avd perplexity of 
Nature. ‘‘The Gambler’s Wife” appeals to 
us by the pathos of the subject, as well as by 
the beauty of ite rendering, while “ A Yeoman 
of the Guard’’ is a superb piece of masterly 
work. Lastof all, the portrait of Mr. Millais, 
by himself, which was exhibited last year in 
the Royal Academy, forms a fitting close to an 
exhibition of such varied and sustained intet- 
est as could attach to the works of but few 
others among living artiste. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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WHY MAKE A WILL? 


Tue law of the land gives careful and con- 
siderate directions how the property of those 
who die without wills shall be distributed. 
‘They are very judicious and provide for every 
case which can occur. There is, therefore, some 
reason for the feeling, often expressed, that a 
man need not make a will if he is satisfied with 
distribution by law. ‘‘I think the law makes 
a good enough will for me ”’ is sometimes said, 
This, of course, can be the thought of those 
only who do not care to give any different 
direction as to their estate than the law would 
afford. It is familiar to every one that the 
legal division of an estate—the provision made 
by what is called the Statute of Distributions— 
simply apportions the preperty among rela- 
tives and kindred. Itis general and inflexible. 
It makes no allowance among children for one’s 
being an invalid, another’s being a profligate, 
a third’s having already been enriched from 
some other source. It devotes no share to 
benevolent purposes. Every one perfectly 
understands that, if he desires to give any 
specific directions, he must make a will. 

But why make a will if one is satisfied with 
the division dictated by the law? There are 
several reasons. Let it be assumed that a man 
bas compared the value of his property, the 
number and needs of his family, the expecta- 
tions of friends and acquaintances, and the 
claims of religion and charity, and has consid- 
erately examined the distribution which the 
law will make, and bas become satisfied with 
that,as being,on the whole, the best for the 
case. Are there reasons why he should make 
a will? We think there are; and, without 
now saying anything as to advisability of mak- 
ing special gifts, we shall speak briefly of some 
advantages and some objections, showing that, 
on the whole, to make a will is desirable. 

ADVANTAGES,—A will! will gratify and comfort 
your family.—Do you rear a Christmas-tree in 
your household? Would you not rather bang 
the doll, the Noah’s Ark, the fishing-rod on 
the tree yourself than have the children find 
the same valuables in the street? And do you 


not, on reflection, prefer that they shall re- 





from you, rather than that the law shall “ dis- 
tribute’’ your property among them, because 
it was found “lying about loose.” You 
have, let us.say, only two children, twins, 
of equally good health and character, 
and only ten Government bonds, and are 
convinced that nothing is wiser than to 
give five bonds to each child—just what the 
law would do. Give the bonds by will, with 
some kindly, parental words, to be read and 
remembered when you are gone. The bonds 
will then be valued as your gift, and the words 
will be a legacy besides. And, generally, a 
family acting under a will are permitted to 
bave the satisfaction of feeling that they are 
carrying forward the definite wishes of the 
departed head, a comfort of which those who 
administer an intestate estate are deprived. 

A will secures an executor of your own choosing. 
—The law will name an administrator ; but he 
may, in some contingencies, be a creditor ora 
stranger. Grant that the legal distribution 
suits you. Do you not wish it faithfully and 
honestly made? Can you not serve your heirs 
by naming the person to be trusted to make it? 

A will may greatly facilitate settlement.—As the 
law has no regard to considerations of per- 
sonal confidence in appointing an administra- 
tor, so it necessarily exacts from him a bond, 
and requires him to commeuce his duties by 
making, with aid of appraisers, a minute in- 
ventory and valuation of the property, article 
by article. The necessity of giving bond ts 
sometimes a great embarrassment. Cases have 
been known in which an estate perfectly sim- 
ple, but large (value say a million dollars), 
has been long delayed in distribution, because 
the probate judge has called for a bond in the 
sum of say two millions and no one could be 
found to give it. Likewise, it is often a griev- 
ance to a family that, in the first weeks of be- 
reavement, four townemen mast go through 
the homestead, cataloguing everything, in- 
quiring what it cost, and discussing what it is 
worth. By will, one may direct that his ex- 
ecutor shall not be required to give bond, or 
that he need not find sureties or the like. 
And he may give those things which the wife 
and children have in ase, specifically: the 
housebold furniture to the wife; the paint- 
ings and planoto the daughter; the clothing, 
the books, the horse, and the gun to the son. 
By such forethought, suited to the circum- 
stances of the particular case, the task may 
be greatly aided. 

Ossections.—I do not wish to talk my affairs 
over with a lawyer.—This is not required. You 
are at liberty to draw your own will; and, if 
the dispositions you propose are anywhere 
near as direct and simple as those the law 
would make and you have average ability for 
writing your wishes, you can safely do so. 

1 have not time.—This objection is better than 
it appears. When men say they have not time 
to make a will, they object not to the mere 
task of writing the three or four pages of 
letter-paper needful, but to the difficulty of 
framing any comprebensive scheme for the 
disposal of their interests ; interests which are 
not only complicated and perplexing as they 
stand, but are subject to constant change as 
business proceeds. The difficulty of doing 
this is often great. Toward the close of life 
many matters settle themselves ; affairs natu- 
rally become more simple. Even in sudden, 
fatal sickness a testator has not to consider 
and provide for continuing prosecution and 
development of his interests. He makes his 
will disposing of matters as they stand. The 
attempt by one in active life and full employ- 
ment to delineate a disposal of affairs which 
will change materially month by month 
through many years to come is far more diffi- 
cult. If one endeavors to embrace everything, 
the task becomes nigh impossible. But one 
need not embrace everything. Some of your 

affairs are simple and, relatively, permanent. 
Make a will as to these. The law will dispose 
of what you bequeath according to your will; 
and will distribute what you do not bequeath 
according to the fixed routine. You own, let 
us say, a house and furniture; you are ir part- 
nership in mercantile business, being thus pro- 
prietor of a stock of goods, constantly chang- 
ing; and you havea sixteenth interest in aclaim 
of your grandfather to be paid ‘or his losses 
in the War of 1812, which claim is, once in 
ten or a dozen years, urged in Congress, with 
steadily diminishing prospect that it will be 
paid. Never mind the claim. If the money 
shall be collected, and you do not make an- 
other will, the law may be trusted to distribute 
the money. Omit the stock of goods also, if 
you are unsettled in your plans, are intending 
to sell out or retire, and do not feel able to 
make a decision. The law will cheerfully 
appoint what is called an “‘ administrator de 
bonis non”’—an official contrived for the express 
purpose of dividiug up portions of estates 
which have been omitted from the wills of 
their owners—and he will settle with your 
partner, withdraw your share, and divide 
according to law. But to make a will covering 
the house and furniture will not engross much 
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ceive their shares of your property as gifts | ‘me. You can decide how you would wish 


to have these go. Provide for these. A year 
hence, if the partnership or the claim becomes 
settled, you can embrace it in a codicil. 

But I have nothing to leave.—This is a good 
objection, when it really exists. A pauper 
need not make a will. But is it certain 
you will not have something to leave? 
Small savings are the foundation of most 
estates. One who commences smal! savings 
may expect to leave property. Igt the man 
who feels that he has nothing to leave con- 
sider in what proportions he would like to 
give one hundred dollars, if he owned such 
sum. Let him deposit ten cents in the Dime 
Savings Bank, and make his will directing 
that whatever property he may leave shall be 
divided in such and such shares. Let him say 
nothing about specific sums; but give his 
property in halves, quarters, tenths. Perhaps 
this may be, for him, the beginning of small 
savings. If he finds it is not, he can burn the 
will. Many a man has acquired a property 
well worthy of being given by will through a 
new, sudden resolve, commenced in a way as 
feeble and prospectless as this. A will may 
become just what one needs toward acquiring 
property—a little motive to start small savings. 

In brief, in whatever aspect the question 
may be viewed, it is the duty, as well as privi- 
lege, of almost all persons to make a will. 
And so strongly are we impressed with this 
that it is our intention, in several articles dur- 
ing the year, to explain the popular aspects of 
will-making, treating such topics as Writing 
one’s own will, the Form of a will, Execution 
and Witnesses, Bequests to Wives and Daugh- 
ters, Benevolent Legacies, and possibly in- 
cluding some practical counsels to executors 
in their performance of their duties. These 
articles, while wholly untechnical, being de- 
signed for those whose studies and pursuits 
are remote from the law, will be carefully 
founded upon trustworthy legal experience 
and may be followed as professionally accur- 
ate. 








Sanitary. 


HOUSE-CARE AND HOUSE-KEEP- 
ING. 


Tue great City of New York is aroused on 
the question of dirt. Heralds and Graphics 
and all pictorials vie in expression, with all 
the resources of word and art-peinting. Street- 
cleaning contractors are on the scent from 
afar. The great concern is to clean the streets 
and to keep thém clean. All this is well. But 
let us remember that the street is not the san- 
itary unit. The house, the household, and 
the family—these are the beginnings of 
things. It is not enough to clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter, when within is 
ravening and all manner of uncleanness. This 
ought ye to do; but not to leave the other un- 
done. The center and substance of all rad- 
ical sanitary reform is in good housekeeping 
and in systematic and periodic house-cleausing. 
We go back with a kind of youthful glee to 
our first sanitary lessons, in the good mother’s 
home. The nicety of household oversight, 
the scrupulous scrubbing and brooming, 
the open fire and the daily airing, and 
all the details of a woman’s sanitation— 
these are not only the starting-points, 
but the indispensable and continuous items 
of all sanitary account. And then come the 
great spring and fall overhauling. No sooner 
had the pastor started for presbytery than the 
whole house was upturned. No cellar or attic, 
no bedroom nor sitting-room escaped the 
thorough ordeal. At the end of the week 
cleanliness was doubly clean. Even that Sat- 
urday night seemed to demand a harder rub- 
bing of the skin and more energetic work with 
the fine-tooth comb. The Sunday morning 
after the house-cleanin? week seemed as does 
all Nature after a day of pelting spring rain. 
We felt sure of a new lease of life, and of a 
view of whatsoever things are pure, and what- 
soever things are lovely, and of whatsoever 
things are of good report. Just imagine for 
such a city as New York such a house-cleaning 
as many a one of us have witnessed in the old 
homestead. It would be a year of health 
jubilee such as has not happened in a century. 
We must work back to that model and upon 
it. We believe American housekeeping is on 
the retrograde. So many avoid the responsi- 
bility of running a house. Summer and winter 
boarders multiply. There is all too little train- 
ing in that admirable art of a well-kept home. 
However well daily oversight may be prac- 
ticed, there is no substitute for this annual 
or semi-annual house-emptying. We have 
often wished that in our crowded cities the 
roof of each house could be surrounded by a 
firm, safe balcony, and the part of a roof 
so open as that carpets and beds and bedsteads 
and furniture could find room for shaking and 
airing and cleansing ad libitum. It cannot be 
denied that the want of space in cities and 
the cost and trouble of long removals deters 
many from that thorough house-overhauling 
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which would otherwise be practiced. No houses 
need this so much as those in the city. None 
are so apt to be neglected in the details of 
minute work. It is not only the tenement 
house that suffers. Those whose duty it is to 
visit the homes of the higher classes too often 
find good nestling places for the filth dis- 
eases, without attaching them all to an imper- 
fect sewer. There are other unkempt corners 
and closets and plague-spots besides these. 
The thorough care and administration of so 
much of an institution as the modern city 
house is an art by itself. It requires no small 
amount of careful training, of accurate dis- 
crimination, of real industry, and of business 
capacity. It is a capability like that which 
conducts a mercantile firm, made up of a 
knowledge of details and an ability to execute 
such as belongs not to the lower grades of 
ability. Hence, with the too imperfect oppor- 
tunities of the modern Daisy Millers, it is not 
wonderful that we find incapacity or neglect. 

While the men are so busy with the streets, 
it will be well for the women to throw out all 
the house-dirt, and so secure purity in the 
home. We wonder if a house-cleaning bill 
would not be reported by the legislative com- 
mittee. The City of Hygeia may yet be far in 
the future. It will not begin with street-clean- 
ing; it will deal first of all with the house and 
the home. And so we take the opportunity to 
urge that the house-cleaning of May shall this 
year be of the most decisive kind. From cellar 
to attic, let the scrub-brush and the broom 
flourish. Many modern appliances for reach- 
ing high walls, for cleaning and replacing car- 
pets, and for various other services are now at 
command; but the hard work and the intro- 
spection of the housekeeper can never be 
superseded. There must be examination of 
every cranny and corner, as if on search for 
Buffalo moths. We now have books of rules 
asto almost all arts. We are looking for a 
book, prepared by housewives, which shall tell 
in all details just how to cleanse a house, and 
so outline the work to be done and the best 
methods of doing it when the whole house is 
to be renewed. Perhaps, says good Max, you 
will no longer find it so strange that Master 
Quince introduces not only a pale, moonshine 
and a rough lion, but alsoa *‘ sweet ‘ovely 
wall’? as a living and talking per-v... There 
is so much of vitalizing tonicity in a perfectly 
clean dwelling that it seems to impart vital 
force and elasticity to the inmates, and to 
make them purer in heart, in character, and 
in life. 

So pardon us that we come in from the 
street, and heseech the good housewives of our 
country, and especially of our cities, to give the 
city homes such a cleansing this year as shall 
send joy to the hearts of the City Fathers, and 
make our American homes as conspicuous for 
their cleanlinesg as if Knickerbocker and the 
Holland Dutch were still in tidy and forcible 
possession. 


The Sunday-schoot. 


. LESSON FOR MAY 8th. 











THE PRODIGAL SON.—Loxg xv, 11—24. 


Notes.—This is regarded as the most beauti- 
ful and instructive of all the parables spoken 
by our Saviour and is sometimes called the 
Pearl of Parables. It has the same purpose as 
the two previous ones studied last Sabbath, of 
teaching that God rejoices more over the find- 
ing of the lost than over the safety of the good. 
** Two sons.”—One to represent the lost 
and the other what was not lost. 
“* Younger.”—With less experience and wis- 
dom. “ The portion of goods.’’—What he 
would naturally inherit—a third of his father’s 
property, if he were dead. “* Took his jour- 
néy."—To make his fortune in business, he 
would probably say and think, as many did- 
** Riotous living.’”’—The temptations to 
reckle@ indulgenee conquered any desire he 
may have had to go into business. “A 
mighty famine.”—One who is lost in™ sin finds 
that his sin brings on the famine, the lack of 
God’s faver, the hopelessness and ruined es- 
tate. “ To fad swine.”"—What would, to a 
Jew, more than anything else mark the degra- 
dation he bad reached, as swine were unclean 
and forbidden animals. “* Husks.”” —A 
kind of pod, called the carob bean, the coarse 
pod and bean of which were used chiefly for 
feeding animals. The dry; brown pods, thick 
and sweetish, and with the beans still in them, 
are sold here and there in this country, espe- 
cially in cities. ** Asone of thy hired servants.” 
—Who have food enough. “* But the father 
said,”’—Without waiting for the son to finish 
the speech he had prepared. “The best 
robe.”’—Tailors did not make clothes to fit in 
those days. One loose robe would fit as well 
another, and people of wealth kept a supply. 
“* Shoes.”’—Sandals. The first sign of 
recognition was to dress him like a son, and 
not a servant. 
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of seeking for instruction from every incident 
of a parable that is put in just to enliven the 
story; but this parable isso drawn from hu- 
man life and sin that the father’s love for the 
willful son runs just parallel to God’s mercy to 
a sinful race, and almost every part of the 
story has its lesson. 

God has piven us all our “‘ portion of goods.” 
We have abundant mercies, which we too often 
waste in selfish indulgence, forgetting God and 
wandering from him; and too many wander 
into the very “‘riotous living” described. 

One who has thus wandered from God, has 
lived in sin is in a deplorable condition. 
What real good can we have without Him? 
Bin will not feed our souls. We will starve on 
ft. We cannot be satisfied. We are lost, ut- 
terly lost, in famine and want, unless we can 
have God as our Father. 

There is no condition so low that from it 
one may not returnto God and be welcomed. 
He may be a drunkard, a thief in prison, de- 
graded like the swine ; but yet God loves him, 
and calis him, and will receive him. 

The Prodigal Son ‘‘came to himeelf.”” To 
be converted, to become a son of God, one 
must begin to think. He must see how hope- 
less is his case,that only God can save him, 
and he must determine to seek God. He must 
make that beginning. He must say : This does 
not pay. This will ruin me forever. I have 
been foolish and wicked. This is well called 
coming to one’s self. Hitherto he has been 
out of his head. 

“| will arise and go to my father.” That fs 
a blessed resolve. That is conversion. Before 
this he had begunto think and to be sorry. 
He grieved that he had left his father. He 
saw his error and regretted it. There was 
repentance. Now he resolves that he will go 
back to his father, and tell bim his repentance 


and serve him henceforth. That is conver- 
sion. 
‘“‘And he arose and came to his father.’s 


He had pow done all be could. But this he 
must do. It would not have been true con- 
version if he had not carried out his resolve. 
But now he had done all. The rest must de- 
pend on his father. ‘‘I can but perish if I 
go. Lam resolved to try.” 

Confession is very good for the soul. One 
who has owned up to his fault feele very much 
as if be had somehow got rid of his fault. We 
should tell God our sins. There are enough of 
them to confess. And children ought to con- 
fess to their parents their faults. They will be 
happier for it. ‘ 

Of dourse, the father was delighted to hare 
his son come back, if he did not bring a cent 
with Bim, nothing but his rays; for hé was his 
father. Of course, God is glad to have us re- 
turn to him, and he will welcome us joyfally, 
no matter how sinful we have been; for he is 
our Father. 

It was when ‘“‘he was a great way off”’ that 
his father saw him. God is waiting for us. He 
is longing for our returo and love. He does 
not need it; but he knows we do. He has 
made all ready for it. He has offered 
the sacrifice for our eins; he has sent out 
to callus. Jn one respect this story is not 
quite so true as that of the lost sheep. Here 
the son seeks his father. That must be true ; 
but it is also true that the shepherd seeks the 
lost sheep. God seeks us ; he calls us; he gives 
us his Spirit to invite us; he sends his min 
isters to urge us. The cry ‘‘Come” goes out 
into all the world. He beseeches us * Be ye 
reconciled unto God’; for it is we, foolish and 
simple, that need to be reconciled to God, and 
not he to us. 

It is wonderful, but true, and true because 
He is our Father, that God will love us just as 
tenderly as if we had never sinned. He may 
be even more tender to us. Who can reject 
such love, the love that gave Jesus for us and 
now 80 lovingly invites us? 

‘* They began to be merry.” The fatTier and 
the househuld. The record does not tell that 
they ceased. Will the joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth ever cease? Surely, the 
saved sinner will always be overflowing with 
joy and gratitude. 





—— 


. 
Music. 

Ix saying or farewell word of review 
to the Symphony Society for the season, we 
are happy to record its 1880 and 1881 work as 
artistically and financially a most thorough 
success. The twelve afternoon or evening 
concerts have been marked for crowded at- 
tendance, increasing popularity, and attractive 
programs, all worthily interpreted. The sym- 
phonies for the series have been the Fourth 
and Seventh of Beethoven, the Fourth of 
+ Schumann, and the ever-popular one in C of 
Schubert, and at the first concert Brahm’s 
First Symphony. Of these five, the first one 
mentioned received the test performance, 
though there has been little to criticise 
in the playing of any of the others. 
The overtures performed have included 








dnttruction.—We must try to svoid the error 


the ‘Egmont ”’ and ** Leonore No. 3” of 





Beethoven, Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhiuser” and 
“ Fliegende Hollander,” and Mozart's “ Magic 9 
Flute ” overtures, the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” being a 
particularly impressive performance. The 
element of novelty, which, thanks to the enter- 
prise of Dr. Damrosch, we now always expect 
in a Symphony Society season, has been 
afforded the public by the appearance of Mr. 
Georg Henschel at the first concert, and at the 
third (the second being entirely devoted to 
another presentation of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation 
de Faust’) were given the Bruch Violin Con- 
certo in G and Von Bronsart’s Spring Fan- 
tasia. Mauricio Dengremont was the soloist 
of the fourth concert, and Mr. Franz Rummel 
played with the orchestra Saint Sien’s rare 
concerto at the fifth; while the season con- 
cluded with the production of Berloiz’s ‘‘ Car- 
naval Romain’ overture and ‘Cinq Mai,’’ with 
Signor Galassi as soloist at the sixth and last 
concert, The above is certainly an unrivaled 
example of activity by an orchestral society in 
this country, and we heartily compliment Dr. 
Damrosch upon such @ single year’s record- 
The band has gained in smoothness and ele- 
gance of playing during this late season 
(power and sopority in broad effects it has 
never lacked), and, while it has yet to acquire 
more care in the nice shading of minor orches- 
tral effects and finish, there has been little to 
criticise in its work upon any: of the six pro- 
grams presented. We congratulate the So- 
ciety and its conductor and orchestra upon 
their late season, and look forward with pleas- 
ure to like successes for their next musical 
year’s work, to begin, as usual, with the Au- 
tumn. 


....The final concert for this season of the 
New York Philharmonic Society transpired 
April 9th. The program was the following: 





Symphony We: &..........cccccccccoscnccccccoccocss Brahm 
Dramatic Scena, “ Hecuba” ++. Rubinstein 
A Faust Overture. .........0-s-000 Peereccerseseess Wagner 
Aria “In Questa Tomba"’.’...........+00 o-..- Beethoven 
Scenes from the “ Dramatic Symphony”....... Berlioz 


Miss Emriy Wrsant, SoOLorst. 

This concert was Jess largely attended and of 
less interest, in fact, than any of its five pre- 
decessors. The now tolerably familiar Brahm’s 
Symphony, it cannot be denied, produces no 
very strong effect as a whole on the hearer’s 
mind, and its fragmentary beauties and a fin- 
ished interpretation by the orchestra on this 
occasion did not seem to redeem its mathe- 
matical lengthiness from wearying the aud- 
fence. The novelty of the evening, ** Hecuba,” 
a grand dramatic ecena, is a valuable contribu- 
tion from Rubinstein to our concert repertoire, 
and isa most dignified and beautiful work, in 
which, ontside of its musical qualities, the 
composer has wonderfully caught the apirit of 
the lofty old Greek drama. Though not well 
anited to her voice, Miss Winant sang it and 
the Beethoven aria with her usual musician- 
ly insight and taste. The Wagner overture 
and the Berlioz selections were performed at 
one of the Brooklyn Philharmonic concerts 
and have been previously commented upon in 
these columns. Mr. Thomas’s band played, 
with their usual perfection and intelligence, at 
thie coneert, which was, however, a rather 
tame and ineffective ending to a highly suc 
cessful and interesting season. 


Mr. Rafael Joseffy gave his farewell con- 
cert at Steinway Hall, on the 20th, Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas and a large orchestra assisting. 
The program was a most brilliant one for 
orchestra and pianist, Mr. Joseffy having in- 
cluded as his two principal numbers & hu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor, which he has 
lately become distinguished in playing here, 
and Liszt’s Second Concerto. In everything 
that this wonderful player did on this occasion 
he made manifest, as ever, his extraordivary 
powers asa virtuoso. Such a dazzling display 
of perfection in legato and staccato runs as he 
gave in the Liszt’s Concerto was aloue a thing 
to be remembered for a long time to come. 
large and select andience were present to bid 
this great and deservedly popular artist fare- 
well. 

....The present singularly long-drawn-out 
musical year in New York excites considerable 
comment elsewhere. Concert still succeeds 
to concert; the May Festival is yet to come; 
one lyric season is no sooner over at the Acade- 
my than another, still more brilliant and crowd- 
ed, succeeds; and the public are apparently as 
insatiable as ever for more. Apropos, as most 
of ourreaders are probably patrons of other 
than lyric entertainments, we are glad to say 
to the admirers of the Gallic music and school 
of singing that the appearance of those excel- 
lent examples and interpreters of {t—MM. 
Tournie and Utto, with some others of the 


French artists in French music—is rumored as 
the conclusion of the New York concert season. 


....Next Tuesday evening, with an audience 
of probably ten or twelve thousand, the May 
Festival begins. It is apparently an assured 
and overwhelming triumph. Mr. Franz 
Rummel’s April piano recitals were canceled, 
to the regret of the public. The Easter 
music in all our large cities is reported as 
singularly fine this year. The talented Leo 
‘Delibes’s ‘‘Jean de Nivelle’’ bas been the 














success and sensation of Vienna, 
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BAPTIST. 


BERRY, J. M., North Brookfield, accepts cal 

to New Berlin, N. Y. 

CHAPELLE, L. A., Janesville, Wis., called to 

Flemington, N. J. 

CONKLING, R. J., called to Shusan, N. Y, 

DEARBORN, D. A., East Granville, Mase., 
resigns. 

GRAVES, A. P., closes his labors at Lapeer, 
Mich. 

GROAT, E. G. O., called to Logan, la. 

JOSLYN, J. M., removes from Preston Hol- 
low to Otego, N. Y. 

KIMBALL, O. H., Bow, N. H., resigns. 

MORRIS, I. F., ord. at Gaston, N. C. 

PENTECOST, Hues O., accepts call to Marcy- 

Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POTTER, T. T., Neenah, Wis., accepts call to 

Grafton, Mass. 

PRITCHARD, Tomas H., D.D., called to 

Savannah, Ga. 
ROBSON, Sewarp, Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Carthage, N. Y. 

SWART, J. A., removes from West Haven to 
- Factory Point, Vt. 

TEALE, E. H., called to Charlotte, Mich. 

WHEAT, A. C., died, recently, at Sunbury, 


Penn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALCOTT, W. P., inst. in First ch., Boxford, 
Mass. 


AVERILL, J. O., Flusbing, N. Y., resigns. 

BACKUS, Janez, Yale Seminary, called to 
Chester, Conn. 

BRADFORD, B. F., Darien, Conn., called to 
Oxford, N. Y. 

CAIRNDUFF, W. H., Cedar Springs, Mich., 
resigns. 

DELAMATER, T. H., Meadville, Pa. will 
supply at Marshall, Mich. 

DENNEN, 8. RK, D.D., New Haven, Conn., 
will supply for Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., during the summer vacation. 

ELIOT, L. H., Bradford, Vt., goes to Keese- 
ville, N. Y., one year. 

EMRICH, F. E., will supply at Oxford, Me™ 

GALE, 8. F., Appleton, Wis., called to Romeo, 
Mich. 


GROSVENOR, C. P., Ashfor, Conn., resigns. 

GROVER, R B., senior class Andover, Mass., 
called to Glover, Vt. 

HEATH, A. H., New Bedford, Mass., called to 
Park ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

HIBBARD, A. G., West Leroy, Mich., called 
to South Coventry, Conn. 

HOBBS, W. A., senior class Oberlin, 0O., 
accepts call to Waverly, IIL. 

HUGHES, I. C., Fruitport, Mich., accepts call 
to Beacon, Ia 

JEWELL, G. C., Ellington, accepts call to 
Sand Bank, N. Y. 

LEAVITT, J. G., Bay City, Mich., accepts 
call to Webster, Mass. 

LIGHT, Newton, Yale Seminary, supplies 
Columbus, N. Y 

LOOMIS, A. F., Plymouth, IIL, resigns. 

MEAD, H. B., Saccarappa, Me., called to 
Second ch., Stonington, Conn. 

NASON, J. H., accepts call to Morrisville, 

NOYES, C. L., ord. in Third ch., Jersey City, 

NUTTING, G. B., Hancock, Minn., resigns. 


ROSENKRANS, D. W., Little Falls, Minn., 
resigns. 


SEWARD, D. M., D:D., New Province, N. 
Y., accepts call to Plymouth Church, Port- 
land, Me. 

STANTON, R. P., North Coventry, Conn., re 
signs. 

SUTHERLAND, Witutam L., called to Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


WALDO, L. F., accepts call to Alpine and 
Walker, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, Hompsrey, inst. at Terrebonne, 
La. 


WILLIAMSON, J. F., senior class Union 
Seminary, accepts call to Lewis-Avenue ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN, 


COLEMAN, L., Center Square, Penn., resigns. 

EARHART, M. G., accepts call to Parnassus, 
Penn. 

EWH, Georoe, died, recently, in Jersey City, 
N. J., aged 53. 

HELD, A. H. M., died, recently, in New York 
City, aged 75. 

HESSON, A. J., Mercersburg, Penn., resigns, 

HOPPE, C. F. W., died, recently, at Rochester, 


N. ¥., age 57. 

KERLIN, H. H., accepts call to Alexandria, 
Penn. 

McHENRY, 8., accepts call to West Fairview, 
Penn. bd 


RHODES,G. H., Sand Cut, Penn.,died, recently, 
SUTPHEN, Paut F., Valatie, N. Y., resigns. 
WELLS, L. D., Canajoharie, accepts call to 
Valatie, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
LLOYD, Joun E., Boonville, accepts call to 
Nyack, N. 
PAYSON, Georce H., accepts eall to Roslyn, 
N. Y. 


REEVES, D. M., accepts call to Johnstown, 
) 


SCHENCK, Harris f., Princeton, N. J., calle 
to Mahopac Falls, N. Y. 





STOUT, F. E., called to La Crosse, Wis, 
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Prince Roman SancuszKo, who died on the 
26th ult., belonged to one of the most ancient 
and wealthy families in Poland, and served 
with distinction as alde-de-camp of the gen- 
eralissimo of the Polish national army in the 
war of independence against Russia, in 1830-31. 
Wounded and made a prisoner, he was con- 
demned by a court-martial to be incorporated 
as a private in the Russian army in Caucasus 
On the sentence being submitted for approval 
to the Emperor Nicholas, the latter added on 
the margin the words: “‘ He shall make the 
journey on foot.” Accordingly, put in chains 
and in company with the lowest criminals, the 
Prince, a descendant of an fllustrious family, 
had to march about 2,000 versts before he 
reached his destination. After many years of 
service, he obtained the rank of sub-lieutenant, 
and toward the end of the reign of the Emper- 
or Nicholas was allowed to retnrn to his native 
place. Unable to serve further his country, 
through fll health, he devoted his talents and 
energy to the amelioration of his large estates 
and of the condition of the people living on 
them, and the family seat of Slawuta has now 
become a very flourishing town in the empire, 
containing many industries, a large library, 
and a gallery of pictures by the moat distin- 
guisbed artists in Europe. 


-+- Alexander ITI of Russia has promoted 
to a captaincy the young lieutenant who 
wrapped his own mantle around the wounded 
Czar, just after the explosion. It wasin this 
mantle that the murdered man was taken to 
the Winter Palace. “I have bought you a 
new cloak,” said the young Czar to the soldier, 
“T shall keep the other.” He has also given 
the officer a present of 1,200 roubles. 


.++-Prince William and his bride were the 
recipients of a necklace of three rows of 
choice pearls, held together by a magnificent 
diamond clasp, from the province of Broden- 
burg. Silesia sent a necklace of very large, 
sized diamonds of purest water. The casket 
eontaining them was made from the wood of 
an oak in the palace garden at Dolzig, where 
the Princess was born. 


.---Lord Beaconsfield, it is alleged, never 
acknowledged any of his own blood or kindred 
in social life, and was never known to extend 
a hand of kindness or encouragement to any 
rising or struggling literary man. In social 
life it was his intense delight to surround him- 
self, on the occasions of his rare gatherings, 
with a host of dukes and earle. 


....President Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
sailed April 16th for an eight-months’ trip and 
rest abroad. He has richly earned the respite 
from labor and leaves the College in better 
condition than it was ever in before. He will 
spend considerable time in Bohemia, and will 
make special educational investigations else- 
where. 


...-Govervor Jarvis, of North Carolina, has 
addressed a letter to leading educators in that 
state, asking their opinion as to the compara- 
tive merits of the school-readers, grammars, 
geographies, histories, spellers, arithmetics, 
dictionaries, and copy-hooks with which they 
are familiar. 


-...The Marquis Tseng, Chinese minister to 
France, is forbidden by custom and etiquette 
to sleep on beds used by other barbarians. 
Wherever he goes, therefore, in traveling about 
Europe, he carries his sleeping apparatus with 
him. 


«+«sThe Princess Stephante will make her 
bridal entry “to Vienna, on the 9th of next 
mouth, ina splendid chariot, drawn by eight 
horses. Her marriage to Rudolph will take 
Place on the fo!lowing day. 


-.--Dr. Julius Oppert, the distinguished 
writer on Assyrian archrology, has been 
elected a member of the French Academy, in 
the place of the late M. Mariette, the Egypt- 
ologist. 


...-Gladstone’s son Herbert made an admir- 
able speech in the House of Commons (his 
maiden effort) on Candahar. He promises to 
achieve distinction. 


....-Mrs, Elizabeth Upright, whose eleven 
sons served in the Union Army during the Re- 
bellion, now lives in Rockford, Floyd County, 
Towa. 


-++-The Princess Sophia Augusta of Ardeck, 
it is said, will be the future bride of Prince 
Henry, the emperor's grandson. 


.-+«Lord Lorne has fifty thousand dollars 
year and a furnished house as governor-general 
of Canada. 


..«+«Mr. Gladstone has subscribed £50 in aid 
of the sufferers by the earthquake in Scio. 


-++-Mrs, John Brown is not destitute, as has 
been reported, and does not seek help. 
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Mrs. OswaLp Ortenporrer, the wife of 
the editor of the Staats Zeitung, has given 
$35,000 to the promotion of the German school 
system, in memory of ber son, the late General 
Herman Uhl]. The fund will be known as the 
Herman Ub! Memorial Fund. Of this amount 
the German Teachers’ Seminary at Milwaukee 
receives $10,000; the Free German School in 
New York City, $10,000; The German School 
of the Nineteenth Ward, the school of the 
Turners’ Association, and Professor Adler’s 
school $5,000 each. The money will be in- 
vested for these institutions and the interest 
paid them. 


....A canvas recently made as to the secta- 
rian preferences of the Harvard University stu- 
dents shows that the Episcopalians finally out- 
number the Unitarians at that institution. Out 
of a total of 1,009 studente, 28.8 per cent. belong 
to the former denomination and 22.5 per cent. 
to the latter. 
as follows: Congregationalists, 17.6 per cent.; 
Baptists, 4.3; Roman Catholics, 3.4; Presby- 
terians, 3; Swedenborgians, 2; Universalists, 
1.8; Methodists, 1.6; Hebrews, 1. About 10 
per cent. are non-sectarian and 4 per cent. 
class themselves as agnostics or atheists. 


..-«Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
which recently received $25,000 from Mrs. 
Stone, has lately been remembered in the bene- 
factions of another lady, Mrs. Hannah 8. 
Toland, who has given $5,000 to a scholarship 
fund for the aid of students in its theological 
department. The catalogue, just out, shows 265 
students—viz., theological 39, medical 81, law 
13, college 16, preparatory 19, normal 97—with 
twenty-four instructors. Congress gives par- 
tial aid, to the amount of $10,000 per annum. 
The institution is under the presidency of the 
Rev. William W. Patton, D.D. 


..+-The latest report of the minister of edu- 
cation shows a steady increase of public in- 
struction throughout the Japanese Empire. 
The school attendance is now 35,000,000, 
the males, however, unduly preponderating. 
There is a good deal to do yet in the proper 
payments of teachers in Japan. School teach- 
ers’ wages in that country are rather infinites 
imal, something less than $25 a year sufficing 
for the average schoolmaster. 


-+s.The average cost of teaching per pupil 
in the Philadelphia schools is $9.46. Based on 
annual expenditure, the average cost is $12.90. 
The school-board is shortly to consider az 
amendment to the rules, providing that no 
pupil shall be excluded from the schools by 
reason of color. 


...-The University of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
Baptist institution, has been reorganized, there 
being an entire change of the faculty. David 
F. Call is the new president, and be will also 
discharge the duties of the professor of mathe- 
matics and social science. 


....In the midsummer term of the ‘School 
of Philosophy,” at Concord, President Porter, 
of Yale, and President McCosh, of Princeton, 
will deliver lectures this year. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has promised to read a paper on 
Carlyle, if his bealth will permit. 


.-«-A class for women bas been organized 
at Yale College, the lectures and instruction 
to be delivered by Professors Sumner, Wil- 
Hams, Brewer, and others. It will resemble 
what is popularly known as the “‘ Harvard 
Annex.”’ 


....The new compulsory education law in 
France provides, among other things, for in- 
struction on the duties of citizenship and the 
constitution of the country, elementary 
notions of political economy, and law, and gym- 
nastics. 


...-Daytona Institute for Young Women, 
situated at Daytona, Florida, provides a spe- 
cial department for those who, having received 
a liberal education, desire to epend a year or 
two in studying the flora and fauna of Florida. 


....The brothers Vassar are about to estab- 
lish in Poughkeepsie an institution which is 
to resemble the Cooper Institute in this city, 
and which will be called the “‘ Vassar Insti- 
tute.” 

...-Professor J. H. Hewitt, a graduate of 
Yale, and for three years acting president of 
Olivet College, has been elected professor of 
Greek at Dartmouth. 


..--Oberlin College has received a gift ef 
800 acres of valuable Missouri land from Dr. 
Lorenzo Firmin. 


....A new building, costing $100,000, is con- 
templated for Manitoba University, at Win- 
nipeg. 

....The Indiana Legislature has fafled to 
pass the proposed Compulsory Education Bill. 


«eseThe University of Tomsk, Siberia, is 


rapidly approaching completion. 
. 


The remainder are apportioned . 





Many an office-holder resembles a point, 
inasmuch as be has position without magni- 
tude. 

..... It rains alike on the just and the unjust. 
On the jast mainly because the unjust have 
borrowed their umbrellas. 


....The inhabitants of the Cauntbal Islands 
have discovered triching in an American mis- 
sionary. This is a sad blow at one of the coun- 
try’s leading exports. 


....A man in the suburbs has found a bed of 
remarkably fine clay on his property; but is 
andecided whether to start a brickyard or a 
French candy factory. 


«e+eThe Philadelphia Herald asks, apprehen- 
sively: *‘ What will be left of Delaware after 
she runs a canal through herself? The propo- 
sition savors of suicide.” 


...-1t is understood that the gentlemen who 
have been asked to become president of the 
World’s Fair will soon hold a mass meeting, if 
they can find a building big enough. 


....The legislators of Maine are an honest 
set. They say there is not money enough in 
the state to corrupt them. Recent travelers 
through Maine state that this fs true. 


....Father (who is always trying to teach 
his son how to act while at the table): ‘‘ Well, 
John, you see that when I have finished eating 
I always leave the table.’’ John: “ Yes, sir; 
and that is all you do leave.” 


....The Lockport Union says: “The first 
shad of the season was captured below the 
locks yesterday,” and then adds: ‘ This fs a 
lie.” We knew it as soon as we saw it. Every- 
body knows that shad don’t have locks. 


..A little three-year-old girl, while her 
mother was trying to get her to sleep, became 
interested in some outside noise. She was told 
that it was caused by a cricket, when she 
sagely observed: ‘‘ Mamma, I think he ought 
to be oiled.” 


---.“* What’s in a name?” Ah! William, 
you didn’t know everything, that’s certain. 
Balt can be bought for a few cents a quart; 
but call ft chloride of sodium, and the apothe- 
cary will mulct you to the tune of half a dollar 
for one poor scruple. 


anid cigar contains acetic, formic, butyric, 
valeric, and proprionic acids, prussic acid, creo- 
sote, carbolic acid, ammonia, sulphureted hy- 
drogen, pyridine, virodine, picoline, and rube- 
dine; and a boy just after having smoked bis 
first one will think there’s some more and 
worse things in it besides. 


....A man in Scbuylkill County, who suffered 
intense pain from inflammatory rheumatism: 
recently tried the Knock Chapel plaster cure, 
and has not experienced a particle of pain for 
two weeks. Onlya few days ago he left bis 
bed, forthe first time in two years, and visited 
the cemetery. He rode in a hearse. 


...“* Well, what do you want here?’’ re- 
marked Mr. Smith, as he sat up in bed and ad. 
dressed a professional burglar, who stood in 
front of the bureau. “‘I want money and 
bonds,” hissed the burglar, through his 
clenched teeth; “and quick about it, too.” 
“My friend,” retorted Mr. Smith, “‘ I’ve been 
looking for those things for the last twenty 
years, without success. But go on with your 
burglary. I’m sleepy” 


....-A gentleman in the New York swamp 
met a rether *‘ uncertain” acquaintance, the 
other day, when the latter said: ‘“‘I'’m a little 
short, and would like to ask you a conundrum 
in mental arithmetic.” 
the gentleman. ‘‘ Well,” said the “ short’s 
man, ‘‘suppose you had ten dollars in your 
pocket, and I should ask you for five dollars, 
how much would remain?” “Ten dollars,’ 
was the prompt answer. 


....-A gushing young lady, who purchased a 
bottle of Dr. Quaque’s health bitters (none 
genuine unless the Doctor's name is blown on 
the wrapper) sent him the following testimo- 
pial: ‘‘ Dear Doctor: I think your bitters are 
too awfully lovely! After taking half a bottle, 
Icould sleep until9 o’clock in the morning, 
while Ma was getting breakfast ready. My 
health is just too sweet for anything, and your 
delightful medieines are just too supremely 
nice,”’ ete. 


.---" How do you like the Episcopalian 
service ?”’ asked Jones. ‘‘ Never heard it,” 
replied Fogg. ‘‘I dropped in at one of the 
churches last Sunday. It was quite early, and 
so I began reading the service. I didn’t read 
far, though, before I found that it would never 
do for me. 80 I came out.” “ Why, what 
was the trouble?”’ “Too many collections.” 
“Too many collections?” “Yes. Gn almost 
every page it said ‘collect.’ One collection is 
all I can afford to respond to. + Must be awful- 
ly expensive to be an Episcopalian.” 


“Proceed,” observed - 
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The prompt mention in our Mst of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all votu received. The interestsof 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


A FUNDAMENTAL STUDY IN 
ZSTHETICS. 


THE appearance of such a book as Pro- 
fessor Kedney’s The Beautiful and the Sub- 
lime reminds us again of what is so often 
found true, that many of those principles 
which are the simplest in life are inscrut-_ 
able to philosophy. It matters little to the 
child who lay dreaming ‘oft on the dap- 
pled turf at ease” whether the emotion that 
expands his breast was the enjoyment of 
the beautiful or of the sublime. 


“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 


“The witchery of the soft blue sky” 
melted into his heart, and Nature’s bounty 
fed his mind, as Heaven’s grace redeemed 
his soul—he knows not how. Yet, when 
the fames sacra of philosophy kindles in 
his heart, and prompts him to interrogate 
the ‘‘ unassuming commonplace of Nature,” 
he will suddenly find himself confronted 
with problems which his awakened mind 
cannot solve and will not leave undisturbed 
in their simplicity. Certainly, if he should 
chance on this book of Professor Kedney’s, 
simpleas it may seem, he will find it no child’s 
play to work through it. The subject is 
difficult and the author has not gone out of 
his way to make it easier. It is rathera 
fault of the book that the course of the 
argument is not marked out and summed 
up as it progresses. It not only does not 
run in the beaten track, but it does not 
beat out its own track. It cuts across the 
country, and disdains the advantages of 
following the common geography of the 
subject. Still, it is an exciting and reward- 
ing chase that one rides from the beginning 
to the end of the book, provided he has 
strong enough legs under him to carry him 
on. 

President Porter remarks, in his work on 
the ‘‘Human Intellect,” that esthetics is a 
science whose canons are to be resolved in 
the last instance by psychology. Our author 
acts on this view of the matter, and opens 
with a brief but full enough definition of his 
psychological terms, a proceeding the more 
necessary in his case, as he has given some 
of these terms a meaning which even with 
this explanation it is not always easy to 
carry on through the book. 

The author's design is not to produce a 
manual, but to rediscuss the fundamental 
conceptions which underlie the subfect. 
He bas done this in a way which, it is pot 
too much to say, makes his book a contri- 
bution to philosophy; and, as philosophy is 
the sum of all wisdom and touches life 
widely on all sides, these speculations are 
significant not only in the narrow field of 
strict esthetics, but in ethics and in theology- 

The author pledges himself, from the 
title-page on, to determine the objectivity 
of beauty. With this end in view, he be 
gins in a careful psychological analysis, fol- 
lowing up with closest care the develop- 
ment of this principle in the human mind. 
He begins where it isa mere undeveloped 
potency, and shows how it starts into 
actual being in the reaction on the stimu- 
lating touch of Nature and of life. What 
many philosophers have claimed with re- 
gard to the ethical principle (that it is not 
developed in brutes) he asserts with more 
reason with regard to the esthetic principle. 
Passing onward from the lowest forms of 
self-conscious life, he brings the animal to 
the point where the complex agencies of 
the universe leave one vast class animal 
still, while the other springs higher than 
the stage of self-conscious being, into the 
plane of culture, where ideas dominate him 
and where he is to be borne on toward the 
realization of the higher potentialities of 
his nature. The goal of this process he 
views, with Kant, as the realization of the 
beautiful. 

The author exaggerates his disagreements 
with Kant. As regards modality, Kant 
held that beauty bas a necessary relation to 
our satisfaction in it; but he also held 
~F Tue BEAvrirvL AND THE SUBLDM. An Analysis of 
the Emotions and a Determination of the Objectivity 


of Beauty. By Jous Stzmporr Kepzer. Qiew York, 
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that in essence it is the symbol of the 
morally Good, and, though only sub- 
jective, is subjectively universal and 
@ wnecessary Idea for every man. In 
describing it as a symbol, he, however, 
introduced an objective relation, which, 
when pursued, leads, at least, into the near 
vicinity of the ground held by our author; 
for with him the beautiful is a synthesis, a 
subjective experience with an objective re- 
lation. With him the last secret of beauty 
is to be found in the Divine Being, who is 
the archetype of man. The objectivity of 
beauty, as known to us; is grounded in the 
laws of our being, which have also domin- 
ated the uuviverse, and in particular the con- 
stitution of man. 


The author has, however, a real differ- 
ence with Kant in the enlargement he de- 
sires to give to his conception of the beau- 
tiful as the symbol of only the moral Good. 
He holds it to be the symbol of absolute 
Good in the three relations in which it is 
possible—moral, intellectual, and physical. 
This point is much insisted on and is signifi 
cant. We have not time to discuss it. We 
should, however, add that it grows out of 
the author’s view of matter and spirit, and 
is closely connected with his trichotomist 
view of the vature of man as a being not 
only of body and spirit, but of body, soul, 
and spirit. 

As regards the author’s conception of 
matter, Newton said long ago, in the ‘‘ Prin- 
cipia,” that force without body is incon- 
ceivable. Professor Kedney has a very 
similar view. He says boldly that the ab- 
stract God is little to him; but only the 
God embodied in creation, in Christianity, 
in grace. We cannot undertake to trace 
the paternity of his conception. It may 
have been some healthy speculation on the 
Hegelian Nichts—Sein, inverted into the 
formula Sein=-Nichts and translated into the 
very sensible proposition that absolute being, 
without limitations, without form or body, 
and expressed in no terms of history or 
event, is a mere infinite blank—a cold 
shadow, which, whethef infinitely large 
or infinitely small, stands in no relation 
to us. If, then, spirit must have an ex- 
pression, why should not what we 
call matter be that expression? True, 
no experiment of the ‘laboratory will 
ever catch the subtle element lurking 
in the stuff under experiment. But what if 
it docs not? Do we yet know well enough 
what spirit is to assert that it cannot con- 
crete itself into matter? Do we yet know 
enough of matter to be sure that the solu- 
tion of the problem of theages isnot to pro- 
nounce that it is the concretion of the 
Divine Spirit? Is there anything to forbid 
this view in the aboriginal declaration 
‘*In the beginning God created the heaven 
and theearth”? At allevents, the author’s 
definition of matter, ‘‘as the mode in which 
spirit manifests itself to spirit,” not only 
contains a profound and revolutionary 
thought, but it is a controling principle in 
the book under review and may be said to 
have shaped the theory of beauty which it 
presents. 

We do not go with the author in many 
of his propositions. We see no reason on 
his own showing for the trichotomistic 
division of human nature. As he presents 
it, it amounts to nothing but a sub-classifi, 
cation of the second term. We do not feel 
so sure as he does that in the consumma- 
tion of all things, at the world’s end, the 
sublime will fall away and beauty alone 
remain. Lessing propounded a theory of 
grace in its relation to beauty which seems 
to us to define the differentia of grace and 
beauty more firmly. These, however, are 
trifies, and the merits of the book are great 
and many. The discussion of the relation 
of the beautiful and the sublime is admir- 
able. The remarks on the principle of self- 
abnegation in Christianity and the compari- 
son of Christian self-abnegation with the 
Buddhistic Nirvana are a good illustration 
of the fruitfulness and suggestiveness of the 
book. ‘‘ It is not desirable, then,” writes the 
author, ina passage which may form a fit- 
ting conclusion to these remarks, and in 
which he is speaking of the ultimate and 
eternal order of things—‘‘it is not desirable, 
then, to perpetuate self-sacrifice. Sacrifice 
is needful in order that there may be sacri- 
fice no longer, in order that it may be trans- 
muted into pure love, into joyful and:not 
painful giving and receiving.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Harper's Monthy comes out strong for May 
with a bewildering amount of interesting 
matter and striking illustrations, among which 
we mention, as having most interest to us, 
that by Frederick Naston ‘Music and Musi- 
cians in New York” and those on Thomas 
Carlyle and George Flfot, together with Mrs. 
Perry’s paper on ‘‘ Decorative Pottery of Cin- 
cinuati.” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has some 
fine lines on Walter Shirlaw’s ‘Indian Girl.” 
Mrs. Perry might have added to her state- 
ments with regard to the art of painting porce 
lain under the glaze that the art is now fully 
taught in the Ladies’ Art Association, in this 
city. Moncure D. Conway's paper on Carlyle 
4a extremely interesting, and after the abate 
ment required by the subjective habits of the 
man is really valuable. It is a singular illus- 
tration of the volatility of the author that, in 
speaking of Carlyle’s early training and of his 
father, he grows eloquent over a training 
which he has spent his life in attempting to 
banish from the earth. Mr. Paul’s article on 
George Eliot, though very good and interest- 
ing, brings forward nothing new, unless it be 
that he calls the authoress Mrs. Lewes at a 
time when she wrote herself a spinster. The 
resemblance of the portrait of George Eliot tn 
profile to that of Savonarola, and more re- 
motely to that of Dante, has often been 
remarked. Mr. Paul dwells on the resem- 
blance, and adds some touches of his own, 
associating the contour with “the well-known 
profile” of our Saviour “on a coin.’”? We 
should like to see this “‘ well-known profile on 
a coin" // But, coin or no coin, the whole 
passage is a revolting exhibition of the lengths 
to which these Gecrge Eliot worshipers can go, 
Scribner's Monthly for May contains sev- 
eral articles any one of which would make it 
amarkednumber. First of all is the record of 
Mr. Emerson's impressions of Carlyle in 1848, 
as communicated to the Massachusetts Histor- 
{cal Society, on the occasion of their commem- 
orative meeting, after having received news of 
Carlyle’s death. By arrangement with the So- 
ciety and with Mr. Emerson, this record is 
here given to the public. It is hardly neces- 
sary for usto add that readers of the recent 
“*Memotrs” will remember not only Carlyle’s 
own feeling toward Emerson, as the one man in 
all the world who knew him, but that it was 
Emerson who first made the discovery of what 
he wasin the reading of “‘ Sartor Resartus.” 
While in the article which follows next the 
estimate of the “literary work” of Carlyle 
must lack the personal interest of Enierson’s, 
no better man could be chosen to make'such a 





review than George Saintsbury. Were it not, 


for the unique interest attached to Mr. Emer- 
son’s contribution, this alone would make the 
number which contains it. George Cable be- 
gins his new story in this issue, and sets out 
with some strong characters in the first chap- 
ter. Weare glad that he has determined to work 
again in the old mine, from which he has 
already drawn so much. ‘ The Wild Sheep of 
the Sierra,’’ by John Mair, will be to most 
readers a surprise. Mr. Boyesen’s hexameters 
run smoothly in ‘‘Calpurnia,”’ and tell well their 
story of the Maxentian persecution. In view 
of the present effort to cleanse this city, the 
discussion by George E. Waring, Jr., of 
“The Sanitary Condition of New York” 
(with more to follow) is a timely contribution 
to a matter of supreme importance. The rest 
we pass, for want of space, merely calling at- 
tention, as we do so, to Clarence Cook’s plea 
for the restoration of stringed instruments to 
the music of church and home. Amen, 
The Alantic for May throws in ite contribution 
to the Carlyle reminiscences in what we sup- 
pose will be considered the strong paper of the 
number. Mr. Henry James, Senior, brings 
forward his note-book, and treats the public to 
sketches made on the spot. We do not intend 
to question Mr. James’s rendering. The lines 
he draws into the portrait of Carlyle are differ- 
ent from those made by the hands that wrote 
in the other two montblies ; but not, of course, 
inconsistent. They are, at least, a healthy break 
in the vast adulation which bas been rolling on 
since Carlyle died. Mr. James will probably 
be allowed to hold undisturbed his opinion 
that Carlyle was not so much a man of ideas or 
of thought as a world’s genius. He will hardly 
get off unchallenged from his statement that 
“‘Carlyle valued truth and good asa painter 
does his pigments; not for what they are in 
themselves, but for the effects they lend them- 
selves to in the sphere of production.”” On 
this view, Carlyle’s words sink to cant and him- 
self becomes only the Great Pretender. We 
are quite willing to entertain Mr. James’s criti- 
cisms ; but we must think that he strikes with 





‘the point of his knife, and in a way which is 


very unusual, when one has enjoyed the familiar 
confidences of a home. Mr. Whittier’s ‘* Rabbi 
Ishmael,’ without much originality of form or 
matter, is a finely versified presentation of the 
truth that revelation of the divine character as 
worthy of confidence and man’s ground of 
hope is the best communication Heaven 
bas for this world. Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
opens a subject which, without being 





really new, has as ‘much interest and impor- 
tance as if it were, in his paper on “ Lawn 
Planting for Winter Effect.” The emphasis 
lies.on winter effect. Mr. Richard Grant White 
administers a new wound to British pride, in 
his *‘ Correspondence with a British Critic.” 
Mr. E. H. House throws light into what we 
fear is a faded. chapter in the history of our 
relations with Japan. We mention these, 
among the many good things in the number, 
as having especially interested us. 


-+-. We are glad to observe that Cartoons, a 
collection of miscell poems by Margaret 
J. Preston (Boston: Roberts Brothers), has 
already reached the third edition. Many of 
these poems were first published in Tar Inpe- 
PENDENT. They are collected here in an orderly 
way, which adds to their interest. They are at 
once bright and thoughtful, and follow an un- 
beaten track in the choice of subjects. With 
the exception of a certain fondness for a kind 
of theatrico-interlocutory style, they are free 
from mannerism. There is no verbosity and 
no meagerness. The author reaches the point 
aimed at. The diction is pure, and the versilt- 
cation, without displaying great imaginative 
power, is graceful, vigorous, and finished. 
The generation of cultivated old gentle- 
men who feathered their patriotic wit with 
quotations from Jobn Trumbull’s MM’ Fin- 
gu: An Epic Poem, is rapidly passing 
from the earth. Before the last of the 
stately band disappears, it may brighten 
his eye to learn that Benson J. Loss- 
ing, LL.D. (American Book Exchange), has 
brought out an annotated edition of their fa- 
vorite patriotic satire. John Trumbull be- 
longed to the celebrated Connecticut family of 
Trumbulls, and was through his life the ad- 
mired friend of President Dwight. He wasa 
precocious lad, qualified to enter Yale when 
seven years old, and did enter, we believe, six 
years later, at thirteen. He held many import- 
ant positions in the state and was the anthor 
of a number of political satires. M’Fingal is 
written in the Hudibrastic vein and meter, and 
purenes the Tory cause with a wit which was 
immensely effective at the time and remains 
highly entertaining still. President Dwight con- 
sidered it, in many important respects, superior 
to Dr. Butler’s anti-Puritan composition. For 
atime these rhymes flew about from mouth to 
mouth in England, where they did good service 
for the opponents of the war. When, at 
length, it was discovered that they were by 
an American and rebel author the feeling 
changed. The entire poem, as we have it here, 
was not completed until the close of the war, 
in 1782. The poem is full of bite, which turn 
on contemporary history, and would be lost 
without good and abundant anuotations. Mr- 
Lossing has done this work copiously and, 
in the main, very well. Not always, per- 
haps, in the way to raise his own reputa- 
tion; but in a way to put the reader in 
possession of what he requires to know to 
read the poem with intelligence and to enjoy 
its wit and satire.———The Two Miss Jean 
Dawsons, by Mafgaret M. Robertson (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is a quiet 
Scotch love-story, written with taste and relig- 
ious feeling, but without partieular power or 
interest. It is to be commended for purity 
and simplicity of style and narrative. 
Mrs. Ellen Ross’s Dora’s Boy (New York : Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co.) is a pathetic and well-written 
temperance tale, which will be a welcome 
addition to the Sunday-school library. 
Considerable skill in delineating an extremely 
peculiar yet not altogether unnatural study of 
character is displaye@ in Harry W. French’s 
Ego. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.)- Asa story it 
amounts to little; but the portrayal of Law- 
rence Edward’s temperament is fairly well 














done. The leading thonght of the book—the’ 


assertion of self against circumstances and the 
superiority of human will and character to 
the environment—are to be commended, The 
story of the reunited gem, though not original, 
is used to good effect. Lady Clara de Vere, 
by Frederich Spielhagen (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), is a dull book, into which Spiel- 
hagen has not infused enough even of his in- 
evitable metaphysics to give it character. The 
incidents are hackneyed and the story weak, 
short as it is and unworthy of the author, who 
has done better work. Its literary interest is 
about equivalent to that of the libretto of Flo- 
tow’s opera of “ Martha,’’ which it amusingly 
suggests in plot, dialogue, and situations. 
Beauliew (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.), an annoymous novel, is evidently writ- 
ten by one who has read rather more than bis 
or her share of the average bad French novel, 
and whom a manifest desire to combine the 
flavors of Ponson du Terail, Houssaye, Charles 
Reade, and George Lawrence inspires to liter- 
ary labors. The book is a compound of bad 
English.and bad morals with unnecessary pro- 
fanity.——-- By the Tiber (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.), being from the pen which wrote ‘‘ Sig- 
nor Monaldini’s Niece,’’ bas been anticipated 
with intérest by the novel-reading public, As 
a piece of literary work it may fairly be called 
an improvement on its forerunner. It has 
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many clever things in it, much rather epigram- 
matic brightness of dialogue, and one piece of 
eccentric character drawing (Miss Cromo) is, 
perhaps, especially original. As a story, how- 
ever, it lacks cohesion, Its two concurrent plots 


“are badly managed. Outside of the interesting 


but vague and ‘‘priggish’’ heroine, it deals with a 
certain element of modern Roman society which 
is certainly very disagreeable and, we trust, rare. 
The latter part of the book is morbid and pain- 
ful. The author displays throughout her strong 
sectarian prejudices. It is not a healthy book. 
The chapter ‘‘Ina Wheat Field’ is an orig- 
inal and good bit of writing. The description 
of the peasant character (p. 143 e/ ss.) is a fair 
example of what is best in the book. 


.++C, A, Fyffe’s History of Modern Burope 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) promises to do 
for the political history of modern Europe what 
Green’s bas done for that of the English 
people. It is premature to pronounce an 
opinion In advance ona work only one-third of 
which has come out; but the first volume, 
covering the period from the outbreak of the 
French Revolutionary Wars, in 1792, to the ac- 
cession of Louis XVIII, awakens the highest 
expectations of the rest. The autbor promises 
in a second volume to bring the reader down 
to the beginning of the Second Empire, in 1848, 
and to cover the ground to the present time in 
the third. The range of the work is limited to 
the political history of modern Europe. It 
traces the causes and events which have brought 
the states of Europe to their présent position. 
In doing this, the author has found it necessary 
to repeat with rigorous brevity for tne body 
of Europe the method pursued by Taine fv the 
“Ancien Régime” of France, and describe the 
social and politico-social condition of things 
which left Europe to fall» prey to the power 
and genius of Napoleon. Mr. Fyffe takes for 
himself the unembarrassed position of an 
English Liberal. He writes in full sympathy 
with democratic freedom and with what is 
called in France “the ideas of 1789.”” In this 
point of view his work, so far as this volume 
goes, supplies an excellent corrective to 
the recently published ‘Metternich Me- 
moirs,’’ which become doubly valuable when 
read in connection with the broader and 
more scientific impartiality of this his- 
tory. The author of this book comes of a 
race which was deeply involved in the passion 
of the struggle he describes; but, when one 
thinks of it, the attitude he holds to that 
strife, bis impartiality and judicial indifference 
to its personal aspects, is a quality in a bisto- 
rian which has only become possible in recent 
years, and only become possible now because 
the approximation of -nations and races to 
each other, and to the realization of the Chris- 
tian idea of race solidarity and the identifica- 
tion of interests, has created for an author a 
great public, which transcends national bound- 
aries and requires him to treat the subject on 
higher than personal grounds. Mr. Fyffe com- 
bines the complex and tangled elements into a 
simple narrative, and displays much of what 
we should call historic genius in the art with 
which he proportions the main stream to the 
accessories and suffers none of bis tributaries to 
wander away or be lost, but brings all together 
without confusion and without violence to the 
natural order of events. There is Lo flourish 
of learning and no‘catalogue of authorities. 
Only from the text as it stands do we learn 
with what exhaustive diligence the author has 
studied the original documents in which lay 
hidden the history he has developed. His 
command of the critical apparatus and historic 
material 1s of the highest order, and so fully 
and easily achieved as to relieve him of 
the ordinary .embarrassments of learning: 
His research, instead of filling his mind 
with ponderous and confusing erudition, isa 
luminous knowledge, which enlightens the 
subject, especially when set forth in the lucid 
orderliness of his chapters. He is careless 
where his praises and bis censures fall.” He 
has no time to debate questions; but the 
decisive facts which have guided him to his 
conclusions he will manage to give. The his- 
tory is brief without being meager. The 
reader who takes it in course will find it full 
enough for a general view ; but one who con- 
sults it for light on some limited topic will 
probably wish that it were amplified. 


....The Bibliotheca Sacra for April opens with 
an article by William Hayes Ward, D.D., on 
“The Serpent Tempter in Oriental Mythol- 
ogy.” Dr. Ward devotes himself to the Chal- 
dean myth of the Fall, and gives the account 
of a seal which he was fortunate enough to 
discover in. the possession of the Hon. 8. 
Wells Williams, of Yale. The article shows 
what has been done toward the ascertaining 
of the Chaldean legend and its connection 
with the Mosaic history. Of the article by 
Professor Park on the Edwards Manuscript 
we spoke lest week. The Rev. William Heory 
Cobb has devoted the labor of years to the 
investigation described in ‘‘ Two Isaiahs or 
One,”’ and brings the question to as definite a 
conclusion as his method will alicw. The in- 
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vestigation is very interesting ; but the indicia 
which coptrol opinion in such matters are too 
delicate to be ascertained by simple classifica- 
tions. If the Rev. William De Loses Love pro- 
tracts his treatment of the Sabbath question 
through many more numbers, it will become a 
question in economy of time and labor whether 
to read his discussions or undertake the orig- 
inalinvestigation. Article X, on ‘* Theological 
Education,’”’ makes an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable chapter on private instruction for 
the ministry, with some account of the admir- 
able fruit it bore in the men who issued from 
these schools of the prophets. The Rev. Mr. 
Thwing’s contribution on “ The Fundamental 
Laws of Belief,” without being originally 
thought out, is well studied and well written. 
Dr. Patton, on the contrary, discusses tie 
**Nature and Object of Penalty’ with more 
vigor of thought than breadth and variety 
of reading, but neither adds anything original 
to the old views nor makes his readers aco 
quainted with the best recent thinking on the 
subject. The number contains three good 
exegetical contributions, besides the notices of 
books.———The special and peculiar excel- 
lence of the Presbyterian Review 1s its notes and 
notices and beok reviews. Among the first, we 
observe in the number for April, modestly hid 
away,an admirable short paper, by Frederick 
Vinton, on “‘ Vernacular Bibles and the Kef- 
ormation,”’ which is much too good to be al- 
lowed to pass without notice. The leading 
article, on * Inspiration,” is the united effort of 
Dr A. A. Hodge and Professor Warfield to 
define and defend a dogma which shall pro- 
vide Christian faith with a solid and Iinex- 
pugnable basis of infallibility. ‘The romantic 
character of their enterprise ought to 
who admit inthe body of their 
discussion that, “if the Scriptures do fai] 


not 
escape men 


in truth in their staiemenis, of whatever 
kind, the doctrine of Inspiration, which bas 
been defended in this paper, cannot 
stand.”’ Undoubtedly! But, if this is true, 


why should strong and learned men spend 
their lives in erecting a fabrication which any 
child in theology can destroy by 
the tack-hammer which they themselves place 
in bis hand? Professor Welch contributes 
a thoughtful paper on the ‘' Attitude of Chris- 
tian Faith toward the Present Confusions.” 
Dr. E. P. Humphrey acts the part of friendly 
critic to the proposed Revision of the Presby- 
terlan Book of Discipline. while Professor 
McGill writes per confra in its defense—a very 
wise way of setting forth the fact that con- 
acientious opposition in as useful as conscien- 
tious approval. The paper on Mormonism is 
astep in the direction of Dr. Crosby’s dyna- 
mite cure. The more snch the better. Pro- 
fessor F. L. Patton contributes the closing 
article on ‘* Charles Hodge.” 


one touch of 


The Preacher: Hia Relation to the Study 
and the Pulpit, by Heary Ziegler, D D. (Phila- 
delphia : Lutheran Board of Publication), is a 
book of permanent value. The author writes 
with an evlightened mind and free spirit, but 
he lays down the outlines of a method as eu- 
perb tu rigor as it is practical and definite. 
With all the lecturing our theological semin- 
aries and their surrounding public are now 
geiting annually in homeletics we are likely to 
see the candidates lost in the mazes of a be- 
wildering literature. Wecommend Dr. Zieg- 
lor’s little book as a corrective. It will bring 
them the same aid one gets at sea from a 
glimpse at the compass, or in war from the 
manual of practice. It supplies young preach- 
what few of them have, but what all of 
them need, a method of work, which fs as im- 
portant as a method of theology. 


ere, 


. The Eclectic History of the United States, by 
M. E. Thalheimer (Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.) is a school manual, in which the 
whole history of the country is rewritten fu 
the light of present knowledge. Beginning 
wish the explorations of the Norsemen, it 
makes a recital of the old story which accords 
closely with the views now entertained. The 
text Is very much condensed, but, so far as we 
have obseryed, omits nothing of importance 
to a young student. The notes give further 
information. The whole is profusely illus- 
trated. The author has shown judgment both 
in what he omits and in what he admits, and 
gives in brief compass a very complete view of 
the history and progress of the country. 
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One vol.. 12me. Extra cloth, Illustrated, 
$1.40. 

“The breezy freshness of the Western prairie 
blended with the refinements of literary culture. It 
is alive with the sound of rushing streams and the 
echoe: of the forest, but shows a certain graceful 


self- posse ession which betrays the presence of the 
artiet’s power.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


George W. Cable Cable's. Novels. 
THE GRANDISSIMES. 


A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 


One vol., oe hing: aeanoancodaaseen $1.50, 
“In every most rem ble American 
story that has 6 con written.” Atlanta Consti- 


tution. 

“In point  upty continued power, displayed 
alike py ~ Fy and cription in pointof the rarest 
local coloring. evidently derived from the closest 
study and observation of Creole Ife, we rank this 
book among the very first of American fictions.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


a, 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


One vol., 16mo, extra Cloth, $1.00. 


“These charming stories attract attention and com- 
mendation by their quaint delicacy of style, their 
faithful delineation of Creole character, anda marked 

nality. The careful rendering of the dialect re- 
veals patient st of living models; and to any 
reader whose ear {s accustomed to the broken En- 
glish, as Heard in the oy a our city every day, its 
truth to Nature is strii "—New Orleans ayune. 


Here is true art ong Here is poetry thos, 

,» humor. Here is an entrancing style. Here 

is a new field, one full of passion and beauty. Here is 

local color with strong apes Here, in this little 

volume, is life, breath, and blood. The author of this 

book is an artist, and over such a revelation one may 
be permitted strong words.” —Cfncinnati Times. 


*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
he sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New Teste, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., E th i Publish N.Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW W YORK. 














With New Lmproved and Carefully Belected 
D 


MAGIC LANTERN 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadephia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
pudilic use, they stand 


Beiopticon Manual. cnra, + 
“Of making many books there is noend.”— Ecc. vii, 12. 
Established 1836. 


nat E. WALKER’S SON. 








bers for A 


502: sa caver er, ‘shell, motto, and floral chromo 

e cards, in —— colors, Co's name, 10c. Agt’s 

sample book, 26c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 
Lovely 


y Moss Rose and Ast’ d Chromo Cards, n 
on, 1 A $2-col. Story Paper FREE with every 
order. eennet AN CaRD Co., New| Haven, Conn iD. 


50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards ( (no two alike) 
Narre on, l@c. CListos Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 

















50 New Styles, Perfumed Motto, Moss. Rose, Violet et 
anese Cards, name on, 10c. Card Mills, #, Northtfi a 


50 Elegant Genuine Ch reme Cards. no2s alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








oa. . Motto, Rosesvate. allnew ribtordce 
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THE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8. 8. CHATR, 


Send for full description, also a variety of Styles of 
pa Settees. Chairs, and everything for 
seating, Black Boards, Dustiess Cray- 


ons, etc. 
AKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St.. New York; 518 Arch St., Phila, 





Latest and Best Pictionar Extant! 
NDY. RELIABLE. 

Dictionary of the English Language. 

The most extensive and compre- 
hensive book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It contains the exact 
Speliinu, Pronunciation, and 
efinition of more than Twen- 


tive ‘Sorsand vords, as 
used by best Speakers and 
Writers in America and Engiand. 


It - contauis & Bumber of 





and ete. 
mine fe indispensable to ever. 
ader, Writer, and Thinker. Fully Iilustv ated, 
By mail 3 cts. extra. fore ordert 
Books at lov tree ror ooh ‘pest BOOK 
at very o"y prices. ~~‘ ieee 

STORE inthe WORLD. Add 

American Book Store, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 








O YOU WISH to becomea Christian Brother or 
Sister now’ For free copy of Blessings of Chris- 












tan Brother and Sisterhood address 
HARLES GREAVES, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 
Sunday School Books and Cards. 


| Denominations. 


Approved by ali Evangeli 





Sznxp vor CaTaLocus. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 


id= GREAT PACIFIC COAST 








IN TWO-CENT POSTAGE STAMPS OR COIN 
see AND GET scoee 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


Of the Pacific Coast, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE 


For Three Months, 
uit the mast he word the BAM pay 
News n the w 
Cised WEEKLY CHRONICLE > 


rints 
regularly 72 colutnns, or eight of Ne 
Mininz, Literature and Generel’ bntormations 


also a magniticent Agricultural Departm ment, and 
50 cents wiil pay for it for three mon nef 
ing postacc, to any partof United 
82 for oue year, aa 
THE SAN FR cisco 
DAY EDITION sent ane a ¢ 
sent to o 
the United States, postage pai 
$6 70 a year. 
SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 
Ss All Postmasters receive Subscriptions. 
Dircet all orders to 
CHAS, DE "pene & Co., 
an Francisco, 


The Chronicle has the Largest irculation 





NOW READY. 


THE NEW EDITION 


WORCESTER’S 


Quarto Dictionary, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


LIBRARY SHEEP, $10. 





w"'s rs, Readers, and Students of all classes will 
find it superior to any other Dictionary. 


o'r: sutieee ¢ of Orthography and Pronunciation ft 
R= ance “ws - in L- America and England 
as the Standard Authort 


ontains thousands of ae not to be found inany 
Cc other Dictionary. 


| es all other works in the completeness of its 


vocabulary. 
sg": lementary to the 
le Articles, Lists, Rules, Tables, etc 
he Pronunciation, Etymology, and Definition of 
over 115,000 words are cu rrectly give 
| hag er 2,058 royal quarto pages, atm over 1,100 
illustrations and four illnminated plates. 
ecommended tn the strongest terms by the most 
co competent jndges as the best Dictionary of the 
English Languaxe. 


tudents of all classes will find the specta! additional 
matter of great value and practical use. 


meral vocabulary are valu- 


ecidedly the most satisfactory and reliable work 
D of ita kind. 


lustrations are introduced liberally throughout the 
| work. 
oa comparison with any work of iike char- 
acte 


he Sapte places it in advance of all other 
similar work: 
i’ 


independent of all sects, parties, and idiosyncra 
cies of every kind. 
mits } nothing: that is essential toa Standard Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 
ew Words tothe extent of thousands can be found 
explained only in ite pages. 


vocabulary of Synonymes of 85,000 words fe a 
A feature of the new edition 


eviewers have uniformly commended the new 
R edition in the highest terms. 


a ga to examine and test the work atany 
ok: 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
t Hin ADELPHIA. 


WARPE R's ’© RIODICALS. 





.. $4.00 
‘ 4 400 
‘s AZA 400 
You va PROPI 10 
7 HARPFI:'\S CATA Loot will be sent by mui 
onvreceipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N, Y, 


Year... 








EDUCATION. 





Fort Edward _ Collegiate Institute, 









Be A: nh Sept. task New 

24 tr brick ‘buildin ®, handsome aad con meattons 
pecially capacious ctul attract 

ive pte ‘aod parlors. clase and s yroons A 
modffied three-yeara college course for ladies and 
goottomes- Collexe freparatory, Business, Oratory, 
d Musto. For (s!! explanations, with cuts, calen 


dar, rates, and gens sddreas 
JOS TIVO, D. oD. ForRT Eowarp, N. ¥ 
AMER. sc nH OOL (NSTITU TE, Estab. 1855. 
able Educational businesss Bureau. 
alas on wae want weil qualified Teachers. 
Hy Gives Parents information of good Schools 
8. Represents skilled teachers wanting pusitione. 
4. a sand Reots School aeetee, 
W. SCHERMERAORN, A.M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue. New York 


PRAY SERYANA MILITARY ACADR- 
Opens September &th. Civil 

Engineering, Chemistry, Classics, and English. De- 

grees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT. President. 


AGENTS "WANTED. 


aca? FALSE GODS. 


WANT E D 
TO PELL 
obbins, tate of Yokohama, Jagan . Anew 
work” 2 neuen LESS interest, describing the ——— 
superstitions of Heathen Nations in all parts and a 
fo the world. The only volume ever issued cover ng 
this great subject. Contains a thousand facts sTRANGEK 
than fiction—the WILD imaginat'ons of Idolators con- 
cerning Deity and Spirits, the Destiny of Mas, with 
all the strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of wor- 
ship, temples, shrines, sacrifices. etc, connected there- 
with. Is ILLUSTRATED and bound in unique style. A 
TRULY SDERPUL BOOK, certain 4 sell IMMENSELY. 
For sam a Das es, terms, etc. addre 
_ ¢. R. KALL & CO., 9 Murrey Street, N.Y. 


mane WANTED QUICK 
to sell the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT 


and Fall History of its Revision. 
nom sooty for Agents. fee desirable edition. lowe 














Par and wonred ousands« eyst7 wbere. 
arficulare ee. Outh Son, Act quick. Address 
. BLACKALL &CO., 9 Murray Street, New York. 











The Olive Sunday-School Library. 


40 large 16mo volumes, containing 15,940 


in a neat wocden case, net, $25, 


AVERAGING ABOUT ONE-HALF THE RETAIL PRICES. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 530 Broadway, New York. 


FOR A A CATALOGUE. 








WADSWORTH 2. OTHERS & HOWL.1.VD, 


RTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES. | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY, 
Ete. 


Neo. 84 Washington Street and Ne. 46 Friend Street. Boston, Mans. 
Catalogues free, upon application. 


™ 





G00D AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isavery usefularticie [t 
hangs on the wall ont of 






bles, large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
seaties and om four 

is of thre: and pair 

scissors, mak in avery 
neat ornament for the 
room, a8 well asto help 
keep ‘things in tbeir re- 
spective places. This ts 


' little int Aga 
‘fo nine yg n low: 
6, t) gold 50 intwo da 4 


SEWING 


COMPANION. 


ders to F. M. Van Erin, 35 Lasalle Bec Bt., Chicago, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR FAS’ 
ING BOOK oF The Vy ol — 


Foundations of Success 


A Cyclopedia of business and Social Forms, 

The laws of trade, legal forms, how to transact 
b siness, valuable tables, social etiquette, parlia- 
M6ntary usage, how to conduct public business. In 
fac '', it isa complete Guide to Success for all 
cin ses A family nossoaity, Address, for cteoutass 
and special terms, ANCHOR PUBLISHING Co., 
Louis, dio., and Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI Le 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extrao’ inducemeuts, 
whereby trom one to six thousand ‘dollars a yourcar 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewimg-Machines, as all the rm | made 
in the past twenty years are ame and mus: 
be replaced. For terms and f yi EL ad 
dross WILSON SEWING-MACHINE. Con Chicago. Il) 





THE 
wa NTED MOST 
F COMPLETE 
On entire Bible. in one volume, ever published. Endoree- 


mente by 200 ablestgcholars. Adaj = 4 toall; embodies latess 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
et and king; authorship and dates of 
ow the earth was peopled from Noah; par- 
ablesand miracles of Old and New joolmmontes the twenty- 
our Sermons of Christ in their order: the eighteen miracles 
sfthe Apostles. 1020 pages, 475 illustrations, price .$3.15.. 
Extraterms. Selling Sast. Agents making $200 to 
smonth Hradley Garretsaon & Oe., 66 N.4thSt., Phils 
of energy and industry can earn 


: Vd 
AGEN T S from $20 to $50 per week in sell 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
WENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 





works ever published. Send for particulars and terms 
GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE,. 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 


GREATEST NOVELTY OUTII! 
The COMBINATION W ATOR CBARM 


Address 













\ Bas. Do ne perfected end are now 

tne abite for oy first time. we mag: 

vs a) micro- 

ft is worth more 

jnaion,and 

ua makes a neat and novel watch cherm 
F fan nen nickel. ed 350. 
1, gold- 4, Be. 

ba-rece, BQ. iif ‘cb. 

‘h.Y. 


ie Barclay 8t., 








foe ere Hous deg! uset. KE, T ¥ E ii Meee Eeatnes 


Kecp 
Sere for Sick, Manage Chil ay “Frget'h Accidents 
Ent rtain ‘Col IPL ‘eT 


Usppy. avd Ee. 4 other 
things wnice GC Oe cor hoyse- 
Kecper wante to Of AP rh. ETE. interesting 


and useful Home Book ever published. Fully endorse 
dy Clergy, Schulare, the Press, end — - Prac- 
eal ie Ssakes ere Clear 
type. Beavutulbiad- inant Lew o AR Selis 
everywhere, Full deseripten and teras fr Address 
4.c, M-CURDY & 0O., Philadelphia, Pa, Pa. 





REVISED NEW TESTAMENT:: 


HAL¥ THE PRICK OF COKRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS, 
mprehensive history of whole Bibie, its transla- 
tions and menieipens, — gy pe —" —- 


vision, to each ts Wa 
THE HENRY rity Pisushine t., NORWICH, cow, 
$55. 66 Ageat’ *aprofit er + week. Will 
~ * — $5 ne 00. Outfiten 
te, Address 


E. G. RIDPOUT a CO, > to. Beret ley | Sureet, New York 


rove 
sam- 


J G ENTS WA NTED tor the. Best and e astest 
4A Selling Pictorial books acd Bibles. Prices retuced 
33 per cent. NatioNaL Pus.iswine Co., Phiia., Pa. 


$7 i 7 


a year and exper. nen to Agente. Ovuthtfree, 
Address P.O. VICKERY. Auguste, Maine. 





‘MUSIC. PUBLICATIONS. 


— + = 


162 & 164 Stale $t., Chicago. 
‘BANG CA to at 7 wtdrens thelr 
CATAL Loc UE, 
for 18m], 200 pages. 216 Engravings, 
of Instruments, recite, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons. Epanieta, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Dram Major's Staffs, and 
Hats, Sundry Ba thu, Repairing 
and Ex- 


















a Catalogue 
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The New Sunday School Song Book 


T ano VOCE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY; 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
be found in no other similar collection 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 page +. (38 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
pr nted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 

und in boards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by ex 
mail,, A single seein copy ( 





ress, 35 cents by 
ard covers) wailed 


on redeipt of 25 cen 
HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


Sweetest 
Melodies ! 
Richest 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Attention! Sunday-Schools. 
a 48 page s of the richest gems of 

Straub’s Popular 8.-S. Singing-book. 
MORNING Sentiment ! 
PRICE _ ne 
$30 PER HUNDRED, 
places I far above of others in ee EAS 
rr’ TY nund ‘QU ALITY of both WOR 
Gne-eunt Larger! 
than those of other 8.-8S. Singing. Books, 
uther book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT! 


Ne. 5 Union Square, Ne ¥. ¥-5 1 Cincinnati, O. 0. 
S.-S. songs have been added to 8S W. 
$35.60 PER DOZEN. 
it is printed from large, clear type, on dng 
It would bea GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
The addition bane ie worth the price ef 
e book. 


Specimen pages mm. a. <r t fail to send us 25 cents, 
aud receive by return Mail a sam ple copy of th 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 
THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
Chicago, il. 


~ PERKLYS’S © 


GRADED ANTHEMS. 


BOOK I. 


By H. ® PERKINS. 
NTAINS Bos AND DUETS FOR ALL VOICES, 
- OFFERTORIES, RESPONSES, OPENING AND 
CLOSING PIRCES, HYMNS, ANTHEMS, Ere. 
Adapted for all Denominations. 


ly Sheet Music size. 176 pages, durably 
eenaeed Cound in heavy torr 


PRIOE, $1 PER COPY; $7.50 PER DOZEN. 


Specimen Pages mailed free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 


66> RIGHT CEMS,” 


By the author of “SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Dver 2000 Copies sold before tts issue 
the Press, one party ordering ioe 
It contains 160 pages of vt 5 ‘‘Cems” for 
pe Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &e. 
the **Gem”’ that singers have bon n looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36¢: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG | “SILVERY 
TREASURY” | ECHOES,” 








Contains 176 Bes of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choiee Music for Sab-| ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We will send a specimen copy of EACH of these 
books on receipt of 5O cents. 
Address all pe 4 plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YoRXK, PA. 


For. New Terms for 
1881 seepage 26. | 








N.Y. MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


MAY 3, 4, 5, 6, AND 7. 
SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. Dr. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor, 


Main Chorus................. 
Young Ladies’ Choruzs.... 





Boys’ Choir...... 250 
Orchestra........... 250 
In all...... soecceceee.. 3,000 Performers. 





Setee STE 

NIE LOUISE CARY 
W.WH 
IMOGENE BROWN, 
ALBERT L. KING, 
T. J. TOEDT, E. 8TO 
A. SOHST, E. B. SPERRY, 8. P. WARREN 





Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall and at Dunlap & Co's Store, 179 Broadway. 
ADMISSION TICKET, $1. Reserved Seat Ticket for Afternoon, $1.50; for Evening, $2. 
Seats in n Boxes, $2.50, $3, and $3.50. 





2,500 


Sunday-school Books, 


which have been read and approved by ministers and 
competent Sunday-school workers, from ali the best 
Publishers, at lowest rates. Send for Catalogues. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
87 Park Row, New York. 








|BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages in all forms of impaired vitality, mental cal.austion, or weakened digestion. Lt is the beat 


preventive of Consumption and «il diseases of debility. 
and nerves with the food they absciutely require. 


Fer sale by Druggists or mail. $1.00. 


It yives rest and sleep to injante, children, and adults, by str engthening the bram 
¥, CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
BY ADVENTISTS. 


Tne Adventists, like other bodies of 
Christians, exist in. divisions. After the 
failure of Miller’s predictions of the end of 
the world in 1813-4, his followers were 
scattered and divided. Thrust out of the 
churches with which they had been con- 
ne :ted, as troublers and fanatics, they were 
compelled to form some sort of an associa- 
tion among themselves. Some were proud 
of being driven out of Babylon (as they 
called the denominations), and invited others 
to juin them; yet not to organize churches, 
which they held to be a sin, Another party, 
called the ‘‘shut-door’ people, declared 
that Christ had come, and they were shut 
into the kingdom with him, while the rest 
of mankind were shit out. A convention 
of the more sober Adventists was held at 
Albany, in 1545, at which a decluration of 


priaciples was adopted and organization 
wus recommended. The distinctive article 
of this ‘“‘declaration” expressed a belief 


that the visible personal second coming of 
of Christ was ‘‘ near at hand.” 

On this Albany platform substantially 
that division of Adventists kuown as the 
Second Advent Christians has continued to 
stand. In 1855 there was a division in this 
body (if body it could then be called), the 
new party taking the name of Evangelical 
Adventists. Besides these two branches, 
there are two others—the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists and the Life and Advent Union. 
How the various bodies stand in relation to 
0 1 another we purpose to indicate. 

The Second Advent Christians believe 
that the second coming of Christ is ‘‘ nea 
at hand,” and that the finally impenitent 
shal) be punished with everlasting destruc 
tion. 

The Evangelical Adventists differ from 
the Second Advent Christians in holding to 
the conscious state of the dead and in the 
eternal conscious suffering of the wicked. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists differ from 
the other bodies iu holding that the 
sanctuary to be cleansed is not the earth, 
but the heavenly sanctuary. Christ will 
come as soon as be completes his “ investi- 
gative judgment,” to ascertain who of the 
dead are worthy of the first resurrection 
and who of the living of translation. Satan 
is then to reignin the earth a thousand 
years, after which it will be redeemed and 
fitted for the dwelling-place of the saints. 
They observe the Seventh Day as the Sab- 
bath and baptize by immersion. 

The Life and Advent Union, which was 
formed in 1863, publishes as its platform 
life in Christ only and non-resurrection of 
the wicked dead. 

Mr. Miller, who died in 1849, estimuted 
that there were in his day about 50,000 Ad- 
ventists. The present number is believed to 
be about 85.000, divided as follows: Second 
Advent Christians, 50,000; Seventh-Day 
Adventists, 15,570; Evangelical Adventists, 
9,000; Life and Advent Union, 9,000. 

‘The Second Advent Christians are more 
widely spread over the country that any 
other Adventist body. There are two pub- 
lishing associations—one in Boston, the 
center of the churches of the East; the 
other in Chicago, the headquarters of the 
churches in the West. The Seeond Ad- 
vent Christian Association appears to be a 
sort of representative organization for the 
Adventists of the East. It issued last year 
instructions for the calling of a ‘‘ National 
Convention of Second Advent Christians, 
for the purpose of considering a proper sys- 
tem of organizing churches and a declara- 
tion of principles.” This convention has 
just been held, in Worcester, Mass, Dele 
gates attended from the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, and Can- 
ada, to the number of 93, of whom 61 were 
ministers. Among the lay delegates were a 
number of women. 

The Conference adopted a declaration of 
principles, respecting creed and church 
organization, and a form of “advisory 
covenant.” The first four articles state the 
commonly received doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures and the Trinity. The fifth article 
declares that Christ died to save men from 
eternal death, the penalty of violated law; 
that the redemption he provided is two- 
fold—‘‘redemption of all men from the 








penalty of Adam’s sio, by the resurrectiog 
of the dead; second the redemption, of be- 
lievers from personal sin and its conse- 
quences,” The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
articles treat of repentance, of baptism 
(pardoned believers should be ‘buried 
with Christ in baptism,” to show their 
belief in the resurrection of Christ 
and of the dead), of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the personal return of Christ. 
The tenth article expresses belicf in the 
everlasting destruction of the finally im 
penitent and the final extinction of all 
evil. The eleventh article declares that 
the coming of Christ is near at hand, Ar- 
ticles twelve and thirteen express the belief 
that the earth will be made over, for the 
future abode of the saints, and that all 
Church action should point to the per- 
sonal coming of Christ. Three articles on 
church organization declare in favor of the 
congregational system. The ‘ advisory 
covenant ” takes the Bible as the only rule 
of faith, and permits liberty of thought, 
though protecting this privilege by refus- 
ing sanction to the ‘‘ peraistent urging of 
doctrinal themes,” not ‘‘ essential to sulva- 
tion.” 

Tue subject of exclusion of members of 
secret societies from the Chureh of the United 
Brethren in Christ will come again before the 
General Conference of that body, which meets 
in May. The Discipline ofthe body declares that 
secret societies are evil in nature and tendency, 
and that when any preacher or communicant 
becomes a member of one of them he shall be 
considered as having withdrawn from the 
Chureh. No secret-society man can be re- 
ceived into membership. The Church has 
been opposed to secret organizations, says The 
Religious Telescope, from the beginning, but 
there has been a great deal of agitation on the 
subject. At the last General Conference, 
four years ago, the dispute was so warm be- 
tween the defenders of the present rule and 
those who wished it modified that a schism 
was threatened. The Telescope seems to think 
that the law has not been as atrictly executed 
in “some parts of the Church” as it ought 
to have been, and that the General Conference 
ought to take this fact into consideration, and, 
while legislating in the iaterestse of Larniony, 
muke it clear aud plain that those who persist 
in attendance at the lodge should be expelled, 
As far as possible,men should be reclaimed 
from their connection with secret societies 
Wise effort will accomplish this in many cases. 
In “althost every conference of our Church 
are to be found some of our best members, who 
were reclaimed from the lodge and are now 
thankful to God and the Church for their sal- 
vation.” 


....Americans may be pardoned for not 
understanding the tithes system of Scotland. 
The Lord Advocate introduced a bill in Par- 
liament for authority to ascertain the number 
of *' bolls"’ and “ firlots”’ of different species 
of grain which decide the pecuniary amount 
payable by “ titulars " to “‘ stipendiaries.”’ In 
connection therewith, he said that not only 
was the judicial procedure regarding tithes in 
Scotland *‘ ove of the most antiquated, barba- 
rous, and cumbrous systems” existing in any 
part of the world; but that its very nomencla- 
ture was ‘unintelligible to the community.” 
The bill passed to its second reading without 
discussion, one of the Scottish members re- 
marking that debate was unnecessary, “ be- 
cause many members of the House are perfect- 
ly ignorant of the subject.” It seems that, 
uoder the preseut law, every clergyman of the 
Established Kirk has a right to summon all 
the landed proprietors of his parish into court 
once every twenty years, to show that tithes 
have been given on assessable property ; but 
very often the costs to the clergymen amount 
to more than the proceeds and the action may 
be very much prolonged. The object ofthe 
bill is to remedy this evil. If the bill is 
passed, it can soon be ascertained how much 
is received by the clergy of the Kirk. The 
Scotsman says the bill isa preliminary work, 
furnishing the necessary materials on which 
alone lugislation for disendowment can safely 
proceed. 


.... The opposers of the pew bymual of the 
Free Church of Scctland have succeeded, under 
the lead of Sir Henry Moncreiff, in carrying a 
motion in the Edinburgh Free Presbytery for 
an overture to the General Assembly asking a 
year’s delay in adopting the book. Sir Henry 
said he dreaded extremely the hasty approval 
ofa book which contained hymns of Ritualis 
tic and Broad Church tendencies, and one of 
his supporters believed this matter of the 
bymn-book was more important and difficalt 
than the composition of the Confession of 
Faith. An elder said that, if certain hymns 
were admitted to the Church, they would drive 
many people out of the Church altogether. Mr. 
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Macaulay objegted to a hook whigh,wasframed 
so as to be an introduction to the use of a 
liturgy and instrumenfal musie in the public 
worship of their Church. 


...-The Free Church of Italy, aecording to 
the tenth annual report, made little advance 
the past year. There are fourteen ordained 
ministers, a decrease of one; fifteen evangel- 
ists; forty-eight elders, a logs of one; seventy 
deacons, a gain of three ; 1,780 communieants, 
a loss of twenty; 254 catechumens, a loss of 
eleven ; thirty-five churches, a decrease of one; 
thirty-seven outstations, a gain of two. There 
was an merease of nearly 3,000 francs in the 
collections, the total being 15,000. The receipts 
from all sources were 180,852 francs, and the 
expenditures 174,408. Of the receipts 32,961 
francs were from America. The Report, the 
first signature to which is Allestandro Gavazzi_ 
speaks of ‘an eloquent sermon” by Gavazzi, 
“the powerful preaching of Gavazzi,’’ “the 
indefatigable Gavazzi,” ‘‘the valuable pre- 
leetions of Mr. Gavazzi,” etc. 


....The “Annual Report of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners”’ states that the amounts 
expended by the several religious sétieties in 
the Indian service, so far as reported, are as 
follows: 


Protestant Epiacopal...............-.- $36,536 
Preaby teriad............ccccsccccsccccee 20,354 
BApPtists, ........cccceee cecccccseccecces 1,808 
DORE. 0 ccccccceccceccceccescescosetocs 8,822 
Congregationalists........+ee-seseeee 21,540 

DEAR. . cccces ccccescvecceesooeess $64,145 


The Commissioners also state that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1880, the sum of 
$509,760 was spent for Indian education by the 
Government, the yeligious societies, and the 
Indians themselves. Of this amount, $186,359 
was expended by the five civilized tribes of 
the Indian Territory, who manage their own 
schools. 


....The “* Year Book”’ of Trinity Episcopal 
Parieh, of this city, shows that the clerical 
staff consists of the rector, Dr., Dix, and six- 
teen assistant ministers. There are 4,214 
communicants. The baptisms last year num- 
bered 1,195 and the confirmations 497. Be- 
sides 4,871 scholars in Sunday-school, there 
are 953 in parish and 2,276 in industrial 
schools. Contributions by the churches and 
chapels, $44,096 ; appropriations by the vestry, 
$83,237.87—these appropriations being for 
parochial objects. 


....The “ Salvation Army” was recently ut- 
tacked by a mob in the streets of Enniskil- 
len, Ireland, and stoned; in consequenée of 
which the authoritfes forbade the Army to hold 
open-air meetings. The “Salvation Army” 
has rivals, it seems, in the ‘‘ Salvation Mis- 
sidn” and the ‘‘ Hallelujah Army.” Each pub® 
licly disavows connection .with either of the 
others. A detachment of the “Army” in 
Paris was assaulted by roughs, who mistook 
them for Jesuits in disguise. The meetings 
have been prohibited. 

....A German paper says the courts of 
Hungary have decided that Catholic priests 
have the right to baptize all children, without 
distinetion, and that Baron Radvanszky, the 
general inspector of the Evangelical Church of 
Hungary, bas called a meeting of Evangelicals 
(Lutherans) at Buda Pesth, to consider this 
monstrous invasion of their rights. 


...-Arehbishop Croke, who has just apol- 
ogized to Archbishop.McCabe for speaking of 
him in very severe terms, has written a letter 
to The Tablet, of London, Cardinal Manning’s 
organ, declaring that any paper which will so 
misrepresent Ireland as that journal has is not 
fit for ‘“‘admittance to my house’; and he 
directs that its visits, therefore, cease. 


.... The heresy of the ‘* Scotch Seraumous” will 
be brought to the attention of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk ; but it is thought that, be- 
yond general expression of regret at the issue 
of the volume, nothing in the way of legal pro- 
ceeding against any of its authors will be sanc- 
tioned by the Assembly. 

...eThe English Church Times learns that, if 
the Bishop of Manchester should succeed in 
inducing the Northern Convocation to vote 
for suppressing the ornaments rubric, the two 
archbishops will go to Parliament and demand 
an act in the same sense. 

....The white Baptist ministers of South 
Carolina hold ministers’ institutes in several 
portions of the state, it is said, for the benefit 
of the colored preachers, and there is a cordial 
feeling between the two races. 


....-Bishop Wightman and Judge Jackson, 
of the Southern Methodist Church, will not be 
able to attend the London Confereace, and 
others will be appointed in their places at the 
May meeting of the bishops. 


...-Arrangements have been made for the 
erection of a statue of- Dr. Norman Macleod, 
near the Barony Church, Glasgow. 


.«+sThe Earl of Aberdeen wiil be the Queen's” 


high commissiouer this year tu the Assmbly of 
the Established Church of Scotiand. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN EVANGEL- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 





THis Association rcpresents the preachers 
aud teachers sent to South America by the Rev. 
William Taylor, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Mr. Taylor belongs to what he desig- 
nates as the “ flying artillery” of missionary 
service. Asan evangelist he has been almost 
everywhere on the face of the earth—now 
preaching the Gospel in his own peculiar style 
in the streets of San Francisco ; now conduct- 
ing a revival among the Kaflirs of South Afri- 
ca; now calling the Europeans and Eurasians 
in India to repentance, and organizing churches 
and providiug pastors for them; and now vis- 
iting Central and South America, to see what 
can be done in these hard fields for the spread 
of the Gospel. He seems to have no settled 
abiding place. When in this country, he is 
to be heard of traveling from place to place, 
preaching and selling his books, and visiting 
serninaries and colleges, in search of young men 
and women qualified for mission-work. When 
not tm the United States, he is visiting some 
foreign land, with a view of planting uew mis- 
sions. At present, we believe, he is preparing 
to visit the East Coast of South An.erica, with 
a number of workers. His friends and sup- 
porters describe his plans as “‘ Pauline methods 
of missionary work.” Hig work is peculiarly 
his own. He represents no society or orgau- 
ization, and is bis own president, secretary, 
board ef managers, and agent. He draws his 
support, we are told, from the sale of his 
books, and is enabled frém the same source to 
evotribute liberally toward the expenses in- 
volved im his scheme. He declined in the early 
stage Gf his mission in India to reeeive contri- 
butions in the United States, except as the 
price of his books ; but voluntary gifts are not 
now rejected. 

Mr. Taylor’s are all fc on the 
principle of self-eupport. The cost of outfit 
and passage is defrayed, but even tiis is, in 
some cases, at least, returned by the mission- 
aries. The patrons of the schools and the 
members of the copgregations are expected to 
furnish sefficient support for the teachers and 
pastors. So far as the schools are concerne! 
we believe the reeeiptsin most cases, if not in 
all, have been suffizient to pay the rent of the 
rooms and support the teachers besides. 

Mr. Taylor’s Sgs$ visit to SouthjAmerica was 
to the West Coast, in 1877. In the following 
year, in July, hesent out his tirst party of mi»- 
sionaries—nine in number—whv went to differ- 
ent places in the countries on the West Coast. 
Down to the present, forty missionaries have 
been sent out, of whom seven have returned 
and four died. Of the twenty-nine now in the 
field, fourteen aré women. Of the men, six 
are ordained, and all the rest, with one excep. 
tion, are local preachers. Preaching places 
have been opened at Aspinwall, Port Limon, 
Para, Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, and five 
other towns; and schools have been established 
in Santiago, Coneepcion, Iquique, Autofogasta, 
and thrée other places. How much has been 
done at the various stations we have no means 
of ascertaining. Nothing is said of the move- 
ment in the Methodist Missionary Report, and 
we have to rely on items furnished to the Chris- 
tian Standard by Mr. Taylor and on letters 
occasionally published from the missionaries. 
A circular issued by the South American 
Evangelical Association states that the plan 
of evangelistic work isto gather in, first, all 
English-speaking people, and, secondly, to 
preach the Gospel to natives in their own 
language. The educational program includes 
a college at Santiago, with collegiate, pre- 
paratory, and kindergarten departments. For 
this an endowment of $25,000 is ssked, to in- 
sure its permanency and enable it to compete 
with Roman Catholic institutions. This col- 
lege, of which a great deal is expected, is to be 
Protesmiut, but unsectarian. 

The nsost obvious difficulty in Mr. Tas] >r’s 
work is that religion cannot be openly taught 
in the schools, which depend for support on 
Roman Catkolic patrous chiefly; and the most 
probable result of the preaching of the Gospel 
by those who teach in these schools would 
seem to be the emptying of the schools. It 
remaius to be seen, therefore, how much can 
be accomplished religiously by this system. 
The cireular from which we bave quoted says 
great moral truths are woven into the instruc- 
tion given, but church creeds are not taught. 
lt is hoped in this way to rear a generation 
who will not be prejudiced against Protestant- 
ism, and thus gradually prepare the way for 
the evangelization of a people who cannot 
now be induced to listen to the Gospel. 

Mr. Taylor is to leave New York for Brazil 
in June, with a number of missionaries. He 
was to have gone out early iu May, but lacked 
sufficient funds to pay the expenses of outfit 
and passage ; so the departure was delayed, to 
enable him to visit the churches and procure 
the necessary mesns. 


imal. Aca 























April 28, 1881.] 


Washington. 


Tue proceedings of the Senate have ceased 
to be of interest to the people at large, save as 
an example of the extent to which party 
spirit can be carried. The daily sessions of 
the past two weeks present no features worthy 
of special mention. The wearisome dead-lock 
still continues, and the situation is viewed with 
disgust by all sensible people. The debate of 
Monday is of precisely the same nature as 
that of Tuesday, and that of Tuesday the 
same as that of Wednesday. The sole differ- 
ence is in the speakers, not the speeches. As 
a general cule, Senator Mahone has been the 
target of Democratie vituperation, and * Bour- 
bonism’’ the chief object of Republican 
assault. Toward the latter part of week be- 
fore last it was hoped that there would follow 
shortly an executive session, at which some 
action could be taken upon the President’s 
pominations, over three hundred of which are 
awaiting cvodrwation; but the hope proved 
fallacious. The Senate adjourned on Thursday, 
April 14th, and, on coming to order on the fol- 
lowing Monday, resumed the discussions of the 
previous weeks. The Administration is sadly 
hampered by the present condition of affairs 
and the whole proceeding receives the condem- 
nation of the press generalz+. On one day some 
senators may be facetivusly inclined, in which 
case the record of the day shows a considerable 
amount of hilarious humor. On another day 
ap honorable gentleman will, in the course of 
his remarks, cast a slight reflection upon the 
character of some other honorable gentleman, 
in which case the latter will respond in a simi- 
lar strain, and an undignified personal attack 
ensues, Nearly every senator has occupied 
the floor during the continuance of the debate, 
and, with a few notable exceptions, itis doubt- 
ful if the subject-matter of their remarks 
Varied to any important extent. It is natural- 
ly the wish of the Democratic senators to go 
into executive session, thus defeating the 
election of the Republican officers of the 
Senate ; and a motion to that effect is regularly 
offered every morning, and defeated by a party 
vote, after which the senators speak, it appears, 
as the spirit moves them. On Wednesdug of 
last week Senator Frye delivered his maiden 
speech, conceded to be one of the most telling 
yet made on the subject under debate. 
Senator Sherman recommends a resort to 
the measures recently employed by the English 
Parliament for the suppression of the filibus- 
tering tactics of the Democrats; and this utter- 
ance of opinion was the cause of a burst 
of indignation from the Democratic press. It 
is probable that a caucus of Republican sena- 
tors will be held this week, at which some de- 
cided action will be taken. In the meantime, 
the wrangle will coutinue, and the pubdife 
cease to attach the slightest interest, or im- 
portance to the undignified bickerings of the 
gentlemen composing the United States 
B.vate. 

.-.A thorough investigation is being made 
as to the alleged corruption of the Star Route 
Mails, and it is creditable to the department 
that there is no effort at concealment. Presi- 
dent Garfield requested the immediate resigna- 
tion of Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
Brady, nominating Richard A. Elmer, of New 
York, to the position. The investigation into 
the scandals connected with the corftract office 
of the Post-office Department thus far reveals 
that the 98 Star Routes had received an dn- 
Crease of pay of nearly $3,000,000, leaving 
but the same sum for the remaining 9,132 
routes. 








...- Apart fromthe semi-weekly ‘‘ at homes”’ 
at the White House, there is little to chronicle 
in the way of social affairs at the National Cap- 
ital. These informal gatherings on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings have proved to be more 
satisfactory to the visitors generally tban the 
large ceremonious receptions, at which the 
crowd seriously interfered with the comfort of 
those present. A large number visit President 
and Mrs. Garfield on these evenings ; but at no 
time are the parlors of the Executive Mansion 
uncomfortably crowded. 


..Opinions differ as to the probable fate of 
Judge Robertson’s nomination as collector of 
the port of New York. Senator Conkling seems 
satisfied that he will be able to defeat its con- 
firmation, while the friends of the Administra- 
tion think otherwise. It bas been rumored 
that a coalition will be formed with the Demo~ 
cratic senators by those in fayor of the 
nomination, the return being made by the 
Republicans in terminating the present dead- 
loek in the Senate. 


.-The reports as to the illness of Secretary 
Blaine are pronounced untrue. Mr. Blaine, {t is 
said, has not been absent from his department 
fora single day during the last six wecks. 


..Several of the probable candidates for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives are 
now in Washington, and their actions are 
viewed with considerable interest. 
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Hews of the Week. 


Senor CasTELaR has issued an address to 
his constituents, announcing that in the coming 
electoral campaign he will not seek the sup- 
port of the advanced Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. He claims indulgent considera- 
tion for the present government, whose policy 
he regards as favorable to the cause of liberty. 


-++.The London Daily News’s Constantinople 
dispateh says the Turkish newspapers are for- 
bidden to publish reports of the plague at Bag- 
dad, asthe accounts continue to be unfavor- 
able. 

.-.-One thousand emigrants left Queens- 
town for New York and Boston on the 2ist 
inst., and another thousand started for the 
same ports on the following day. 


.- The Boersen Courrier, of Berlin, has been 
seized, under the Socialist law, for reproduc- 
ing an article of the Paris Intransigéant approv- 
ing the murder of the late Czar. 





.-A heavy gale and rain add greatly to the 
misery of the population at Scio. There are 
few or no houses habitable and temporary 
shelter is very insufficient. 


..Forty-four Mormon missionaries are on 
their way to Wales, on a proselyting expedi- 
tion. They will work in the mining and iron 
districts of Wales. 

..-A correspondent at Tunis reports that 
the French war-ships have withdrawn from 
the neighborhood of Tabarca, owing to the 
Bey’s protest. 

.--The Serbian minister of foreign affairs 
has gone to Vienna, to discuss with Baron von 
Haymerle the question of declaring Serbia a 
kingdom. 

....A Vienna dispatch says Dervish Pasha, 
with ten thousand troops, has attacked and 
defeated the Albanians, near Uskup. 


.. Advices from Constentinople state that 
Dervish Pasha has entered Prisrend. The 
Albanian League has been dissolved. 


...The evacuation of Candabar has been 
completed. The British flag on the citadel 
was hauled down under a salute. 


.-Gold to the amount of £30,000 was pur- 
chased in open market in London, the 19th 
inst., for shipment to this city. 


...The Italian Chamber of Deputies has 
been summoned to assemble to-day (28th). 
...-It is said that ten thousand immigrants 
a Week gre arriving at Castile Garden. 





THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases 
Madame Porter's Cough Balean is an invalu- 
able remedy. Can be éaken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price, 25 cents, and in 
large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 
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I, P. FRINM, 551 Pearl S8t., NewYork. 


poaromnetenns SNUFF cures Catarrh and 
affections of the mucous membrane. = 
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Holden's BIRDS. Holden's 
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Holden's new Book on Birds, 128 illustrations, 
7 facts on all birds, with price- bby mail, 25 cents, 
stamps. 


_G. TI. HOLDEN, 887 Sixth Av., near 24th St., N.Y. 
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Wanted to Sell 

OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, etc. 
A Grand Array of Ev oes to the Truth of the Word of God 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human poy Becommondd by the Press 
end —— oe A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited ina. = Geer ar Type. Fine pueieattene, 
Pa and Bisa a gente Easily Clear 

D too 100 per eS fon and Terms to 


§.6.'McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 
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CITRATEOF MAGNESIA 


Agreenble Aperient ané Refrigerant, 
whe well-known preparation is bich! recommended 
for Dyspepsi Elongaehe. | 

t and rising from Acidity. 

ilienenees, and /Malarial Fevers. It cools the 
blood a lates the bowels. Itis a favorite med- 
icine for. children. by A. ROGERS'S SONS, 
Chemists, gt treet, New York. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing. 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval-. 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 








Opposite the White House. 


PRICE 83, $4, AND $5 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
EUROPE. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 

93 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Rallway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the Europ or Ameri 

Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this a. References : Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 


nage, a. | ren Utica, N. Y.; Rev. 
c. "witcha: Chien 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


CARROL T( ON. 4 HOTEL, 


Rates enbieed” oy as ap $250 per day, ac 
cording to location of roonie 
Extra charges for Parlors, Paths, and Double Roome, 
according to size. The nose convenient and latest- 
built Hote! in the city. 
All lines of City peo cars pass its doors. 
COLEMAN, Manager. 
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AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 
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Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


W YORK AND GLASGOW. 
seems Pier No. 20 North River. New — 
Ethiopia, April 23d, 1 P.M. | Devonia...May 7th, Noon. 
Circassia, April 30th, 7 a.m. Furnessia, May 14th, 6a.M. 
These steamers do not carry cattle, shee’ 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at tH 
Second Cabtn, Stee . $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Alsatia....April 231, 1 p.m. | Victoria, April 40th, a A.M. 

amers marked thus * do not carry passeng 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7_ Bowling Green. 


—_INMAN LINE. | 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKS. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAX ORSATURDAY. 








These magnificent steamers are @m< 
-. a. langest, and fastest on the Atlantic an: 


the stro 

have every 
improvement inclading So hot and cold water 

and Clectrie p-- 3S sta ee chairs in 





ba ips, ete. 
For rates of passage cand ober taf tion a) to 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 81) way, 
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DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 

In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkina, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File ur Sinder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘THE INDEPEXDENT’’ 
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SIXTY YEARS ‘OF UNITARIANISM. 


WE add our ¢ congratulations to The Chris- 
tiun Register ou the occasion of its reaching 
its sixtieth anniversary. It has had many 
vicissitudes; but has been almost always a 
vigorous, intelligent, and generally (for 
Unitarian) a conservative paper. The last 
issue contained letters from eleven of its 
ex-editors, some of which gave very pleas- 
ant reminiscences. Dr. Chandler Robbins 
became editor forty-five years ago; Drs. 8. 
K. Lathrop and George E. Ellis, forty-one 
gars ago; and the others later. Dr. Ellis 
says that when he and Dr, Lathrop were 
editors ‘‘it was a most unsatisfactory and 
miserable paper.” whose weekly issue 
caused him ‘‘ mortification and shame,” and 
that ‘‘ good Ephraim Peabody used to say: 
‘It is an excellent paper for Sunday. One 
can so soon get througb all he wishes to 
read of it.’” But Dr. N. 8. Folsom, who 
was editor a few years later, was not quite 
so sensitive, and declares, very justly, we 
doubt not: ‘‘I do not remember that I was 
ever humbled under a sense of The Register’s 
inferiority to the religious newspapers of 
theday,” “and a great part of his satisfac- 
tion in its excellence came from the help 
of this same George E. Ellis. Bishop 
Huntington, another ex-editor, recalls the 
joke out of a very solemn hymn, that used 
to be profanely applied to it and its annual 


duns: 
“ The awful register goes on, 
The account will surely come." 


Bishop Huntingion’s memory of his edi- 





TE 
torial experience is not very vivid. He 
does not recall when he became a‘joiut edi- 
tor, nor how long he continued such: 

‘‘Nor can 1 call to mind a single article 
that I ever contributed to the editorial col- 
umns, except a foolish and furious attack 
on w« Baptist, for which I take this oppor- 
tunity to beg everybody’s pardon. There 
are so muny things nowadays that need to 
be abolished more than Baptists!” 

That is true. The Baptists embrace a very 
large share of the consecrated scholarship 
and lAbor of the Christian Church. 

The sixty years of the history of The 
Christian Register include the period of the 
vigorous youth, the flourishing strength, 
and the decadence of Unitarianism in New 
England. Dr. George E. Ellis makes men- 
tion of this fact, and outlines the cause. 
Unitarianism began with accepting the 
Scriptures, but demanding intelligent, lit- 
erary, and liberal interpretation of them. 
But soon the underlying questions of the 
authority of Scripture, and the credentials 
of revelation, and the issues of philosophy 
and science were raised. ‘The people were 
loosed from the old moorings, and many 
gave up all authoritative revelation from 
God. At the time of this change of atti- 
tude Boston was all gone over to Unita- 
rianism. There were Chief-Justices Par- 
sons, Parker, and Shaw; Judges Prescott, 
Jackson, Lowell, Putnam, White, and 
Wilde; the Eliots, the Lawrences, the 
Appletons, Brimmers, Inches, Sullivans, 


Otis, Bond, Bulfinch, May, Phillips, Per- 
kins, Adams, Brooks, Cabot, Thorndike, 
Munson, Bowditch, Shattuck, Parker, 


Loring, Quincy, etc. A distinguished for- 
eigner or stranger was always taken to a 
Unitarian church, That is all changed 
now. Dr. Ellis says: 

‘*On a circular which I have at hand are 
the signatures of several of the most honest 
and learned of such laymen known as lib- 
eral Christians, res olng to the appeal of 
President Kirkland for forming the unsec- 
tarian Divinity School at Cambridge. Each 
of those laymen left a son, now a fore- 
most pillar in the Episcopal communion.” 
The defection from Unitarianism, he says, 
dates from the period of the growing 1udi- 
calism of the body. The loss to Unitarian- 
ism bas been chiefly a gain to Episcopacy, 
and but very slightly to Congregational- 
ism. The Unitarians had a fixed aver- 
sion—in considerable part well founded— 
to the Orthodoxy of the day, which could 
learn nothing and forget nothing. Had 
the Orthodoxy of fifty years ago been will- 
ing to open its ears to the questions of crit- 
icism and philosophy, had its Moses Stuart 
not been compelled to educate a whole gen- 
eration, the history of Congregationalism 
in New England would have been much 
more happy. But to-day the Orthodoxy 
of Congregationalism, or of Episcopalian- 
ism, or Methodism doves not necessarily 
repel the sympathy or respect of a liberally 
inclined devout soul. 








THEOLOGICAL TOPICS TABOOED. 


TuHE wish of the Wesleyans to exclude 
docirina) topics from the program of the 
Ecumenical Methodist Couference has been 
respected by the American Methodists, 
who, while not in favor of doctrinal con- 
troversy, suggested that papers be pre 
pared on the doctrinal basis of Methodism, 
showing that it is scriptural, philosophical, 
etc. ; but the Wesleyans would have none 
of it. The only reason they give for this 
extraordinary caution is that there are doc- 
trinal differences between Methodist bodies, 
aud offense might be given if the subject of 
the faith istouched upon. The rule they 
insist upon would be proper and necessary 
for such a body as the Evangelical Alli- 
auce, which is a truly ecumenical gather- 
ing of Protestantism and represents differ- 
ences which cannot yet be safely ignored. 
But this ought not to be true of Method- 
ism, and few believe that it is true in a 
doctrinal sense. It has been generally sup- 
posed that the only differences between the 
numerous Methodist branches of the world— 
excepting the Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
of course, which is traly Presbyterian, doc- 
trinally and ecclesiastically--were differen- 
ces of form of government and in points of 
discipline. Most of them hold to the same 
articles of religion; all reverence and study 
Wesley's Sermons and Watson’s Insti- 
tutes; and, if there be want of agreement on 
any important doctrine, it has not been 
named to the world. It might, indeed, be 
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well to call on the Wesleyans to furnish | alien enemy since the 21st of May of that 


the evidence on which their assertion rests, 

While it is true that what are called the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Methodism have never 
been officially formulated, the Methodist 
faith has been so clearly and universally 
taught from the pulpit that no one need be 
at a loss to know what Methodists believe. 
No one who should attempt to ovtline the 
peculiar doctrines of Methodism would 
think fora moment of inquiring whether 
he were not correctly representing all Meth- 
odist Churches, and not any particular one. 
It might be said that different views pre- 
vail among the various bodies which have 
sprung from the movement of John Wes- 
ley concerning satctification. The teach- 
ing of Pope's ‘‘ Compendium ” is certainly 
not in agreement with that of the Rev. 
Messrs. Inskip, Wood, and others. This is 
true, and yet all agree as to the fact of 
‘entire sanctification.” The difference ex- 
ists in relation chiefly to tbe method of ob- 
taining the blessing. This is a difference 
not between Churches, but in the Churches, 
and so little importance is attached to it that 
the British Wesleyans, cautious as they 
are, even proposed to put it among the 
topics. 

On inspiration and some eschatological 
questions, concerning which there has been 
agitation generally, no Methodist Church 
has taken any distinctive position different 
from that of any other Church of the fami- 
ly. Individuals hold to the verbal, or the 
equipollent theory, or, with Harman, to an 
inspiration of degrees. They may believe 
in a literal resurrection and 4 hell of literal 
fire, or reject the one, with Bishop Foster 
and Dr. Curry, and modify the other, with 
Bishop Andrews. Therefore, there is no 
reason sufficient for ruling out all doctrinal 
topics in the London Conference which 
would not apply equally well toa general 
gathering representing the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church alone. 

We believe, as we said some weeks ago, 
that a mistake has been made in excluding 
so rigorously all doctrinal topics. The 
avowed purposed of the Conference is to 
promote the unity and fellowship of the 
Methodist family, and yet it is forbidden to 
the representatives of the various members 
of it to confer together concerning what is 
common to all and of the first importance 
to each—the faith they profess. It would 
be ivjudicious and unnecessary to range 
over the whole field of theology (nobody 
proposes this. Dr. Summers himself, whose 
paper so alarmed the English brethren, had 
no thought of suggesting controversy), or 
to attempt to construct a uew creed; but 
there is certain information concerning the 
doctrinal position of the various bodies 
which is very much desired, and where 
could we look for it with greater propriety 
than to the gathered Methodisms of the 
world? The caution is excessive, and, if the 
purpose be to prevent the discovery of 
differences to the world, the method chosen 
was @ poor one. More than anything else 
is it fitted to arouse suspicion of lack of 
harmony. It is one of those cases in which 
absence becomes conspicuous. Here was a 
grand opportunity for Methodists to show 
their oneness in the faith, beyond even the 
demonstration of the Presbyterians, who 
were not afraid in their Ecumenical Coun- 
cil to call for an exhaustive report on the 
consensus of the Reformed creeds. They 
choose to waste it, and we choose to say 
that the American half of the executive 
committee were wise, and most of the 
British half were Wesleyans. 





THE SUPREME COURT AND STATE 
RIGHTS. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1877 rendered a decision reversing the 
action of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
and remanding the case to the Court for 
further proceedings in accordance with this 
decision. The case was that of Williams 
v. Bruffy, 6 Otto, 176. The facts were as 
follows: 

In March, 1861, Williams, a resident of 
Pennsylvania, sold goods on credit to Bruf- 
fy, who was a resident of Virginia. In 
August of the same year the Government 
of the Confederate States passed a law con- 
fiscating and sequestrating all the lands, 
tenements, goods, chattels, rights; and cred- 
its within the Confederate States and every 
right and iuterest thereiv held by or for an 








year. Under the operation of this law, the 
debt due from Bruffy to Williams was con- 
fiscated and sequestrated in 1862, and thé 
amount was paid into the treasury of the 
Confederate States and ali the tiainis of 
Williatis declared to be legally discharged. 
After the conquest of the Rebellion and the 
re-establishment of the authority of the 
United Statés in all the rebel states, 
Williams brought a suit in the Circuit 
Court of Rockingham County, in Vir- 
ginia, against the administrator of Bruffy’s 
estate, who had: died during the war, 
for the recovery of the debt on the 
goods sold in March, 1861, which had been 
sequestrated and paid into the treasury of 
the Confederate States. The administrator 
resisted the claim, on the ground that, the 
debt having been once thus paid, there was 
no legal claim to a second payment. Thé 
Court gave judgment in favor of the admiin- 
istrator. Williams then carried the case tc 
the Court of Appeals of Virginia, and this 
court sustained the judgment of the court 
below. The case was then transferred by 
Williams to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and here the action of the 
Virginia Court of Appeals was reversed, 
and the Court directed to dispose of the 
case in accordance with the opinion of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Field, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, took the gtound that the 
sequestraticn of this debt by the Confederate 
States was not by “lawful authority ”; that 
it was in aid of the rebellion against thé 
United States; and that the coerced pay 
ment of an equivalent amount to this 
treasonable and unlawful combination was 
not a legal discharge of the debt as it 
respects the party with whom it was con- 
tracted. If the Rebellion had succeeded, 
the Confederate States cétild and ‘‘ would 
have protected the debtor from further 
claim for the debt; but, as it failed, the 
creditor may have recourse to the courts of 
the country, as prior to the Rebellion.” 
“‘It would be a strange thing,” said Mr. 
Justice Field, ‘‘if the vation, after suc- 
ceeding in supressing the Rebellion and re¢ 
establishing its authority over the insuf- 
rectionary distriet, should by-any of its 
tribunals recognize as valid the attempt of 
the rebellious organization to confiscate a 
debt due to a loyal citizen as a penalty for 
his loyalty. Such a thing would be unpre- 
cedented in the history of unsuccessful 
rebellions and would rest upon no just 
principle.” 

The Virginia Court of Appeals, however, 
refused to obey the mandate addressed to 
it by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, claiming that the decision of the 
lower court in Virginia was ‘‘ plainly 
right,” and that its own decision in the 
matter was final, so far as apy other au- 
thority was concerned. This attitude was 
in effect judicial rebellion against the 
authority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It raised the question 
whether the Virginia Court of Appeals 
should be permitted to defy the authority 
of the highest court in the land in the exer- 
cise of its lawful jurisdiction. The Court 
has just made a disposal of this question in 
a way to teach all state eourts a wholesome 
lesson. 

It so happews that section 709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, which 
provides for the removal of causes from 
state courts to the Supreme Court, says: 
“‘The Supreme Court may reverse, mod- 
ify, or affirm the judgment or decree of 
such state court, and may, at their discre 
tion, award execution, or remand the same 
to the court from which it was removed by 
the writ.” Remanding is one of the pow- 
ers of the Court in these cases, and this is 
the usual course; yet the Court may de- 
cide the case directly, without any remand- 
ing, and ‘‘award execution.” And this is 
just what it has recently done. With- 
drawing its mandate to the disobedient 
Virginia Court of Appeals, it has ordered a 
final judgment to be entered and carried , 
into execution in favor of Williams for the 
full amount claimed. It had the power to 


do this and it has exercised the power. 
The meaning of this act cannot be mis- 
taken. If the highest court of Virginia, or 
-of any other state, refuses to obey the order 
of the Supreme Court, when exercising its 
lawful jurisdiction, of which it will be the 
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such disobedience shall not nullify its 
. judgment nor defeat its operation. This is 
jlist What tlié act means. The meaning, 
too, is very important. The very founda- 
tions of our political system would be un- 
dermined if it were true that state courts 
can successfully resist the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Editorial Hotes, 


We conclude this week the anniversary ad- 
dress of Chunder Sen before the Brahmo So- 
maj. We are sure it will be read with great in- 
terest. The striking thing about it is just 
this. Here is a faithful student of religion, 
anda man with deep religious feelings, a man 
of high intellectual power and large culture, 
who is searching the world for the elements of 
atrue religion. He starts not from the basis 
of Christianity, but of hoary Brahminism. But 
when he comes to make up the synthesis of his 
eclectic search, he settles down on the ethical 
and spiritual basis not of Hindu Brabminism, 
nor of Hindu Buddhism, nor of Judaism nor 
of Mohammedanism, but of Christianity. It is 
easy to see that, while his result is not our his- 
torical Christianity exactly, it is more elos--iy 
allied to it than to any other known relizicn 
It will be seen that in this address he talks 
Christ ; be rests himself on Christ ; lic devotes 
the space of his discussion chiefly to Christ. 
This is a tribute to the superiority of Christian 
ethics which every student of comparative re- 
ligion will learn, if he has a sense of sin and is 
hot prejudiced against Christianity. It is not 

eAtall what would be expected by those who 
Imagine that that most misleading book, *‘The 
Light of Asia,” a book which could ttever have 
been written but by one steeped in Christian 
ideas, is a fair exponent of Buddhisas. No 
one can Well read this address without admir- 
ing its spirit and feeling how greatly those 
Among our missionaries arein error who set 
themselves up in bitter antagonism against this 
fefortt. 








The Catholic Review quotes us as saying that 
“ the world is growing better and religion more 
diffused.’’ It does not like that word “ dif- 
fused,’’ which conveys to its mind the idea of 
diffuse. In that sense we agree that it would 
be better to bave religion a little more con- 
flenstd, at the expense of its diffusion or dif- 
fuseness. It gives reasons for questioning thé 
improvement we think we sé® “It wants to 
know if Protestantism in Germany is gaining 
ground. Certainly. It stands on a higher theo- 
logical and practical and subjective plane than 
thirty years ago, or a hundred. In England? 
Yes; all our evidence shows vital godliness 
in England to be more “ diffused” and deeper 
now than fifty years ago, or a hundred. But 
the Anglican Church ? It never did so faithful 
Christian work as now. But “ ourown blessed 
ceuntry”’? Well, here The Catholic Review says 
that Protestants are all the time coraplaining 
of empty churches; and then there are the 
divorces ; and there are—yes, itis always that— 
the numerous ** divided sects.”” True enough. : 
The Catholic Review cannot call down a male- 
diction on these divisions and schisms to which 
we will not devoutly say Amen. Neverthe- 
less, never did people care so little for their 
miserable sects as they do now. As to dl- 
vorces, we are bringing the evil to the light 
and hope to overcome it. As tothecomplaints 
about empty churches—well, everybody 
knows that there are people whose happiness 
Consists in complaining, and these complain- 
ers ate a great element in the happiness of 
the Catholics. 


IF it would do any good, we would publish in 
full an article from a pastor who is an alumnus 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, in which he gives expression to bis 
indignation against the action of the trustees 
of that institution for turning out the old 
boagd of professors and electing in their place 
avewsetof men. But the thing is done and 
there isno help forit. The substance of his 
complaint isthat the institution was born out of 
contention and a purpose to train a pro-slavery 
generation of ministers, and that it has ever 
since been controlled by those who, dur- 
ing the war were either in the South or 
iM sympathy with it, and is dependent for 
its continued existence on the bounty of 
one ortwo men, who have always been out of 
sympathy with freedom, political or theological. 
Of course, the reference is chiefly to Mr. Cyrus 
H. McCormick. This alumnus tells us that 
the lack of confidence in the institution among 
the Western Presbyterians is so great that 
even its alumni refuse to allow its elaims to 
be presented from their pulpits, and this sole- 
ly on acéount of the policy of control. He 
says that, ‘with only a very, very few excep_ 
tions, the alamni of the Seminary are dissatis- 
fied with the metlidds and policy of the mait 
agement,” and that the recent action was “a 
Piece of remorseless despotism,” and that such 


ee 


judge, then this Court will see to it that | conduct has led to the retirement of some of 
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the directors, and is likely to lead to the 
retirement of others, who drein favor of “a 
tolerant, generous, and progressive Presbyte- 
rianism.’’ We are slow to believe that there is 
not exaggeration in these statements. It is cer- 
tainly true, however, that this institution has 
not received the general support it has needed, 
and that it has depended upon the generosity 
of one man, whose sympathies have been sup- 
posed to be Southern, and not Northern, and to 
be very Old School. Nevertheless, we dre slow 
to believe that he has tried to impose bis 
opinions, political and theological, on the 
teachers in the Seminary, for it is evident that 
he has not done this in the case of The Interi- 
or, which has also depended on his fostering 
support and which gives no offense in these 
directions, : 


Most astonishing and painful is the contest 
for the chairmanship of the next meet- 
ing of the Euglish Congregatioaal Union. 
Contrary to all precedent, nine months 
in advance, the eccentric, Rev. Joseph Parker 
declared himself a candidate, and has gone 
into the ficld, with all the arts of a politician, 
trying to get the honor. The respectable 
people among the Congregationalists are gen- 
erally opposed to him d disgusted at his 
impudence. Very strate is Mr. Parker's 
treatment of the Rev. Henry Allon. He went 
to see Mr. Allon, and asked him to tell frankly 
what were the grounds of the prejudice againat 
himself. Unwillingly, Mr. Allon consented, 
and Dr. Parker was notin the least offended. 
But soon after he wrote a letter to Mr. Allon 
(‘not private’), recounting the various mat- 
ters mentioned and threatening Mr. Allon 
that, if he said anything about them to any 
one, he, Dr. Parker, would defend himself by 
circulating a series of charges against Mr. 
Allon, one of them implying plagiarism. Mr. 
Allon indignantly replied, and, when his letter 
was returned unopened, sent the two letters 
to the press. Dr. Parker Is able, eloquent, 
vain, and very indiscreet. Mr. Macfadyen has 
been brought forward as candidate against 
him, and will almost certainly be elected. 

How does this beat on the absurd nonsense 
we see so much of in the organs of thie old 
creeds about the meanness and disbonesty of 
remaining in a denomination after one has 
ceased to believe all that its standards teach ? 
The National Baptist says : 

‘When a young man comes forward as a 
candidate for ordination, if his theology is de- 
fective, ae will very likely be rejected ; because 
the defects in his theology dre all thatis known 
of him. But when a man by ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years of a useful ministry has shown 
himself to be a valuable man to the cause of 
Christ, and it is believed that he will keep 
right on in the same course which he has been 
following—he may differ very widely from his 
brethren on quite important points, and still 
retain their fellowship and support. Cases 
can be cited where a minister, who differs 
quite widely from his brethren, is undisturbed 
in his position, and that without any laxity on 
their part or duplicity on his. uch facts 
show that the Evangelical minister has as 
much freedom to form his own opinions as he 
would possess in any position in life.’’ 


Does that please The Hraminer and Chronicle? 


Ws made an unfortunate error, follow- 
ing one of our daily papers, in speaking of 
Hart Brewer as having been released from the 
New Jersey state-prison. It should have 
been Hart Moore. Mr. Hart Brewer is a very 
upright and honorable gentleman, who resides 
in Mercer County, and was elected last fall by 
the Republicans of the second district to repre- 
sent them in Congress. The person whom the 
decision quoted releases from state-prison is 
Hart Moore, who, having helped himself very 
freely to the public money, while collector of 
Middlesex, plead the statute of limitations as 
his only defense. The court overruled his plea 
and sent him to state-prison. The Supreme 
Court, Chief-Justice Beasley giving the opin- 
ion, sustained the conviction; but the Court 
of Errors and Appeals has reversed it, by a vote 
of seven to four, on the ground that “‘the 
vested right’’ of the citizen to suppose that 
he may steal with impunity, if he can keep his 
theft out of sight for two years, may not be 
interfered with by the legislature. Ag least, 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court de- 
clares this describes the deeision about as 
closely as it is possible todo it. We greatly 
regret our error. 


Tur Rev. Mr. Henning, who has strongly 
interested bimeelf in caring for the Freedmen 
who have left the Southern States for Kansas 
and other Western States, says that the exodus 
has again commenced and that large bers 
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mass of the colored people live at the 
South, especially in the Gulf States, and 
this fact itself naturally disposes individ- 
tials t6 stay there; There is at the South an 
ample demand for theit labot and abundant 
opportuhity to employ it. They are actually 
needed where they are, and their removal in 
any considerable numbers would be a very 
serious calamity to the industries of the South. 
They are physically better fitted for a south- 
ern than for a northern climate. If properly 
protected in their civil and political rights, 
they are better off at the South than they can 
possibly be at the North or at the West. This 
condition being supplied, there is absolutely 
no reason why they should quit the South for 
anew home. If theavhite people of the South 
desire to stop this exodus, all they have to do 
is to treat the whole colored man as he ought 
to be treated. Recognize his equal citizen- 
ship and rights and protect them, and he will 
be content with his Southern home and stay 
there. Human nature, even under a black 
skin, likes just and fair treatment. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Philadelpbia /ress, defines his 
position as follows on the slavery question : 

‘““My position ever was, at Montgomery as 

well as at Washington, that if the relations 
existing between the two races under the old 
Constitution was not the best fot both, moral- 
ly, politically, and intellectually, or could not 
be made so, then this relation should be abol- 
ished. The highest civilization, looking to the 
benefit of both races, always was aud still is my 
object.’’ 
Mr. Stephens here obviously refers to the re- 
lation of slavery as formerly existing between 
the white and black races at the South, which, 
after he had joined himself tothe Rebellion, 
he declared to be ‘‘the ¢orner-stone of the 
Southern Confederacy.” He speaks of it as 
existing ‘‘under the old Constitution.” This 
is not correct. Slavery existed solely under 
the authority of state laws, and the relation 
of the Constitution to it was simply that of not 
preventing it. The Constitution never estab- 
lished it, and would not have sustained it an 
hour if it had been abolished by state laws, 
The philosophy of Mr. Stephens as to the ex- 
pediency orinexpediency of slavery is stated 
in the hypothetical form If it is not best for 
both ra¢es, then he is and always has been op- 
posed toit. Well, Mr. Stephens, is it or was 
it best for both races? Wasit ever true that 
such an abominable robbery as American 
slavery was better than freedom and equal 
rights? This never was true, and in the nature 
of things it never can be true. To turn a hu- 
man being into a chattel,to be bought and 
sold, is ih itself a stupendous enormity, and 
this enormity never was best for anybody. It 
curees both the victim and the perpetrator. 


Ex-PrRESIDENT HAYEs, in a private letter to 
the editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, a por- 
tion of whfich the editor has given to the 
public, presumably with the consent of the 
author, writes, as follows, in regard to his 
exclusion of intoxicating liquors from the 
White House during his presidential term : 

‘*WhenI became President [ was fully con- 
vinced that, whatever might be the case in 
other countries and with other people, in our 
climate and with tke excitable nervous tem- 
perament of our people, the habitual use of 
intoxicating drinks was not safe. I regarded 
the danger of the habit as especially great in 
political and official life. It seemed to me 
that to exclude lijuors from the White House 
would be wise and useful as an example, and 
would be approved by good people generally.”’ 
The ex-President was not himself a total 
abstainer when he was elected to the Pres- 
idency; yet he now declares himself to be such, 
in both theory and practice. All the good 
people of the country honored both the ex- 
President and his excellent wife for the exam- 
ple which they set on this subject, when occu- 
pants of the White House. Their conduct in 
this respect was eminently prafseworthy ; and 
if every President, including the present 
incumbent, would imitate the example, the 
language of the action would be @ contiauous 
sermon in favor of temperance. The moral 
effect would be good upon the whole country. 
Intemperance is such a tremendous and appall- 
ing evil that whoever has even an ounce of 
influence to wield against it should be careful 
to place that ounce on the right side. 


Tue constitution of Rhode Island requires 
the ownesship of real estate to the value of 
one bundred and thirty-four dollars, above all 
incumbrances thereon, and the payment of a 
poll tax of one dollar, ag a qualification for 
exercising the right of suffrage in that state, 





of these people are moving or preparing to 
move from the South. He has distributed 
more than a hundred thousand of them since 
the exodus began, and still they come and 
meah to continue coming. The testimony of 
the governor of Kansas is that those who have 
settled in that state are doing exceedingly 
-well, and that for the most purt they are self- 
supporting. There are some aspects of this 
movement which seem unnatural. The great 





The ex quence of this requirement is that 
but a small portion of the male citizens of the 
state who would otherwise be qualified to vote 
enjoy the privilege. The numbers of voters 
in proportion to the whole population is so 
small that the government of the state is al- 
most an oligarchy. It is not suprising that 
those who are thus disfranchised should com- 
plain of the exclusion and demand a change 
in the constitution of that state. The truth is 
that Rhode Island has the most {lliberal policy 
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of any state of the Union in regard to the 
elective franchise. The question is now hetore 
the legislature of the state, and strenuous ef- 
forts are being made to induce the legislature 
to submit an amendment to the people, that 
will remove the present discriminating restric- 
tions tpon the right of suffrage and extend 
the right over 4 wide? area. Mr. Prendergrast 
the other day made a powerful speech in the 
house of representatives in advocacy of the pru- 
posed change. It isto be hoped that the ef- 
fort will prove a success in the legislature. It 
certainly will be safe to give those who are 
now entitled to vote an opportunity to express 
their judgment on the subject. 





....Thé cetemiony of feet-washing, as prac- 
ticed by the Tunkers, givesrise to several im- 
portant questions as to the ‘ how.”’ Shall oné 
person both wash and wipe the feet of the 
whole church ; or shall one wash and auother 
wipe? Shall one person wash and wipe the 
feet of only one person? At a love-feast in 
Ilinois, says the Brethren ut Work, a “ number 
of brethren were present, but only two sisters, 
‘Now,’ queried the elder, ‘ what must be done 
in this case?’ The only [reJsource was for the 
sisters todo as Jesus did—wash each other's 
feet; so the whole assembly were compelled, 
in order to have but one method, to wash feet, 
When they were done, all had their feet 
washed, all had their feet wiped, all had 
washed feet and all had wiped feet.” This 
seems to the Brethre: at Work a very ex- 
cellent plan, and ft would have it uniformly 
followed. ‘Let no brother wash the feet of 
nore than one, and then all can engage in the 
holy work.” In acase where there’ was only 
one sister or one brother, we weuld suggest 
that it would not be improper, ander necessi- 
tous circumstances, that he or she should 
perform the act of edulcoration for hiuyelf or 
herself, 

....Jn common with others, we accepted for 
a time the current opinion that Mrs, Lewes died 
some time before her husband. while George 
Eliot was yet living with him and bore bis name 
by courtesy. Finding this opinion questioned, 
‘we applied as near headquarters in London 
as possible, afd learn that there is no doubt 
about the matter, and that ‘‘ the lawful wife of 
the late G. H. Lewes is now living. ‘George 
Eliot,’’’ our informant continues, “lived 
in open concubinage with Lewes, was his mis- 
tress (or, rather, one of bis mistresses), and the 
Eliot-worshiping set accepted the situation and 
objected mainly to having the fact stated in 
plain English, The nonsense about ‘ Eliot’ con- 
sidering herself married to Lewes, ete., ete. 
tmposed on those who wished to be imposed 
on, and on nobody else.’’ 

...-Phillips Brooks finds that he must de- 
cline the invitation to succeed Dr. Peabody as 
the Plummer professor and preacher at Har- 
vard. The whole matter and his treatment of 
itis very honorable to him. Evidently, it has 
been a hard struggle. He says, with muck 
feeling, that the offer is the highest honor of 
his lifetime; but he has not played with the 
question and decides with most honorable 
promptness. We do not conceal our regret 
that they cannot have him at Harvard. It 
would have been a great place for such a man 
as he; but his place at Trinity, in Boston, is 
also a great one. Glad as we should have 
been to see him at Harvard, we did not see 
how he could break away from Trinity. Ii is 
not clear that bis present position is not greater. 

.... Kine Boston Advertiser defends the Massa- 
chusetts laws which restrict the right of 
suffrage. It is not the question whether the 
Jaws are wise or not, although much could be 
said about the corrupting effect of a law deny. 
ing the vole to those that have not paid a poll 
tax, and about the folly of expecting to dif- 
fuse education by denying the ballot to those 
that cannot read. But the point is this. The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that, if the laws diminish the number of voters, 
the number of representatives shall be propor- 
tionately diminished. Some Southern states 
practically disfranchise black voters. Massa- 
chusetts cannot complain of this until she 
ceases to disfranclise voters. 

...-The English religious papers, even, are 
copying the example, first set in England by 
the sensational society journals, of having a 
column of personal notes, written in a saucy 
way and using the first person singular, tu- 
stead of the editorial ‘“‘we.”” We hope that 
the new style will not bring with it a degrada- 
tion of journalistic character or of scholarly 
English. Here is a specimen from The Hock : 

* It argues a Mttle—or, perhaps, not a little— . 
in favor of our conservatism as a nation that 
the house of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, on 

the eastern side of Aldersgate Street, is still 
standing with ite front almost unaltered, save, 
I expect, that its ground floor has been con- 
verted into a railway parcel office.” 
*¢ Expect,’’ indeed ! ° 

..-.The Cumberland Presbyterians are dis- 
cussing the question whether they shall, in 
their next General Assembly, give their adher- 
ence to the Constitution of the Alliance of thé 
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Reformed @burches. We really hope they 
will swallow any pique they may feel at the 
affront their delegates suffered at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the Alliance, and, for the sake 
of harmony, will do all that is possible to give 
evidence of their essential agreement with 
the other presbyterially governed Reformed 
Churches. We need to do all we can to prove 
before a gainsaying world that the Church, 
with all its superticial divisions, ie really one. 


..It really seems to us that Dr, Thoburn 
might have been more happy in the test he 
suggests to try the Brahmos of Calcutta by. 
He anys: 


“In the city around them are thirty thou- 
sand wretched women licensed by our Chris- 
tian government to sit as door-keepers at the 
gates of Hell, In all these twenty years have 
all the Brahmo leaders and teachers of Caleut- 
ta saved even six of these thirty thousand 
women ?’’ 


That is really sufficiently cool, in the same 
breath to confess that, after eighteen centuries 
of Christian culture, a Christian government 
can license thirty thousand prostitutes in aud 
about Calcutta, and them taunt the Brahmos 
for not saving them. 

.. The Christian World quotes the Christian 
Infelligencer as saying that we were to error in 
ascribing, in our table of gains of communicants 
last year, a loss of 20 to the Reformed Church 
in America. We made no error, and, if there 
be any mistake in the figures, it belongs to those 
wiw compiled the official statistics of that 
body. “The Minutes of the General Synod” 
for 1879 gives the number “ now in commun- 
fon” as 80,228; the ‘*Minutes” for 1830 
states that the “total now in communion”’ 
gs 80,208. Now, 80,223 is just 20 more than 
80,208, according to our arithmetic. So much 
for the official statistics. 


..A publisher lately sent out specimen 
pages of the styles in which he proposed to 
publish the revised New Testament, the text 
being taken, as he took pains to say, from our 
prevent version. One of our city dailies re- 
ceived it, imagined these to be specimens of 
the Revised Version, and printed long ex* 
tracts, suggesting that the readers would bave 
Bibles (the editorial office evidently bad none), 
and might make comparisons. The reviewer 
of The Evening Mail may be a fine writer or 
poet, but he does not know his Bible. 


.++eNews of the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
was received last week just after we bad gone 
to press. The dally press has already thor- 
oughly discussed his character and career, and 
we have little to add to the very inteNigeut 
estimate of him by President Washbara, on 
our first page. It would have been easy for 
President Washburn to have said many more 
had things of the statesman who, thank God, 
is succeeded by another who has conscience 
and believes in justice and the laws of God. 


.. The Freeman's Journal also does not be- 
lieve with us that the world is growing better, 
but holds with the pessimism of the Pope 
** Does Tus INDEPENDENT,” it asks, “ honestly 
believe that Protestants bave reason to be 
glad because the inspiration of the Bible is 
questioned by every tyro, without fear?’ Cer- 
tainly we honestly belleve that Protestants 
have reason to be glad of it, for questioning is 
the only way to come toa healthy and intelli- 
gent faith, 

..- The Lehigh (Pa.) irasanatidin respectfully 
asics the General Assembly to tell it whether 
its churches are at liberty to use unfermented 
wine atthe Lord’s Supper. They had better 
use their liberty without any regard to the 
General Assembly. Suppose the General As- 
sembly should say No. Does any ove imagine 
that amy church which wished to use ralsin- 
juice would mind its dictum in the least, or 
that the Geueral Assembly would discipline 
it therefor ? 


paper in this city, called Zhe Week'y 
Witness, says that Tue INDEPENDENT refused 
to publish a letter sent us by Mr. Noah W. 
Cheever, of Aun Arbor, in defense of Mr. John 
Schumacher, the president of the Ann Arbor 
Reform Club. The Witness states what is sub- 
stantially, if mot verbally, false. Mr. Cheever’s 
letter was long, and we published a full abstract 
of it, and spoke in words of high praise of Mr. 
Schumacher’s excellent temperance work in 
Michigan. 


coool 


..».The death of the publisher and author, 
James T. Fields, last Monday, at the age of 
sixty-three, will be a source of grief to many 
friends. In connection with the firms of 
Ticknor & Fields and Fields, Osgood & Co., 
he published the best and most important 
literary works ever issued by any firm in this 
country. He wrote very pleasant verses him- 
self, and had a large acquaintance, which he 
cultivated, with literary people abroad. 


....Senator Brown, of Georgia, who was 
belped to his election by the Republicans of 
Georgia and was virtually pledged to take 
ap independent course, and who startea off well, 
has gone over body and soul to the Bourbon 
Democrats. He is not just the senator to lec- 
ture Senator Mabone, of Virginia, because be 
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refuses to act with these Democrats, to whom 
he has made no pledges and owes no favors. 
Senator Brown is the inconsistent man. 


.. We do not propose to continue our new 
department of ‘‘ Legal" every week. Our de- 
partments which must be kept up are too 
many to allow it; bat, in our desire to supply 
what will be of most practical value to our 
readers, we are glad, at least, to inaugurate the 
department with a series of articles on the 
Making of Wille, which will give abundant 
suggestions ‘on the subject and accurate in- 
structions and directions. 


----The Boston Advertiser (Rep.) says that 
“the Republican senators may well consider 
whether ft is not better for them to take the 
initiative in holding an efecutive session, and 
dispose ofthe urgent business now awaiting 
the action ofthe Senate, leaving the minority 
fall liberty to break up a quorum afterward, if 
they dare.” Almost anything is better than 
the continuance of the present profitless and 
disgraceful wrangle. 


.-Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, of this city, as quoted 
by The Evangelist, says that Samuel never was 
“converted” ; that hegrew upintoa holy man; 
that he did not have to pass throngh a crisis 
when he was sixteen years old; and that we 
must make room in our theology for Samuel. 
We also want room in our families for Han- 
nahs, who shall expect and cultivate in their 
ebildren early piety. 


.. The possibilities of Methodist discipline 
as administered in a colored church are tre- 
mendous. A presiding elder of a Western 
African Methodist Conference was suspended 
from the ministry one day, expelled the next, 
restored to the ministry on the third day, and 
reappointed presiding elder on the fourth. If 
there had been a general conference bandy, he 
might have been elected bishop on the next. 


.. We really bope that some few of the pa- 
pers that were making theological students out 
of the Andover burglars, or, at least, young 
men preparing for the ministry, will make the 
correction for which we gave the facts last 
week. The Christian Intelligencer says “* they 
were obliged to keep up an appearance of 
religious earnestness.’ Nota bit of it. They 
were acknowledged skeptics. 


.-Benator Beck says that the Democratic 
senators mean to fight it out, not only now, bat 
next December, if necessary, in order to defeat 
the election of Riddleberger. Ifthe senators on 
both sides could see themselves as the public 
generally see them, they would be apxious to 
stop the figtft, and give their immediate atten- 
tion to the executive business, for which the 
Senate was called together. 


We have been pleased tu see the iuterest 
tbat is taken by 80 many of our readers in the 
articles by Meta Lander on tobacco, chiefly, we 
confess, by those who do not use the dirty 
weed. Some send for copies to give to college 
students; others want them published ina 
tract. We shall be glad to receive accounts of 
conversidns to cleanliness following the read- 
ing of the articles. 


..We hope, for his own credit, that the 
rumor about Senator Conkling’s attempts to 
make a bargain with the Southern Democratic 
senators, tu the effect that, if they will help 
him defeat Judge Robertson, he will aid them in 
securing Federal patronage in their states, is 
not true. We should be sorry to think that 
the Senator would descend to so low a level. 


..The demands upon a new President by 
the office-seekers constitute a political nui 
sance, for which there is no cure, except in a 
thorough civil service reform, which will 
divorce appointments from party politics 
an@ place them on the basis of personal charac. 
terand qualifications. The Unjted States stand 
greatly in need of this remedy. 

..eeIf Mr. Willey, who writes us about the 
article by a Cherokee, printed by us, criticising 
the management of the Cherokee Government, 
meant to imply, as we are told, that that article 
was written by Col. E. C. Boudinot, of Wash- 
ington, he was entirely mistaken. It came 
from a citizen and resident of the [Indian Terri- 
tory. 

.. The Examiner and Chronicle is pleaséd to 
see how much “the Baptist leaven has worked 
in England, in spite of the weak-kneeded atti- 
tude the denomination has presented.”’ Possi- 
bly, if the Baptists of America had not been se 
strong-kneed, they might have done more leay- 
ening. (The Examiner's metaphors confuse us.) 

....-Congressman Manning, of Mississippi, 
says that the Democrats in the Senate are fight- 
ing for the life of the Democratic party at the 
South.. If the life of the party depends on the 
results of such an unseemly squabble in the 
Senate, then it is hardly worth fighting for. It 
will be no loss to have such a party die. 

.---Senator Coke, of Texas, must have had 
aninteresting time in the Senate, the other day, 
when spouting for some four hours, with only 
ten Democratic senators to hear and not a 
single. Republican senator in his seat. Gentle- 





men of the Senate, how much longer do you 
propose to continue this nonsense? 


..Senator Burnside last week made a 
ludicrous spectacle of bimself in the Senate 
Chamber. Bursting with rage and banxing 
bis desk with his fist, he shouted at the top of 
his voice that he never was socool in his life. 
Solomon says: ‘‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city.”” 


.- The United Brethren (Methodistic) have 
a law for the preveution of too much activity 
in the making of doctrinal literature. No 
preacher or lay member even may publisha 
book or pampblet on doctrine without the ap- 
probation of the annual conference. This rule 
ia, we judge, effectual. 


... The Christian Register prints an orthodox 
sermon, preached by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, in Kings 
Chapel, a Boston Unitarian church; but it 
was, we imagine, not a bit more orthodox 
than the people there are in the habit of hear- 
ing from their excellent minister, the Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 


.-The words of St. Paul to certain of the 
Corinthians will not apply to the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference: ‘How is it, then, 
brethren? When ye come together, every one 
of you hath adoctrine, hath atongue, 
hath a revelation, bath an interpretation.” 


.-Postmaster-General James, in the 
changes made in his department, gives proof 
that he proposes to serve the public, rather 
than grind anybody’saxes. This was his policy 
when postmaster in this city, and he has carried 
the same policy with him to Washington. 5 


--The John Kelly ticket was last week 
elected by the Tammany Society iu this Society. 
This continues the power of Jobn Kelly asthe 
Tammany chief. He has been politically killed 
several times; but somehow he doesn’t stay 
dead. 


. Senator Hampton last week admitted 
that the reports about the tissue-ballot system 
in South Carolina are true, and said that he did 
not justify it. We hope that confession in 
this case will prove good for the soul. 


..The Congregational ministers of New 
England ere fortunate. The Congregationalist 
sent circulars to seventy New England pastors, 
asking if their salaries were paid promptly. 
Not ten make the least complaint. 


—_————_—_ee—e— 
Publisher's Department. 
SooTHING AND Waatave, we might with 


truth add certainly curing in every case, 


No remedy known — uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

a 


DRY GOODS ATTRACTIONS. 


Six1a AVENUE is all ablaze with business this week, 
and among the popular stores on that great thor- 
oughfare is that of Koch & Son, corner of 20th Street. 
The display of fresh goods and cheap goods and rich 
goods there on exhibition is, indeed,a sight to be 
hold. Those among the th ds of our d 
who propose to come to New York to supply their 
present wants, including residents of the city, should 
pay a visit to this well-known concern. The whole 
stock, in all its num depar is shown on 
one immense floor, running back and embracing 
three or four stores on 20th Street, the whole to be 
seen without trouble or fatigue, as there are “no 
stairs and no elevator.” Those in distant places, who 
cannot visit New York in person, will see by the 
advertisment of Messrs. Koch & Son, on another page, 
what special attractions are now offered, all of which 
can be safely ordered by mail. We have known this 
firm for some thirty years, and believe it to be both 
worthy ana reliable in every respect. 














Tux old established seed-house of J M. Thorburn & 
Co., of No. 15 John St., have an adverisement in an- 
other column of this paper, to which attention is 
ca Wecan state, what the advertisement does 
pot, that early application should be made for the 
“ vite Elephant Potato” seed, as the supply is 





ARNOLD, Comstasiz & Co,, of New York, furnish the 
new Summer vumiees for ‘the June number of the 
New York Mont. Fashion Bazar, published by 
George Munro. Th is ~~ will be a) about 
<<. st. Price, 25 cents. Subscription price, $2.50 
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. WLP. band and orchestral music publisher, 
corper Oth gh and Tiebut Suz Streets, Phas pub- 


and music of about fifty ee songs, W which be he 
mails for ten cents. 


FREEMAN, GILLIES & of No. 20 West 14th 
St., Lay SAREE Ory, of Bo. 50 ert em 
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A GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Some of the oldest whol*sale merchants of New 
York will remember the earty history of the founder - 
of the great dry goods and f.ncy goods house of Macy 
&Co., of this city, who son.¢ thirty years ago was 
known to the trade here as ode of the driving, hard 
working merchants in one of the most thriving towns- 
in Massachusetts. His business then and there was 
large; but not big enough to give scope and sea room 
to his wide-awake business constitution. He came to 
New York, and soon laid the foundation of one of the 
largest and most popular est ts ever known 
in the city. A complete history of its steady and 
rapid progress would furnish many tnstructive les- 
sons tc all business men. We knew Mr. Macy person- 
ally for more than twenty-five years, and, having inti- 
mate business relations with him, often saw bim, and 
never without admiring his push and determ!nat:on 
to make his store a safe, reliable, and popular place 
for all the people to visit. A sight now at « “eof the 
great results of his labors would startle ai:nost any 
one. Oar last visit to the store of R. H. Macy & Co.,a 
week ago, amazed usand almost alarmed us. Ona 
rough estimate, we thought there were at least three 
thousand people (and perhaps five thousand) within 
the walls of that immense warehouse—now occupy 
ing some dozen or twenty lots of ground, at the corner 
of Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. The respected 
founder of that great concern fin'g ed his work only 
afew years ago, when he must have thought, as others 
did, that his business (which has since doubled) had 
reached its utmost limits. Those who have never 
entered the doors of this great establishment—now 
under the management and controlof menof great 
worth and executive ability—-have never seen one of 
the greatest sights of New York. If the crowd should 
be much Increased, it will require au admission fee to 
reduce it to reasonable Iimits. 


THE STARR-GROVE COMPANY. 
Now expect to be running twenty additional stamps 
yA the ist of July, and twenty more by the Ist of 
ugus' 
Messrs. Clark and Bothwell have made a contract 
which calls for the erection of a first-class modern 
uaranteed shall be 














pow 
ition in 
will be shipped at once 

On the completion of this mill, the Starr-Grove Com- ? 
pany will be running seventy stamps, with a total 
capacity of over seventy-five tons 0! oreaday. The 
by runs sixty dollars to the ton, so that this would be 

roduct of about $135,000 a month. The Com- 
ny any will be able to increase their dividend largely, 
pany wl having abundant means for the development 
of the mine. 

The railroad trains are now running to the Starr- 
Grove mills, and the expenses of the Company for sup- 
wy — be materially reduced in the future; besides, 

he sup will be secured from interruption. Presi- 
= eta will leave for the mine on Monday.—Er- 





Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies and ‘i 
tlemen. bed. ees 241 Fourth — Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a special 

ATR 


CONBOLATE Ol ETINHAL ER | AN D CAR- 


rt DINE uns ls ay 
mt Tt cuiler's ora 3 one ar ry best reme lies 


r catarrh, t, mess, etc. that it has 
been my 4 to use. Not! gives so quick 
— to sufferer from these a! nts. I have 

aot | smole C~ inexpensive i rm 

tory and the pleasure It affords me in reco’ 
ng it te is only — by the helpful benefit f 1 nave 
its use, It was a blessed ovi lence 
oSice ch hnepined. tts a ery ~~ gave it sosimple 


iscov 
and available a form.” Read ad 
other column. 


ITS ACTION IS SURE AND SAFE. 
Tue celebrated at ye | Kidney-Wort can now be ob- 
tained in the vegetable form or in liquid 
. itis pat ai up in the latter way for the especial 
hose who cannot readily Pa it. 
act with 


vertisement, in an- 








ARE you IN GOOD HEALTH 
IF not, send your aasrens (menttow: 
Dr. SaNForD, 164 Broad 
free a 100- book, treating of punserous diseases 
and by whic’ = can probably learn the nature of 
your complaint and what to do for it. 


this ennen 
way, New Yor and teceive 





“WELL, well! So poor Bates is dead—carrted off in 
his prime by a neglected cold! Had I only known tt 
when hewas first taken, ny YX induced him totrya 


of Dr. Browning's C. & C. Cordial, I feel confi- 
ent that he would have been a well man to-day.” 
Tc — 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to be without Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure. 





WASH BLUE. 
RGER, Pro- 


BaRLow’'s InpIGO BLUE.—Best anaitt, 
and most liberal measure. D. 
prietor, 233 N. Secon id St.. Philsdely ooo 
——$— 


“Dek De. LikDabYS BLOOD eters: Tare by all 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





ROCK WOOD'S DOWN-TO we SA ALLER Y. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHU!O0G 

To meet a genuine demand from aa = ~™ who 

my Union-Square Gallery too early and return 

Poo la late tor the best light ror making phot I 

associates, established a 

Bridge 


Mr. J. Ang. Randel and 
t veto > ae establishment the most 
competent skill. ‘GEO ROCK D, No. 17 Union 

and KOCK WOOD & RANDEL, Brooklyn 





FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO., 
20 Weat 14th St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


* _ s 
Artistic Furniture. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION, 

Send for one of our Handsomely Illustrated Cata* 
logues. 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 
“Easter” Novelties. 


FANCY STYLES FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


4A SPECIALTY. 


BIRD & CO., 


_ No. 49 Nassau Street, New York. . 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 
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STERLING SILVI 


CLEOPATRA. 


ER WARE. WARRANTED 3 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter=- Knives, 


R. WALLACE & 


SONS MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTDRED BY 


Cco., 


oo FINE. 


Sugne-Ghells, etc., etc. 


Wallingford, Conn. 





B.S. RIDHOUVUT?T & CO.’S 


/SOLID ALUMINIUM GOLD CASED WATCHES 


THE BEST WATCHES IN AMERICA, 


E cases of these Watches sre rade from s metal ¢is 

covered in Switeeriand, February 15th, 1878, and we 

ae now yee for the first time in this 

. Aluminium isthe only m discovered us 

that Range \te color end mover tarnis! ishes. 
other so-called 


Itcosts more than 
the foundation of be anna is brass and 


Aluminiom cases con-! 


gold, without which no metal can 
caruinpersetagealgigased| 
3 percen: gol 
% li produce Ai 
ike the worksof all 
Wa' 


cases 80 
gold both Ta density and color, that the most ot exitite 
cannot detect the difference. The 


sot foes | 4 


- 
ow prpeting thoecter may be, until it has been 
ly overhaule: and made tocorrespond with 
Simee-hesper. herefore, those who purchase of 
us haveevery right to expect a woe class time- keeper for 
Rpetrmneney: | andtheymay dependupon it that we will 
makeevery exertion to meet their senate. 
We claim the fo! tmerits Watches 
establis 


i 
h ment, and for those sent ae ead: 
1 they will not vey if woued up regularly 
cases will retain the Solovor gold. 
8. + rant the bestjewelars anes distinguish them from 
at the jewels are yisnatee and not false. 
ine American. 
] fa enor we claim for our whrches every merit that is ¥ 
claimed enyGoid Watch a costing $150 
anaes in Aluminiam 
, howev 
ta a3 surpasses this in beauty, workmanship, o' 
except value. 


sold in our 


4. 








cases. Moreover, 
‘6 send none out but those which heave 


jand watch soem, 


of dollars’ aA es was annually w worke 
rel 


by taking from ciemies ion that 





for @& cons! ricaoth ne of time.| 


\fer thecotnimg ot m of otmoney Fe 


no matter. answer, forthe 





ESTIMON 1ALS. 
ot heirs we Enownotbing exce 
by malland e: Those w 


pt 
ho desire 


We nave too many letters of ¢ 
Tesort to the 


18T8. 
~Genttal Re 


but most o ‘Rreryoue supposes the is the an AL, time 


jes of 


xpress. to assure themsel 
mineoaes of tho tostimontals will do be AT ad- 


Ae 





Bd sold LF = ib 
some time age, 
dozed eovn. Truly yours, FP. W. SALSBULY. 


THE 
Great Faiis, N. H., March oth, 1281. 
GryrLenen—The intara Geld Cased Watch which I 
ordered of you four moaths since, was received in due time 
ant with it. It retains its original 
-keeper I ever ——~. 
ts satid Gold and oampiee: 


Fah Holy 1 romaly. bbe? Tis TF oes 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF LIKE gestimominis FROM ALL 
PARED CP-9NS B. 8. 


ree mansiactre 


pty hy tA 


—The price rice of each watch Lae #15, or three 

5 six forben Seive for for 990. N« house in the world offers 
. We are enabled to do this be- 

wanuadlike and the mevements 


L$.—we ouventvahe Stenting exstotiss with them, and all those to whom I Bere sold smn express 
@ distance, whom we never saw, and hor 


the 
(READ 
altimie tuced 
we he following offer to all Totem 
|. We will forward one of our watch- 
52 CUAIN for 


<r ey TEN 
DOLEAnS. =e V4 less on Be CoA retail 


e, and 
a sam one 
fore. @ do this fort the coagen thas we well know if a per- 
LL ewests be sure to send him a half do or 


Teas ime, as we have never known it to f. 
not confound our ALUMINIUM 
hb the cheap metal and utterly wort 








Gold Case Watch 
watches sold by 


cor Fie oo ete Ui ee eens 
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laos State, Western, 100 Ibs... 196 00@ 6 


84 
3 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per 1 me 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. Sie 5 00 
Listers’ Stand. Super how hate. 37 00 @40 00 


Ammoniated Bone 82 00 (@35 00 
o @¢.&. et cocvcece 29 00 80 50 
© GQroun Bamesss.csvccce 831 00 @33 50 
“Crescent Bone....... «+» 29 00 @A1 00 
“Potato Fertilizer.. - 45 00 @48 00 
“Tobacco Fertilizer... tee 47 00 (750 Ov 


Buckwheat Fertilizer. . 
Specialties compounded to 

order. 

Homestead copereboneiate 


82 00 @35 00 













(Michi arbon Works) 4 Wh 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Werks) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
ge ey TT 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 8 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 2 00 
Baughi’s Warranted Lye Bove 
Meal PD,000 308... .. 0000. 835 00 
8 port Sone, per 2,000 





SS aersebdaseeendatetes ooo t 31 00@33 vv 
Allen’s Phosphate...... ee 85 VO@38 U0 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00048 Ov 





Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 (70 00 
8.40 * 59 00 @52 00 







Guano, Standard or Guanape 
|S ie E2 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground 6 si average...... 29 00 @30 00 









See eeee 


Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 730 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 

aa ae sii 1 623@ 1 
—— of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 37 @ 4 30 
Dried Blood, pet unit...,....... 840 (@ 3 45 


ASHES.— We quote 5@5} cents fur Pot and 
5§@6 for Pearl. 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO, 


RICH 


CARPETS. 


' We have now in store our Spring Impor- 
tation of Rich and Elegant Carpets, con- 
sisting of Chenille Axminsters, Royal 
Wiltons, and Body Brussels, in Ecru, Old 
Gold, Peacock Blue, and Pompetian Ked 
Grounds, all in Exelusive Styles. 

We strongly recommend our celebrated 
Chenille Axminsters.”” These 
Carpets ore fally equal to the best im- 
ported, at little more than one-half the cost. 
All in the latest designs and colorings. 


CHEAP CARPETS. 


The sale of Brussele, Moquettes, Tapesr- 
teles, and Ingrains, in both American and 
English manufacture, will continue at less 
prices than they have been for twenty-five 
years. 


“Gordon 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Have now in stock a large and choice as- 
sortment of Artistic Fabrics for Furniture 
and Window Draperies. Madras and’@r:‘te 
Muslins in Orienta) Designs and Coloriugs. 
Superb collection of Novelties for general 
House Ornamentation, N. B.—Special 
desigus furnished for Interior Decorations, 
etc., etc, 


BROADWAY & (9th ST,, 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


THe delegates tothe Monetary Confer, 
ence, invited to be held at Paris by a joint 
circular of France and the United States, 
commenced their sessions last week. The 
French minister of foreign affairs opened 
the Conference by an address, welcoming 
the delegates and stating, in general terms, 
the object had in view in calling it. The 
French minister of finances was elected 
president of the Conference. Fifteen na- 
tions—namely, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, the United States, France, 
England, Greece, Italy, Holland, Portugal, 
Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland—were 
found to have appointed delegates. The 
president of the Conference, in his address, 
reviewed the different phases of the ques- 
tion which the Conference was called to 
consider, and expressed the opinion that 
“international bi-metallism is the only 
system capable of restoring a monetary 
regularity in all parts of the world.” 

The Bullion of last week published in 
full the text of the preamble and resolu. 
tions which France and the United States 
propose to advocate before the Conference, 
but to which the other great powers are 
understood not to be in any way committed. 
The preamble consists of a series of recitals 
as to the desirdbleness of establishing an 
international system of bi-metalism, as to 
the proper coinage ratio of value between 
gold and silver, and as to the evils which 
have arisen from the demonetization of 
bilver in certaln countries, and the conse- 





— 


quent fall and fluctuation in the market 
value of silver. The remedy proposed is 
stated in eleven separate paragraphs, or 
articles, the substance of which is the fol- 
lowing: 1. That the nations represented 
in the Conference will form themselves into 
a Bi-Metallic Union, to last until the 1st of 
January, 1900, and to be continued until 
the 1st of January, 1910, and so on by peri- 
ods of ten years, unless notice for the abro- 
gation of the agreement shall be given by 
some member or members of the Union. 
2. That the nations belonging to the Union 
will adopt the free coinage of gold and sil- 
ver al the ratio of fifteen and a half for sil- 
ver to one for gold; or, in other words, that 
fifteen and a half ounces of silver shall for 
the purposes of coinage be considered the 
equivalent of one ounce of gold, and that 
all the coins of the two metals, made a legal 
tender, shall be graded to each other at this 
ratio of value. 8. That gold and silver, 
whether in ingots or coin, shall be subject 
to no customs duty as between the nations 








forming the Union. 4. That the reception 
of silver for free coinage shall commence 
on the same date in the mints of all the 
nations belonging to the Union. That 


shall continue to issue as a 
monopoly its small change cr token coin- 
age, determining its quantity and quality, 
and designating the which 
it shall not be a legal tender inthe payment 
of debts, 6. That each nation shall be free 
to change or continue its monetary types— 
as the dollar, franc, pound sterling, mark, 
etc 

Such is the substance of the plan 
which the delegates of the United States 
and France have agreed to 
the Conference; or, rather, have been 
instructed to present. It reduces the 
weight of the standard silver dollar of the 
United States, which is coined upon the 
ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one of 
gold, and adopts the ratio of France and 
the other nations of the Latin Union. It is 
too soon to form any opiuion as to the 
prospects of this plan before the Confer- 
ence; and, should it be adopted, then the 
respective governments must ratify it, in 
order to-give it effect. There is do doulft, 
if the nations represented in the Conference 
should agree to the ratio named, and should 
then open their mints to the free coinage of 
gold and silver, that the tendency would 
be to raise the market price of silver. and, 
perhaps, restore it to its former value, as 
compared with gold. If the agreement 
would not have this effect, it would be of 
no value whatever as a solution of the 
silver problem. So far as the depreciation 
of silver depends upon its demonetization, 
remonetization would; of course, remove 
this cause of depreciation. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
the relations of value between the two 
metals are determined by natural laws, and 
that under these laws these relations have 
never been uniform, and that they are not 
likely to be soin the future. Certain it is 
that the ratio of one for gold and fifteen 
and a half for silver does not express the 
present commercial ratio of value as be- 
tween these metals; and, should this ratio 
be adopted by the nations represented in 
the Conference, and then fail to become the 
true ratio, the attempt to havea free coin- 
age of both metals on this basis would 
prove a failure. Indeed, the double-stand- 
ard theory has never been a success. It 
was tried in this country from 1798 to 
1873, and during a part of the time we had 
practically the silver standsrd, and during 
another part the gold standard. England 
has had the same experience, and so has 
France. 

The question as to the practicability of 
bi-metalism will undoubtedly undergo a 
thorough discussion ut the Paris Confer- 
ence. All that can be said on both sides of 
the question will be presented: and the 
present probability is that the Conference, 
like that of 1878, will fail to »ugree upon 
any plan to which the fifteen vations repre- 
sented will give their consent. England is 
not likely to adopt bi-metalism, and Ger- 
many will follow her example. We do not, 
therefore, anticipate that the Conference 
will gain the end had in view by France 
and the United States in calling it. Each 
nation will pursue the cove-e which it 
deems best for its own interests, and leave 


each nation 


amount above 


present to 





other nations to do the same: 
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NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. 


THE proposition before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to sell the stock of the 
New York and New England Railroad be- 
longing to that state has been defeated in 
the House of Representatives. The Hon. 
Ilarvey N. Shepard made an able speech 
on the subject, conclusively showing that, 
in the present prosperous condition of this 
great thoroughfare, such a step would be 
unwise and damaging to the financial inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth. Mr. Shepard 
stated that the present condition of the road 
was as follows: 


“The company controls and operates 
382.52 miles of road, extending from Bos- 
ton to Waterbury, in the State of Connecti- 
cut, of which 114% miles are in this state. 
The road-bed is in excellent condition, 
with a large percentage of ste] rails and 
eizhteen miles of double track. In addi- 
tion, the company has a franchise in sixty- 
five miles of unfinished road-bed and a run- 
ning arrangement over thirteen miles more, 
The amount of the Burdell bonds was $20,- 
000,000, of which the Commonwealth holds 
$3,475,500, converted into stock, and there- 
by a controlling interest at the present time 
in the management of the road. The com- 
pany owes $4,959,863.60, of which $6,468, - 
000 are funded in mortgage bonds bearing 
7 per cent. interest, and the remainder is in 
notes, ete. The earnings of the road ap- 
pear by the following table, in which the 
earnings of the Providence and Fishkill 
Railroad are included, which was under 
separate management until the year 1876-7, 
and since then ee 


$i. 891.892 
1,847,414 





**In the vear 1877 the equipment of the 
road was appraised at $521,550, and in the 
vear 1880 at $1,616,305.57, thus showing an 
increase in three years of $1.094,755.57. It 
consists at present of 149 passenger, mail, 
and baggage-cars, 1,971 freight-cars, and 89 
locomotives. The total permanent invest- 
ments of the company up to January, 1881, 
amount to $29,027,025.69, and its total 
property and assets to $29,662,884.53; 
showing more permanent investments 
in proportion to. capital than in the 
case of the Boston and Albany Railroad. 
The permanent investments of the latter 
company amount to $28,834,597.60, and the 
total property and assets to $31,523'527.45— 
less than two millions greater, and it has 
fifty-six miles.more of road. The: net 4n- 
come of the New York and New England 
Railroad for the year 1880 was $717,140.74, 
its balance $289,846.79, and its surplus 
$328,225.42.” 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money was easy throughout the week, 
and borrowers offering acceptable collateral 
realized no difficulty in securing such 
accommodation as they desired at low rates 
of interest. The extreme rates were 3 and 
6 per cent., but the greatest number of 
transactions were at the intermediate figures. 
Government bond dealers secured their re- 
quirements at 8 per cent., with the tend- 
ency toward a still lower quotation. 

Mercantile paper was quoted: double- 
named, 60 days, 5 and 54 per cent.; 4 
months, 54 and 6 per cent. 

Unitep States Bonps.—Activity char- 
acterizel the Government bond market 
throughoyt the past week, on account of 
the changing of one issue to another, many 
holders being desirous of obtaining new 
bonds for those issues now approaching 
maturity. 

The demand for the new 34-per-cent. 
bonds continues to increase, and the plan 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
continuing the 6-per-cents. at a lower rate 
of interest is looked upon as an established 
success. The advance in the quotations 
for the .zeek has been }¢ per cent. in 5s, in 


6s, #in 4s, and § per cent. in 444s. The 
closing quotations were as follows : 
Ask'd.| Bid. Ask’d 

6s, 1881, reg..1 108% |4s, 1907 cou.....115 115% 
6a, 1881, cou..1 1 66. "95. ~ 

of 81, rez.101 ita i Carreney és, 6.181 — 
5s of ‘81, cou.! 132 - 
434s 1891, reg.11 |Gurreney 4 98.132 _ 
4448 1891, cou.11 " |Currency 6s, "99.133 — 
4s, 1907, reg...1 


GOLD AND SrivER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at this port during the week 
were $3,213,498, consisting of $3,167,145 in 
gold and $46,353 in silver, as against a total 
of $145.702 for the same week of last 
year. The importations since the ist of 
January compare as follows with the 
movement of the corresponding period of 
last year: 





Since Jan 1lst— 

1881. 880. 
GOld......cec000 seeee oceeess 626,260,283 $1,208,578 
Stiver.......+- sceqgeecsccscecesess 1,078,545 1,796,858 





Total. ae F eedeeereres 027,847,798 $3,005,496 
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Foreren Excnanoe.—The quotations on 
foreign exchange for 60-day bills is 
$4.824, and $4.85 for demand. The mar- 
ket opened firm, and assumed a stronger 
tone toward the close, when tlie above rates 
prevailed. In view of the fact that at this 
season of the year cotton bills become 
scarce, and but few bills are being made 
against shipments of provisions, as well as 
the higher prices relatively obtained for 
them in this country, it seems probable that 
higher rates will soon prevail, and this wil! 
necessarily curtail the importation of gold. 
At the close the offerings of bills were very 
light and the market retained its firm tone. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The exhibit of the 
weekly statement issued from the Clearing 
House last week was very favorable, and 
showed a large increase in both the specie 
and legal-tender averages and a gain of 
$4,016,525 in surplus reserve, which brings 
the amount held by the banks in excess of 
legul requirements up to $8,059,150. ‘The 
changes in the various items were an in- 
crease in specie of $3,984,900; in deposits. 
$3,831,900; in legal tenders, $989,600: and 
in circulation, $337,200; and a decrease in 
loans of $665,800. The following state 
ment gives figures in detail. 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans Specte. Tenters. Devosits 
New York.. $8,332,000 @1.838,000 $205,000 $7.536.000 
Manhattan. 6,774,800 764,200 874,600 4.996,200 
Merchants’. 7.182.100 00.000 686.400 6,071,209 
Mechanics’. 7,214,000 1,385.000 177.000 5,956.900 
Union....... 4.583,600 1,027,000 160,800 3,901,000 
1,727,200 299,000 7,088,800 
610, 1,063,000 43,500  3$.475,000 
f . 4.172.000 187,000 9,631,700 
150, 418,590 86800 1.989.506 
Fulton.. .... 1,738.000 811.000 138.400 1,280,199 
Chemical 12.677.700 3,139,900 258.100 12,423.80 
Mer. Exch.. 8,759,900 546,300 7.500 8,355,300 
GallatinNa. 4.618.900 720.200 87.000 2,903,900 . 
Btch.&2Dro. 1,629,300 853.800 66.700 1,516.2 
M'chas.&Tra. 1,015,000 148,090 188,000 1,079,000 
Greenwich. 1,018,900 22,090 231.200 1,165,000 
Lea. Manuf. 2,897,000 550.700 120.900 2.259.906 
Sev'nth W’d 941.300 167,400 58,700 879,800 
Bt’teof N.Y. 8.283.400 897,790 78.100 3.373.100 
Amer. Ex... 14.053,000 2.399,000 513,009 10,800,000 
Commerce.. 13.944.500 5,313,800 237,300 10,782.20 
Broadway... 5.312,000 795.800 224.000 3.787.290 
Mercantile. 4.682.700 1,194.800 74.700 = 4.727,190 
Pacific...... 2,325,100 406,000 208,500 2,299,80' 
Republic 5.313.300 817.300 149.300 93,258,400 
Chatham 8 042,700 700.400 160.800 3,258,600 
People’s 1,504,200 297.100 98,100 1,786,900 
North Am 2,490,500 265.000 283.000 2,527,500 
FHlanover “7.848,000 1,179,100 589,600 6.994,400 
Irving...... 2,971,500 582.000 274,800 2.782 400 
Metropoli’n 14,438.000 2,944,000 $31,000 13.034.000 
Citizens’... 1,919,400 233.100 285,490 2,002,900 
Nassau..... 2.645.500 193,700 95.700 2.562.700 
Market..... 2,604,000 654.900 91,2700 2.352,000 
8t. Nicholas . 1.976.000 328.300 79.400 1,556,890 
Shoe & Lea. 3,495,100 590,700 817.000 3.573.000 
Corn Exch. 4,183,000 267,000 884,000) (2.772.000 
Continental 6,008,600 1,900,700 174,509 6,771,600 
Oriental.... 1,942,400 41,300 $815,100 1,822.00 
Marine..... 3,175,000 967,000 83,000 3,819.0 0 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,233,090 5,581,900 351,000 21,913,000 
Pas®t.... ces. 16,596.900 4,771,600 673.700 20,762,009 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,010,500 261,400 4,200 33.100 
North River 965.400 31.290 = 167,800 = 1.010.700 
East River.. 1,009,100 88,200 68,300 731.300 
Fourth Na.. 18,108,800 4,449,700 760,500 18,405.000 
Cent. Na.... 8,518,000 1,001,000 1,194,000 8,380,000 
Second Na.. 3.964.000 598,000 298.900 3.639.000 
Ninth Na... 5,522,000 766.800 477.700 5,361,990 
First Na.... 14,442.200 3,687,200 372.200 16,094,800 
Third Na... 5.736.899 1,651,300 229,100 6,332.000 
N.Y.Na. Ex 1,404,700 182,200 108,000 = 1,(90,000 
Bowery..... 1,497,600 85,000 347.000 1,348,900 
N.Y.Co..... 1,385,100 81,400 404,900 1,648,800 
Ger. Am 2,388.89 275,100 71.400 2,129,309 
Chase Na... 4,020,400 850.400 146,900 4,352,400 
Fifth Av 1,789,700 400,900 66.600 1,591,400 
German Ex. 1,238,000 22,200 91,400 1,305,100 
Germania... 1,222,000 ~~ 52,800 116,900 1,801,199 





Totals... ...905,717,600 66,804,200 14,418,200 202,653,000 
Dec. Inc. Ine. Inc. 
Compar’s..... $665,800 $3,984,900 $989,600 $3,831,900 
Clearings, weekending April 16th, 1881, $724.179,359 00 
April 234, 1881, 978,268,386 07 
Bataness, week ending April 16th, 1881, 31,355,877 85 
“ April 234, 1831, 37,961,756 96 
The Treasury Department now holds 
$354,403,000 in U. S. bonds to secure bank 
circulation. The amount withdrawn dur- 
ing the week was $2,057,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding at the present 
time amounts to $352, 463,845. 
Crry Bank Stocks.—The closing quota- 
tions at the Board for city bank shares 
were as follows: 














Bid. Asted. | Bid. Asked 
america....... 40 |Marine.......:.. 356  ~ 
American Ex..126 130 ‘Mechanics’... ..150 - 
Chase Na.Bank. —- 128 |Mech. Bke. Ass. 78 85 
Chemical. ..... 17 — |Mech’s &Trad’s.103 — 
Commerce ...... 50 — ercantile.....112 
Continen ~ * 135 
Corn Exe ange _ 

Fourth Nat'l.. % 121 
Fifth Avenue. 5no - 
Hanover... 28 - 
mp'trs & ‘Tr’ ‘ds. 251 - 
Manhattan...... “006CU— 








Stock MaRKEtT.—In the early dealings 
of the present week the market partook 
strongly of the depression that character- 
ized it at the close of the preceding week 
and prices continued to decline. Subse- 
quently a firmer feeling was developed, and 
an advance in prices was secured under 
purchases, to covershort contracts. South 
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western shares held some prominence in 
the upward movement, on the strength of 
various rumors in regurd to plans of con- 
solidation. ‘The trunk lines were firmly 
held, owing to reports that the differences 
between them had been satisfactorily set- 
tled. There is not much dependence placed 
in the truth of these reports by many who 
profess to be ‘‘ posted,” so it is a matter 
that must be decided by the individual bim- 
self as to the influence they may have upon 
his transactions. 

The advance in prices was not well sus- 
tained and the general market closed very 
feverish. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations: 


High. Low. Closing 
























Sales. est. est. Apr. 23. 
Adams Express.......... - 287 132 120% 129% 
American Express........ - G41 Wh TH Te 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 160 122'¢ 12244 122% 
Alton BT. B......ccccccccccee 1.750 . 45 4884 
Alton & T. H. pf.......0..... 200 12% 125 125 
Atlan. and Pac, Tel......... 500 48 46 43 
American Dist. Tel......... 8150 62 55 61% 
Cedar Falls......... er ee | 20 
Boston Air Line..........+++ 3 68 4 48 
Bur., C. R., and Northern. 2 52 71% «+70 71% 
Cin ccccatiixccrirnaieenne 20 ~(660lCUC OCD 
Canada Southern.... 1885 77% 715% 75% 
Caribou Mining...... 2,100 8 2 «3 
Colorado. ......-.++ 8,335 56% 53 Sale 
Central Arizona... 900 an) oe | 
Central Pacific...... 8485 87% 84% 86% 
Chic., St. L., and N. O 8,400 Ti 73 75 
c.,C., C., and Ind 2,050 88% 85 88 
Ches. end OBle.....csccscce 8,950 25 bY pane y 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... 1,024 42 40 42 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 4830 31 28% 30% 
©., Qe BE, Gu.cccccecscscscecce 25,350 26 2244 25 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 8,438 16444 162 164% 
Chicago and Alton......... - 1,020 1955 182 185 
Chi., St. P., and Om....... + 8160 43% 4016 431g 
Chi., St. P., and Om., pf..... 16,880 901¢ O74 
Chicagoand Northwestern. 68,475 122% 110% 121% 
Chicago and Northw u, pf.. 510 139% 18144 133% 
Chic., MIL, and St. Paul..... 120,400 113 108 111% 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,632 122% 121'¢ 122 
Cin., B. BC....cccccccas cevcce 68% SOG 62% 
Consol, Coal.. S14 «(381 S1 
Chi, & F. ml 90 874 90 
Del., Lack., and Western. ..192,800 119% 115% 117% 
De!.and Hudson...... ..... 20,016 100% 101 10844 
Dub. & Sioux C............+ 34,756 106% 10144 105% 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 22,570 58% 5644 58 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf,.... 15,000 1044 100 108% 
Houston and Texas......... 300 «60% «67 468 
Tiiinots Central..........-+++ 9.015 196 183 196 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 2,165 97 92% 97 
international......... ..-.-+ 18,622 90 69 ry) 
ee ae 251.708 127 123 12% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 1900 61g 45% 61 
Louisville and Nashville.... 93,061 O04 9136 97% 
Little Pittsburgh........... - WO SS 38 8% 
Manhattan... .......000.. 61,005 Siig 25% 26% 
M. & Charleston.... ........ 2,700 S57... 454 87 
Mariposa, Pf..........c0000 700 GE 8K 9% 
Mariposa........-se0e socereee 5540 = 64 «O88 
Mar & Cin., Ist pf..........+ 24,320 18% 18% 17% 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pf......... 18,650 11 8 O¢ 
Metropolitan. ...... . 10344 (04 0484 
Michigan Central..”. 108 103% 106% 
Molbtle and Ohio..... 20 2544 28 
Mil.and L. S.......-00- 52 4 «49% 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. 47% «643 4646 
Morris and Essex 122% 120% 12214 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 36,100 86 76 R26 
N. J. Contral.....coseeeeseees 204,431 8% O24 975% 
ee 41,801 14434 140% 143 
N. Y. and New Haven 206 170% 179 179 
WY TI ccccivescncses 11,558 117% 118 115 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 121.524 468% 44% 4534 
N Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 1,900 87 4 RB 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 48,382 S4%% 3254 S44 
Northerm Pacific...... soeee 48.703 45 384% «43 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 21,410 73% 68146 72K 
Ohto and Miss......... ines 22,490 4414 40% 42% 
Ohio and Miss., pf........ e+ 100 103% 108% 103% 
Oregon, R., and N..... eeemmae 6,547 158 135 155 
Ohio Central ......ceceses--- 10,600 S81 28 3014 
Ontario Mining..... 87 86 87 
Pacific Mall........ " 51 
PANG. cons scevsvevsessenees 240 «869340 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 52,150 61% 5534 = (457! 
GRIGI, nits cntade, eveennis 6,000 3% S40 3 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC.. 85 182 181 191 
Rome, W. and Og........... 42 2 28 28 
Peoria. v . = 
EocfesPes tat Brann, TR BC Sag 
gute ksilver, p 00 64% 64% 64% 
Rochester? AA} Pitts.. 80 26% «20 
Rock Island 13644 182% 196 
Silver Cliff..... 656 614 6% 
St. Paul and D 88 88 38 
St. P._ and D., 76% «676 76 
Standard Min 24 24 2 
Sutro Tunnel 214 2% 
St. L. and San Francisco 43% «4 on 
St. 1. and San Fran., 65 ond 85 
St. L. and San Fran. oT 8 87 
~t. Louia, 1. M. 7. Bey 654 
Tol., Del., and B 200 one 274 
Texas and Pacific... 72.361 62% 61 
Union Paelfic............ ‘ 965 1184 114° «116% 
Unite (States Express...... a 262 64 621g AMG 
abash, St. L., and Pac.... 26.520 4 4 47 
Wah., St. L.. and P., pf 7,180 Fits] : 204 
Wells-Fargo Express. 107 11 118 11R% 
Western Union Tel... 55.011 line 113% 116% 
West. Un., ex cert...... evees 14,602 8146 77 4084 


As we go to press, the market for Govern- 
ments is very strong, with limited transac- 
tions, It is now more and more evident 
that. if the present demand continues, much 
higher quotations will be reached. 

British consols (three-per-cents.) are now 
quoted at 1012 to 4, the highest point yet 
reached. These figures will make it almost 
certain that our next Government loan will 
not — a higher rate of interest than three 
per cen 

Gold continues to arrive. The week 
opened with a deposit of $1,000,000 in bars, 
per the **‘ Germanic.” 


FrnanctaL Immms.—Messrs. John J. Cis- 
co & Son will soon bring out the new cop- 


solidated 6-per-cent. mortgage (total author- 
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the valuable landed estate of the co sc 
granted by the State of Texas, 5, 

acres, still unsold, as well as 553 miles of 
finished road and full equipped for way 4 
ness. A large share of the new oan? 
reserved for or will be applied to the liquid- 
ation of the existing 7 and 8-per-cent. and 
floating debt of the omen. This ar- 
rangement will soon be followed by the ap- 
plication of the net earnings of the road to 
the poyment of dividends on its $7,800,000 
stock capital 

The 1st of May interest payments by the 
Treasury of the United States amount to 
$5,625,000, and by the City of New York 
$3,350,000. ‘The railroad interest and divi- 
dend payments at the same time are very 
large. 

The imports of foreign merchandise into 
New York last week were $6,520,000; the 
exports of produce, $8,540,000. The im- 
ports of gold (Custom-House official report), 
$3,213,000. The exports of silver, $13 

There is au increased demand for bank 
stocks, with very few offerings, even at much 
higher figures. 

Fire insurance stocks have advanced con- 
siderably within the past month. Prices 
are very firm, with a good prospect of much 
higher quotations. 

DrviwwEnpDs.—The La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Company has declared a dividend 
of 744 cents per share, payable May 2d. 

The Starr-Grove Silver Mine Company 
has declared a dividend of one per cent., 
— April 30th. 

he American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., wna May 2d. 
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FISK& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


5 Nassau Street, ~ 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, tooneceive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties tn good standing. 

1, Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
alrealy known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the samme amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

6. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to t sand correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. AB open are subject to check at sight, without 











GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds aud 
collecting interest. 

We ure prepared to make exchanges with National 
P Ranks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
régard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the busfness is systemat- 
ically arranged and bas our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

his class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 





ized, $18,500,000) of the ecnbe and Texas 
Central Road. The mortgage will cover 


Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Governmen- 


SN 


Bonds, State and Ratiroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find especial advantages f 
the convenient safekeeping of tithe fome ones only 
to their personal access anh con 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214—216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


INVESTMENT, 
Douis of dhe Walashe Compaay. 


R. M. PULSIFER, Pres't. ALFRED SCHOFF, Treas. 


Boston Sate Deposit and Trust Company, 
Trustees for Bondholders. 
BEARING 6 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
20 YEARS TO RUN. 

Sinking Fund for Redemption of Bonds, 

A thoroughly safe and desirable investment. Parties 
holding maturing U.S. Bonds cannot do better than 
make an exchange for these. 

One-half of the issue already sold. 

PRICE—Par and Accrued Interest. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


103 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CITY OF ST. JOSEPH 
(MISSOURD 
7 AND 10 PER CENT. BONDS 
BOUGHT BY 
WM. R. UTLEY, 


31 Pine St., New York. 























FRAN Is B. 5. O°CONNOR, 
(MEMBER O! PRLER 
Com ISBTON Ded LER. 

pease se Whithell Gee ATTAY A: w 
nk, N.Y. ‘gs Inman, Esq. man, Swann 
Say Naren et ete Pee 
ond hte White for Circular. “i 
WM. 8. CLARK HIN R. BOTHWELL. 
Clark & E Bothwell, 
Dividend-Pa 


ngine i ‘Mining Secarities, 
Managers of ag Stormont Silver Mining 


Hite Gold Quarts z Co 
Office No. Sheen” cor. of Wall, N. Y. 
WESTERN ’ FARM MORTGAGES. 


$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 





and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 32-page pamphlet, free. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. Y. 


of the concern. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AFD 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, President. 
L. C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, 


35 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 
GEN'L U. 8. GRANT, WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 
MORRIS K. JESUP, LOGAN C. MURRAY, 














* JOHN J. MoCOOK, HENRY B. HYDE. 


q 
Dividend of 734 cents per share, 200,000... 
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(OLLins, Bouven S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
* 25 Pine Or. — RewYorw 


Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
issued. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and se}d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe RB. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 1-2 per cent. 


BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. __ 
New York, New Engiand, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


#1 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Buildi Ch 
CAPITAL ‘STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President 
GEORGE W.DEBEVOISE; Vice-Pres, ( New York. 
: & A: ABW aoe fas’ Ba ang =. 


TEN PER CENT, 


Annual Interest. 


Paid quarterly. 4th dividend payable bl lst. 
full pertioulars send for 20-page iiustra a 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, 
_131 Devenshire Street, Boston, Mace. 


~ Parties Desirous of Dealing ¢ in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 - colt on the old Banking 


HOWES , “COMPANY, 
1l WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
(Formerly HOWES & MAC 
Tnis house transacts a poe ™ Stock Commission 
business, with very Ly = 


Interest allowed on Eposite at mY per cent., payable 
on demand. 























atrial 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Or Ee OF LA PLATA MINENG AXP 

SMELTING CO., OF LEADVILLE, CUL., 58 Broa 

3, New York, April 21st, 1881. 
END NO. '20. 


way, Rooms 12 rath 
he Board of Tru have this ay A a div- 
idond of SEVEN AND ONE-HAL share 
( i $10) on the capital stock, able on Mon- 
doy, Ma ;-prox:,at the office of the company. 
Transfer- "nooks will close om Monday, April 25th, and 
reo} Tuesday, May 34, 
Statement of the Gatoctel condition of the com- 


Working ITD 1: ins eecageenenewiesndaene 00,000 00 


$1 
March Tst, } re —Balance surplus account. 64,281 03 
April ist, ‘1881.—Net earnings for month of 
h 15,560 16 


arc 
$100,841 19 19 
5,000 00 





aienep, April 186, 1GBL 00. secpccccccces $154, 841 41 19 
IYPHANT TALBOT, Ass't Secretary. 





OFFICE or THE ‘STARR Gnov E SILVER aetna Co., 
No, 2 Nassac 2 CORNER - 
xEw es ma ‘Bain. "ibe. 





VIDEND NO. Ss. ¥ 
get have this iat yey b 

ane’ Dividend of cone ing ONE PER . 

ON THE CAPITAL 8 e Company, payable 


7. 
The transfer books will be closed from the 25th to the 
80th, inclusive. WILLIAM 8, CLARK, President. 
Jone R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 


Grorae 8. Coz, Presiderit. Dumont 


pay 
THE AMERICAN ty NaTIONAL 


et he! et 
mMlHe BOARD 0 oF cpleacteae de Fe 
kk, pay- 


bank have to-da 
AND ONE-HALF per cont. on the ca 
able on 2d of May proxime. until wh: ,f the trans- 
fer-booka will remain oone 





MONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


Tre LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN L~, —— 
RaiLwaY Conese TREASURER 
One Cammnat Depot, New Yorx March Orr 





HE itp OF | DIREC 
pany have —? day"de 
TWO PE NT. upon cans 
Monday, the 2d day of votay e next, ry iMirontes, 

For the pur of this dividend, and also for the 
annual election for hich is to be held on 
the 4th day of May next, the transfer-books will be 
closed at $ o'clock P. M. uraday, the inst., 

and will be seopened on the a Ae of Friday, the 
6th day } of May next. 


E. D. WORCESTER, Treasuter 





For Wew Terms for 188} 
see page 26. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





[April 28, 1881 - 





Commercial, 


DRY G00 GOODS. 


A.tnoven the e >xpectations of some have 
not been realized as regards the volume 
of business done in the dry goods market 
during the past week, there has been « very 
satisfactory demand and the amount of 
sales have footed up comparatively well. 
There are those, however, who would not 
be satisfied unless they did, at least, as 


much again as they do, and others who 
may be styled as ‘‘chronic growlers,” no 
matter what may be the prosperity or sne- 
cess that many attend them. The character 
of trade is so different and s0 much 
more satisfactory than it was a year 
aro that it seems difficult to find apy 
foundation for complaint, when the pros- 
pects for the near future are so laden 
with encouragement for a steadv increase 
in the demand for every description of 
poocs, It seems that with each succeeding 
season the manner of business changes, and 
there is not the snme disnosition manifested 
on the part of either buyer or seller in their 
transactions, It was that where large sales 
were made there was a satisfaction realized 
fn having it known; also, on the other hand, 
where large lines of goods were honght, to 
give the same amount of publicity. But 
this censon there is a reticence exhibited, 
which, however, does not seem to affect 
other than favorably the tendencies to a 
greater volume of business in all lines of 


the trade. The market is we'l supplied 
with buyers, who are very cautious in their 
investments, and are carefully canvassing 
the market, to reap the benefit of all advan- 


tares that mav present themselves, There 
is much complaint made by merchants of 
the terms demanded by purchasers in the 
acttlement of accounts, some demanding 
60 and 90 dova on ‘open account,” and 
those who give ‘‘endorsed poper” claim 
much 'onger time. That is a matter, how- 
ever. that can only be settled between the 
partics directly interested 

The business of the jobbing houses has 
heen regulur, with an increased call for 
stanle goods, hy personal selection and 
throuch the medium of orders by telegraph. 

Corrox Goons.—The new demand for 
cotton goods at first hands was of moderate 
proportions; but there was an activity in 
the leading makes of brown, bleached, and 
colored cottons on former orders, Prices 
remuin steady, excepting on the lower 
grades of brown ond bleached goods and 
some makes of colored cottons, which are 
kent moving by means of price concessions, 
time inducements, etc. In brown cottons, 
86-in., Exeter A, are quoted 6%c.: do. 8, 33- 
in., 6}c. ‘Phere has been a fair movement 
in denims, ticks, plaid Osnaburgs, stripes, 
anroy checks, ‘and clothing ducks. In 
dyed cottons there was but a moderate in- 
quiry for amall parcels of jxconets, cam- 
bries, silesins, ete., with prices unaltered. 
Berlin wigans were reduced to 64c., and ad- 


ditional discounts were made on other 
Wirrns, 

Print-Clothe,—The print-cloth market has 
heen quict, and, though prices are nom- 
inally unchanged, manufacturers are ap- 


parent'y more willing to sell on the basis of 

Bic. for 64x649 and 88c. for 56x60s, and 

some sales of 64x64s have been made by 
speeulutors at 3 13-16e. 

Prints. —There has been a lack of activity 
in prints and transactions have been light 
in the aggregate. The newest and most 

tasteful fancy and side-hand calicoes were 

taken in fair parcels for freshening jobbers’ 
stocks, Shirtings, staples, and other kinds 
of prints were in moderate request by pack- 
ave buvers. 

Ginghams were jobbed with considerable 
freedom in some quarters, and a fair dis- 
tribution was made by agents on account 
of back orders, , 

WooLen Goons are in the same inani- 
mate condition, thouch with a less discour- 
aging outlook. Clothiers are in a few cases 
more inclined to place orders for attractive 
styles of fancy cassimeres, but the general 
request is still below the desired point. 
There is an irregular inquiry for fancy- 
backed overcoatings, and other woolens are 
severally inactive. The unsettled feeling 
still exists in values, but the declining tend- 
eocy has been less marked and more 
steadiness is now observed. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Rusiness, if anything, has shown increased 
quietness, and with importers was limited 
to specialties and a few staple fabrics. 
There are few buyers at present on the mar- 
ket, and those here are principally occupied 
in looking for bargains. The jobbing trade 
has also been quiet and less active than ex 
pected, as retailers have pot yet experienced 
sufficient activity to require any extensive 
replenishing. The demand for black and 
colored eashmeres was limited and prices 
more or less in buyers’ favor. Fancy dress 
goods were also quiet and slow of sale, ex- 
cept small assortments of attractive stripes 
and plaids. A fair demand exists for the 
better quavities of black and colored silks; 
but inferior grades are not wanted, unless 
at avery low value, when they find a fair 
outlet. Other silk fabrics rule jnactive. 
White goods remain dull and Hamburg em- 
broideries inactive, 





is less urgent; but there is still a steady 
movement in both real and imitation laces 
and values are well maintained. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the corresponding period of 
last year: 





For the week : 1880. 
Entered at the port.........+« Ports $2,302,469 
Throwg on market 1 O17 908 1,968,998 

port. «+» 39,944,386 47,075,445 
Thrown on market.. . 41,619,625 45,574,971 








Tyhalsteny 


A SUPERB COLLFCTION OF 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
DRAPERIES, Etc. 
French, German, and-English 
Tapestries and Tapestry Portiers. 
SILK PLUSHES. 


SATINS, DAMASKS, BROCATELLES, AND 


Satin Velour de Jenes. 


CRETONNES 


IN SERGE, MOMIE, TISSUE VOIL, CREPE, 
REP ROYAL, KALAMETTE CLOTH, 
CREPE LOSANGE, AUBUSSON, and 
WHITE FLANNEL-BACKED BAZANS for SLIPS. 


Lace Curtains 


of EVERY VAMMETY, INCLUDING 
BRUSSELS POINT, SWISS, ETAMINE, 
ANTIQUE, SAXONY, VELOUR DE LINDE, 
PHRYZIAN, CRETE, MADRAS, and 


English Guipure D’Art. 
MADRAS CURTAIN MATERIAL, 


YARD, Etc. 


Mirrors, Shades, Cornices, 
Awnings, Beds, Bedding, etc. 


AT Sendra 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Grand and Allen Sts, N.Y. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF 


PARASOLS, 


COMPRISING AT LEAST FROM 5,000 to 8,000. 


750 ALL-SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 22 AND 24 INCH, 
$1.98, $1.70. 

500 BLACK SATIN PARASOLS (SILK LINED), $2.25. 

1,500 BROCADED PARASOLS, $2.50. 








HUNDREDS OF 
FANCY PARASOLS, 


IN CHECKS AND COMBINATIONS, FANCY LININGS 
AND HANDLES, 84, $5, $7.50. to $25. 

COTTON AND WORSTED SERGE 8UN UMBRELLAS, 
50c., 75c., 88c., to $2. 


THE ‘‘ VORGES ” PARASOLS. 


SPECIAL—ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN, 
LINED WITH ANY SHADE OF SATIN, $5.50. 


DRESS SILKS. 


, PLEASE NOTICE 

ANOTHER LOT—S0 PIECES 20- (89C., 
INCH, ALL DESIRABLE COL-/ 
ORS, in GROS GRAIN. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT DAMASSE 
IN ALL SHADES TO MATCH, 


usually sold $1.15. 


50c., Te., &5e., 
$1, $1.50. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


80e., 45c., 55c., 65c., 75c., UP. 


25 PIECES STRIPED SATINS, 28 cts. 


BLACK SILKS. 


PRICES LOWEST YET. 
1 LOT 18-INCH-WIDE GROS GRAIN, 49c. 
1 LOT 18-INCH-WIDE GROS GRAIN, 65c. 
1 LOT 20-INCH-WIDE GROS GRAIN. S88c, 





BLACK SATINS, 50 cts.; WORTH 75 cts. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 
86, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 
Re 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 





H.C. F. KOCH & SON. 





Sixth Avenue and 102, 104, and 106 West 20th St. 


The unparatieled lateness of the Season has caused a 
perfect stagnation in the Wholesale Dry Goods Trade. 
The expectations of merchants have not been realized, 
and they find themselves with alarge part of their Spring 


Stock stiti unsold 


Convinced that AT 4 PRICE goods can be moved, 
and encouraged by the Extraordinary Success met with 


by us on a similar occasion, 


we have bought within the 


last few days, from leading importers and manufactur- 
ers, in some cases entire lines, and from others the bal- 
ance of their Spring Inportations, at enormous reduc- 


tions, 


We do not hesitate to assure our friends and the pub- 
lic thatthe SPECIAL SALE we shall inaugurate this 
week will completely upset the established standard of 
values, as the following prices will prove: 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
Bellons 24-inch Black Gros Grain, 98c.; formerly..$1 
Bellons 24-inch Black Gros Grain, ry 10; former! \ 
Guinet's 24-inch Biack 


‘ormerly 
Black Brocade, all silk, 85c.; 
Black Brocade, all silk, grinch 
all silk, 24-inch, $1. Ed former! 
—\. 





aweeeeerees 





° 

= 
er 

- 38 
3323 
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Black Satin de Lyon 

24 Inch All silk Colored Brocade. 
Fancy Plaid, Ombre, 

combinations, half ~ Te 


GRENADINES AND BUNTINGS. 


MOURNING GOODS AT EQUAL REDUCTIONS. 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

Colored Cashmeres, 124 formerly.. 
Colored Lace Bunti Pec.; formerly. 
Wool Debeige, MHe.: ‘ormerly 
48-inc All-wool Colored Momie, 400c.; 
40 inch All wool ec. 3 i former 
48 inch All-wool Shoodas, form 
46-inch All-wool French my Ses te Boe 
44 inch All-wool Bayadere Stripes, tf ¥ 

A large variety of a'l the latest novelties in Nun's 


yotine. Bordered Suiting, Dra . 
Zephyrs, Cambrica, Seersuc ‘er, and French Ginghams, 

at nominal prices. 

HOUSEKEEPING AND UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

Larce Damask Towels, 19c.; formerly.........--+ 

Large Damask Towels, 25c.; formerly.. ane 

Glass Towels, 10¢ formerly. 


: formerly. 
; formerly. ° 


= tO tte 











eee eeeeeceereseeeees 


Table Damask, LOTMEOTIY.......-ereeeeeeceees 
Linen Sheeting, £0 ioches wide. %5e.; formerly,.. 

Sheetings, Blankets, Comfortables, Quilts, at 
tremely low prices. 

Lace, Nottingham, and Antique Curtains, §1.25a 
pair and up. 

Cretonnes, Jute, and Raw-Silk Coverings, with 
Fringes to match. a 


all one Beaded 


All J worth $1.50, 
Silk ns a eae BSe.; « 


Ornaments in Jet, Steel, and Cashmere, Balls and 
Crescents, Tassels and Girdles. 


LACES AND MADE-UP LACS GOODS. 
Spectal Bargains 
Spanish Laces and Fichus, 
Miracourt and Aurillac Laces, 
Lace Caps and Hoods, 
ace Fichus and Collarettes, 
Lace 
¥Embrotdered Mull Capes. 


HOSIFRY AND SUMMER {ER MERINO UNDERWEAR- 
regular made Fancy 


, $2. 
hes deep, Be; 
worth 


500 dozen full made Ladies’ Hose. 
25c.; worth 

250 dozen full regular Children’s Hose, 25c.; worth 

Lisle Thread, Silk, Open-work Hose in endless va- 


riety. 
pend GENTS’ AND BOYS’ SHIRTS. 
Bosoms, 50c.; 


CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 
off Sateen, lace and bead trimmed, $10.50 ; worth 


< pa Dolmans, $25; worth $50. 
OX ren imported for the 


best Cis tae $40; 
Black and Colored yand. Drap d’Eté Wraps 
at one-half the out of importation. 
Bastion , all Wool, handsomely trimened, $5.75. 
alki —- latest 


$2.75. 

impor Clot Uleers. th a a ~~ t £. t 

» e 

ofuma = sters, the style, a cos 
a DEPARTMENT. 

Blue Flannel Suits, Hunting W aists, $6.95; formerly 


12. 
All —_ une .50 ; former! 4 
ow and” fat a ak ashmere, == 


An immense line of the Intest Styles of Welhias 
Suits, made in combination of Shooda and Silk, C 
Satinde Lyon, and le, Fongee, and ak at 
the octual cost of the material only. 





LADIES’ UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 
Chemises at 19. JF. ¥) value for 30c. 
Chemises insertions and edge, S4c.; good 
value for _ 


Chemises, lace and embroidered trimmed, 5ée. ; good 
value for $1.25. 
, yy A Tose is Lace and Embroidered, extra 
en, 


Night as st "af oes 0 ; good value for $1. 


good value for ba 25. 
Night gowns at 98c. ; a i for 
Drawers, with cam ruffie and tucks, 25e. ; 
Drawers, with me“! 1 98c.; worth T5c. 


in Hembwe. y+ ruffie and 5 
01 

8 , extra fine, embroidered ruffie 
and tucks, $1.00; worth $1.76. 

Torchon Lace, two {gestions and edge, with 20 
tucks, $1.56; worth $2 


worth 


co 
Corsets at 24c.; worth 75c. 


White aud Colored 
Fine is at Bic.; worth 
Extra Fine Co: at 49c.; worth 


reets $1.25. 
G3. ‘ates Sirena Corsets, $1.65 ; worth $2.50. 


MISSES’ CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
Cloaks, from 2 to16 years’ sizes, $2.25; wort 


75. 
Misses’ Cloaks, from 2 to 16 years’ sizes, $3.75 
Minses’ Havelocks, from 2 to 16 years’ sizes, @4 up 
'SSES AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


| a, ee 10 yeoss, 38 i ee 
Goren Flannel Fiaunel Dresses, 3 to 10 years, $1.49. 


stock of Misses’ and Children’s Silk, Cash- 
‘~~ Pique Lace, Lawn, Cambric 


mere, 
e| de Suits in the city at 





PARASOLS AND ND SUN UMBRELLAS. 
Black Satin, Silk-lined, $2.85; elsewhere, 


ot tach | ol a pee Lace-trimmed, pearl 
tangs wariety of of imported Sun-ahades, Umbrellas, 





—_—— ; best made to order, 6 for 
ALL DEPARTMENTS 


in latest at: 
at very low prices. 


ON GROUND FLOOR. 


NO STAIRS, NO ELEVATORS. 


H. C. F. KOCH & 





SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


OR 1881, 
representing the want different departments : 
Silke. Dress Geods, Hesiery, and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Geeds, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbens, Fancy Geeds,. Mil- 
Mnery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES-- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., etc. 
of the above will be sent to any soe 
diceT botson to ony perupm sonaing thelr address 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


New Fashions! New Styles? New Ideas! 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO. 


PERFECT-FITTING PATTERNS 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


New York House, 22 West 14th St. 
IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
ALBUM OF FASHIONS. 

A magnificent illustrated book of 60 pages, price 15¢. 
THE UNIVERSAL FASHION MONTHLY, 


profusely illustrated, with all matters of taste ‘ie 
Dress and Fashion. Price, 25 cents per annum. 


THE UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY. 
Agencies every where. 





SON, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 20th STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 


SILKS axp SATINS, , SUITS anv CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. o Vv o BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. ° 10 
Domnsr10s. . 
“LINENS. *y 


— o o 
o a 
> JONES -: 
o o 
+ x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 








o 
o Fancy Goons. 
o — 
o UNDERWEAR 
o a 
a LACES. 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street, 
New Yerk. 





x x 
*° JONES = 
suors. 0. 
Upholstery ». 
FURNITURE. o 


Lace | CorrTarns. 


n 
o Cutlery. 
o Sucnsane. 
o GLASSWARE. 
"* x o * REFRIGERATORS. 


Canrers, Russ, ase.. Vv “Havswrcnste Goons. 





t 

pearl to all nesiuaied tndiacements fo out out- 
te ‘AVENUE, COR. 19m 8T., 
JONES. New York. 30 








April- 28,. 1881.] 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


ae sr TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
NSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpaY EvEntNe, April 25th, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEEZETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androveoggin : Langdon GB...36 12 
) . | Lonsdale ee -36 10 
” AA. 36 = — .36 13 
Allenda‘2......6-4 17 Masonville.... .86 10} 
(6 voce 19 Nashua, E...... 36 10 
——ae oe 84 214; “ . rr 42 12 
Bartlett, LS re. Wun. ee 2 
C. 15-4 12 gg F..36 7 
Ballou & Son.. 36 My N. ¥. Mills.....36 13 
-.33 a Wer Twist 36 134 
Bay Mills....... 36 104) " --- 54 16 - 
Biackstone, AA.26 8h! “€ o---64 20 
Boots, B........ 28 6) “ 8-4 274 
J See 36 z _|Pepperell..... 64 17% 
a SPR oe 74 20 
eee 73 = 74} eee 84 24 
” 44 8 66 coos O4 2 
© séteensee 95 114) ° ---10-4 27 
ware «lie 
eS: 2 43 Pequot. oe 
Clinton, Al..... a - oere. 6-4 20 
Dwight,StarS..36 10 Slaterville...... 35 OBS 
” Anchors 11 :Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Fearless........ cS > 11 
Fruit of the L com: - oe, atic, 36 114 
knepesexs 5 17 
“ - 33 — i eErreeae 
“ . a © 84 30 
Forestdale......36 10) “ ......... 9-4 823 
Green, G. -— 2 Bare 10-4 35 
Gold Medal. 36 8); “ heavy....100 387% 
88 7 * Nonp... -36 13 
Great Falls, Q. 36 10) | White Rock....38 — 
..B1 7) |Wamsutta: 
wad rh 33 7) OXX.36 13 
“i A...33 8} ‘ eambric...36 13 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: ** d’bie warp.36 12 
83 10 | | Wauregan, 1008.36 12 
“« 6% ...386 069%)“ Bhirt cotton 12 4 
“ “ec 42 124) “ No. :. ..36 11 
- ~ a Te “~ eambric.. 12 
(rere 36 Si Ww hitinsville.. 38 84 
Indi. m Orchard. 38 7% 
DW...36 if Williamsville : 
Laugdon, 76....°6 Al. 12 
58 48 ut 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam. F 6 -* La onia nee 10-4 25 
Atlantic. Aeocsce OB" peeve 1-4 273 
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R. H. MACY & CO, 


Vth Stet Sint Avenue, and 13h Steet 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLIAEREST. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 





are offe a zi attractive and el t as- 
onal of Wal ing, — and Evening 
in all the latest styles We invite special 


colors. 
attention to our ~ - b- 4 Silk Suits 


$16.84. 


This Suit is made up in many different designs an 
shapes, and is positively J — suit of this ae 
tion ever offered at this p: 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 











WE MAKE SPECIAL MENTION THIS WEEK OF 
OUR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


UNDERWEAR. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK IS MADE IN OUR OWN FAC- 
TORY, AND, AS OUR WORK-ROOMS ARE FITTED 
WITH STEAM POWEK AND ALL THE MODERN 
APPLIANCES, WE ARE ENABLED TO MANUFAC- 
TURE THESE GOODS IN THE MOST THOROUGH 
AND ECONOMICAL MANNER, THEREBY SAVING 
THE MANUFACTURER'S PROFIT, WHICH WE IN- 
VARIABLY GIVE TO OUR PATRONS. 


WE SHALL OFFER ON MONDAY 
100 DOZ, TUCKED RUFFLE SKIRTS, AT 46c. 


40 DOZ, TUCKED RUFFLE SKIRTS, BETTER QUAL. 
ITY, 59%, 

25 DOZ. TUCKED RUFFLE SKIRTS, EXTRA QUAL- 
ITY, 89c. 

15 DOZ. INFANTS’ SLIPS, FINE EMBROIDERED, 
92c. TO 99e. 


70 DOZ. LADIES’ DRAWERS, TUCKS AND FINE 
EMBROIDERY, FROM 42. TO 40c. 





LAWN- TENNIS. 


THE FINEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SETS, AT 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. WE SPECIALLY 
RECOMMEND OUR No. 4 SET. A FULL ASSORT- 
MENT OF BATS, BALLS, SHOES, Erc. 


ARCHERY. 


A MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BOWS FROM 
THE BEST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, MADE 
FROM LEMON AND LANCE WOOD AND FELT- 
HAM, SPANISH, AND ENGLISH YEW. ALSO THE 
FINEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ARROWS, AND 
EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO ARCHERY. 








A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF 


CROQUET 


AT OUR USUAL LOW PRICES. 


A full and complete assortment of Gentlemen's 


NECK WEAR, 


ie on the latest styles and aay 
f-Hose, the product of the a fasten and 


French manufacturers. 
AS Bargain in Nottingham Fancy Half-Hose, 
at fa cents. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


ade to Order, at $1.24, $1.49, gna $1.99. pas 
laundried Shirts at 66 cents and 89 cents cannot be 
surpassed in quality and workmanship. 





Special attention given to orders by mail, which will 
= the same care as ty fan 9 hoes were 
en. Catalogues forw: sowapded tree 





R. H. MACY & C0. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 














juz |Price 90 cts. a Yard. and by au First- 
ARNOLD CONSTABLES co| @Q inches wide; Satin finish both |clas¢ Dealers 
Tames Mcckeeey # co. (Sides; very heavy; soft asdown ;|throughout the 
K LSovouon’s sons. |@ll mode shades; superb to em-| nation. 

— broider for table or p covers. 














JAMES McCREERY:& CO. 
have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS they 
have ever shown, including 
many new and beautiful 
fabrics for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St., 

NEW YORK. 





HILL, MOYNAN & 60, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR R SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS SATIN DELYON, SATIN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER a _— -_ -_ 
c. le 
ADVANCED NOVELTIES * cheval 
DRESS TRIMMI FRINGES, LACES, Ere 
LADIES’ AND s° at AND WRAPS. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES ty 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET, 

* Boned with a New Material, 
calied Coraline, which ts 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 

A Rewerd of $10 
will be paid for every 





Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
onths’ ordi: wear. 
is pe me LY 
very comfo: and 
mot affec by coid, 
as. ture. 
‘or 
Merebonts. Price. by 


WAR ae BROS., 
Ne. 725 padwas, 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 








has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Waree- 
189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, Nos. 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fully 25 per cent. 
prices. 


Megara KAD) 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDEWRERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SPEWART & CO. 


from former 





Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
- LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 59, 95, and G7 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 
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Iusurance, 


FACTS ABOUT LIFE LIFE INSURANCE. 
Mr. Eprror: 


In a letter to Tue INDEPENDENT, some 
weeks ago, I showed that the New ork 
State Insurance Report of 1878 business of 
the thirty-four life insurance companies re- 
porting to that department proved that 
they paid to their policyholders, in that one 
year $3,650,834.14 more than their policy- 
holders paid them, and that twenty-four 
companies had, since they were organized, 
paid back and held in trust as a reserve 
upon outstanding policies $90,388,678 
more than they had received from their 
policyholders since organization, thus prov- 
ing that, no matter whether these companies 
had been extravagantly managed or not, 
their managers had made much more than 
enough out of the interest they, by their 
management and investment of their policy- 
holders’ moneys, had realized than they 
have expended in paying all their taxes and 
expenses; and that thus their policyholders 
have, at least, no right to say that they have 
been fleeced, as is claimed by a wriler in 
Harper's Magazine. But, for the sake of the 
argument, let us see if they are, as a body, 
extravagantly managed. 

The writer claims, as is true, that the 
thirty-four companies included in the New 
York Report in question had a total in- 
come from premiums paid in by policy- 
holders and interest and rents earned on 
their investment of assets in the year 1878 
of $80,000,000, and that they expended in 
taxes and expenses of all kinds $10,992,- 
049, or 13 per cent. of their total income. 

I have shown that $1,038,122 of this ten 
millions went in taxes and licenses, an ex- 
penditure over which the companies have 
no control and are not to be blamed for. 
This cuts off over one-tenth of their ex- 
pepses of management, for which such 
writers as Mr. Coan gives them no ercdit 
whatever. 

While the oldest life company in our 
country is not over forty years old, this 
business of life insurance is no American 
invention nor new thing. Its home and 
birthplace is in England, where such life 
insurance companies are doing successful 
business—as the Amicable, organized and 
doing business since 1706, although consol- 
idated with another large company (the 
Norwich Union) itself organized in 1809; 
the famous and remarkably successful 
Equitable, of London, in business since 
1762 and having, January, 1877, in Ameri- 
can currency (which I will use, for conven- 
ience, in this letter), $20,475,460 of assets; 
the Royal Exchange and the London Assur- 
ance, each organized in 1721; the Pelican, 
organized in 1797; the Eagle, in 1807, with 
now $15,280,175 of assets; the London Life 
Association, in 1806, and with, in 1877, $16, 
564,710 of assets; the Rock, in 1806,and with, 
in 1877, $15,554,000 of assets; the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, of Edinburgh, organized in 
1815, and having, in 1877, $30,499,680 of 
assets, being the largest life company in 
Great Britain; the Law Life, in 1823, and 
having, in 1877, $27,207,720 of assets; 
the Standard, another Scotch company, 
organized in 1825, with, in 1877, $23,735.- 
835 of assets, and a business and agencies 
scattered all over Great Britain, Canada, 
India, Australia, and other British Colonies, 
I will not name more of the over one hun- 
dred life insurance companies to-day in suc- 
cessful operation in Great Britain, where, 
as an eminent writer has so well said, 

‘Great Britain has been experimenting in 
life insurance for about two centuries, and 
a scientific and profitable method has, at last, 
been reached; but it has been at a tremend- 
ous cost. Foralongtime the most chimeri- 
cal and even disreputable schemes found 
almost unlimited patronage; but the reaction 
begot that good judgment and conservatism 
which laid the foundations for the brilliant 
careers of the Equitable, the London Life 
Association, the Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
and other great companies that have come 
down to ourday. Thecalculations of every 
species of risk are now so accurate that 
special rates are freely made for not only 
various classes of persons, but for impaired 
and even extra-hazardons lives, with profit- 
able results.” 

L would add in parenthesis . that, prior to 
the organization of the Amicable, in 1706, 
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the business was all done under the plan 
we now call co-operative or mutual assess- 
ment, the result of which was the repeated 
failures that have always marked that form 
of life insurance, and I would also add that 
Great Britain has had among regular com- 
panies @ much greater number of failures 
than have we—companies organized by 
swindlers and companies so sickly in their 
birth that they died before attaining years 
of strength. 

Now, certainly, with all these many years 
of experience, they ought to know more 
about this business of life insurance than do 
we, and, with their more economical expendi- 
tures and cost of living, be able to conduct 
it at a less average expense than do our 
American companies. 

And yet, where our best-managed Amer- 
ican companies charge at age thirty-five in 
premium on a policy for $1,000 insurance, 
entitled to participate in profits, $26.49 a 
year, the English and Scotch companies 
charge from $23.20 to $28.70, and at other 
ages in same proportion. 

The reports made at the close of year 
1877 to the English Board of Trade (a gov- 
ernmental department to which, under 
present English law, they are required to 
make yearly reports, the same as our com- 
panies do to our various state insurance de- 
partments or commissiovers)—the reports of 
the one hundred English life companies 
show that sixty-five of them were doing a 
life insurance business alone, while thirty- 
five were doing fire or marine insurance or 
a trust business, besides their life insurance. 


REPORT OF THEM 1877 BUSINESS. 





Their total asseta were..............-...-+...§658,449,000 
Income from premiums........ 62,527,055 
Income from interest and 
ET cas orccdacvisseses 25,26.220 
Total Income.....ece«. 88,053,275 
Paid for death lo ‘aNen. 47,610,585 
Paid for annuities 2,135.90 
Paid for surrendered policles........... 2,014,715 
Paid dividends to pollevho Nera. .... sc .cees 8,308,135 
Paid atv ldends to stockholders. . 2,304,753 
Pald commisatons to agents and expenses 
of mauayement................+.. 10,050,610 


So that their expenses of management were 
not quite 11} per cent. of their total in- 
come; while the thirty-four American com- 
panies reporting to New York, as per the 
report of the year 1878—business that our 
writer in Harper has so much to say about— 
aficr decucting the $1,038,122 of taxes 
paid, only spent that year $9,953,927, or a 
little over twelve per cent. of their total 
income of $80,462,999.87. Thus proving 
that not only do our American companies 
charge their policyholders lower premiums, 
but also are nanaged just about as cheaply 
as are the so much older companies in 
Great Britain. I may as well remark that 
our American companies are very much more 
heavily taxed by our different state govern- 
ments than are the English companies by 
their government—it being one of the 
glorious privileges of the American policy- 
holder that he has so very much larger a 
slice of his company’s income taken from 
him by the tax collector, and thus by so 
much a smaller dividend returned to him, 


and his insurance costing him by so much 
the more than his English cousin has to 


submit to; and yet Brother Jonathan allows | 


his state legislatures to each winter devise 
new ways, and heavier to tax his life in- 
surance policy. And, fool that he too often 
is, half the time he does not think that the 
tax levied upon his life insurance company 
is only a tax levied upon his own pocket- 
book 

In thrifty France, which has for so long 
been called the best managed country in 
the world in financial matters, there are 
thirteen life insurance companies, the old- 
est of which is the La Compagnie d’Assur- 
ance Generale, organized in 1819. 

These companies charge st age thirty- 
five $28 40 for $1,000 insurance, where our 
companies charge $26.49, and other ages in 
same proportion. 

These thirteen French companies report 
Dec. 31st, 1877: 

IE, 1 nenctiinesieas wemmnuamnenil $108.912,025 





Premium income tn 1877... .....§18,158,000 
Interest on investments....... 1, y 

Total IOCMe......--ccccccseess . #19,880,000 
Of which they paid for death losses an’ 

ONAOWMEDES. .. 060. c ee ccceceeeeneeeeees oor 4,192,900 
Annuities... 4,581,600 
Surrendered policies ‘and refunded pre- 

IE POOLE 560, 
Dividends to policy holders 1,200,000 
Dividends to stockholders 885,800 
Commissions to agents and expenses of 

MANNAGOMEONE .........ceccccecccccccceseeses 1.442.500 
Various other OXPenses...........ceeccccccee 1,083,150 


Which would make their expenses of man- 
agement, all told, about 13 per cent. of 
their total income. 

In economical Germany there are thirty- 
five life insurance companies, of which 
the Gotha, organized in 1827, is not only 
the oldest, but the largest, having, Dec. 
Bist, 1877, $19,711,724 of assets. These 
thirty-five companies in Germany, while 
charging a little lower premium than do 
the lish companies, charge more than 


do our American companies, and their 
expenses of management in 1877 averaged 
a little over 18 per cent. of their total 
income. They have, all told, $79,886,201 
of assets. 

In Germany, Switzerland, and German- 
speaking portions of A a there were 
fifty-two life insurance companies on Dec. 
81st, 1877. 


Total MaB0te.. . case ess: crecescseecessessees sce $140,303,680 
Premium fame incoetl in ikrh $26,770,148 
Interest on investments an 
other profits. ........--ceccee+ 5,522,748 
seobnsecggnohongseunnentenss $26,292,891 


Total t 
or which "they 
and endowmen 
Annuities 


TRUERG. 0000 caggesccoscscccccoceses 
Dividends ‘to policyholders 
Dividends to stockholders.........-e0e.++«+ 
Commiasions to 

OF MANAZOMNENE.... ..cccccscscccccscccccces 
GEST SMPOMGIB. cocccccccccccccccccecoseccoese 


Which would make their expenses average 
a little over 14 per cent. of their total 
income. While on Dec. 81st, 1878, the 
thirty-four American companies had 
Total assets........ eocecesccosccosers 
Premium income in 1878....-. $97,236,335 
interest and rents and other 
i catdcaiabibicccendoces 


Total incoms....... . 
Of which thev pald for death jones: and 
matured endowments....... 
Surrendered and purehased policies... hon inaiat 
Dividends to policyholders, 








-.., $80,462,099 







Dividends to stock holders 2'0,.849 
Taxes and licenses 1,036,122 
Commiasions to agents and all other ex- 

penses of management... >,.........+-+-++ 9,953,027 


An average expense of a little over 12 per 
cent. of their total income. 

Such being the statistical history of life 
insurance, here and in Europe, I now mst 
respectfully submit the whole question to 
any of your readers who have believed the 
charge made by ignorant writers on Ameri- 
ean life insurance, who charge us with be- 
ing so dreadfully and wastefully extrava- 
gant in our cost of management. One 
word more, and Iam through. I noticed, 
in looking over the statistical report from 
which T have extracted the figures of the 
European companies, that the English com- 
panies, in making their calculations and 
rates or premiums, estimated that they 
would realize from 3 to 34 per cent. interest 
on their investments, while they had actu- 
ally realized in year 1876 a very little over 
4 per cent.; and the German companies 
estimated a rate of interest at from 3 to4 
per cent., and realized an average of 5 per 
cent. in years 1876 and 1877. 

As the rate of interest is now steadily 
lowering in our country, until it looks as if 
the value of money will, like water, seek a 
level, and thus realize no more in our coun- 
try than it does in Eurane on all first-class 
investments—such as life insurance com- 
panies should invest their asserts in—and as 
our American companies already charge 
lower rates than do like foreign companies, 
is this asafe time to still further lower our 
rates on contracts which will not mature 
until years in the future? 

Yours, respectfully. 
PENNSYLVANTA-‘QUAKER. 





GAMBLING ON LIVES. 


THERE seems to be no end to the methods 
adopted by gamblers to get money. They 
have now commenced the work of organiz- 
ing an army of ‘co-operative insurance 
companies” in every state and county in 
the country. It is the boldest attempt at 
swinding that has ever been heard of, and 
we warp our subscribers to have nothing 
whatever to do with any of them. Good, 
safe, and honest life insurance can now be 
hud on reasonable terms, and there is no 
excuse whatever in paying one single cent 
for the baser sort, like that described by a 
correspondent of the Western Insurance 
Review: 

‘A business man visiting Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, last week, was strongly urged 
by a local merchant to become one of the 
ten men necessary to organize a new pban- 
tom, company, to be called the Star Co 
operative Life Association. Each of the 
ten charter members and directors would 
pav in ten dollars, the charter would cost 
$65, the necessary printing would require 
$25, and a lawyer in Harrisburg makes it 
his special business to draw up the charters 

of these associations, his regular fee being 
$10. A charter could be obtained in a day 
or two, as the insurance department has no 
option. The law grants the privilege and the 
state protects the corporation. It is neces- 
sary to secure insurance to the amount of 
$200,000; but the speculator said this could 
te taken by the directors, who would pay 
, in their private checks. In order to interest 
‘the visitor in his new scheme, he was told 
some of the plans: They were all ready, as 
they had two good lives to write on that 
could not live very long. An old man 
would be persuaded to sign an application 
for $1,000, and, without any explanation, be 
would sign five or six more in blank. Then 
these would be filled up for any sum need- 
ed. A manina Harrisburg store said it 

wis ‘better than a lottery,’ and showed 
eighteen policies on one man, saying: 
‘These are in the market. I have just 
sold one for $200, and I have others 
from $25 to $1,000.’ A puddler in a 
rolling-mill placed $300.000 insurance in 
the country town of Birdsboro’, Berks 





County. A young man was ing $70,- 
000, na ‘ellered to sell my informant a 





$5,000 policy for $500, on condition, if the 
insured died in three months, he should 
addiiionally receive 20 per cent.; if in six 
months, 10 per cent.; and if in one year, 5 
percent. A young man, who had been a 
vegetable peddler, kept up the assessments 
on two lives, and made $18,000. After an- 
other company had been started two months, 
one of the directors and charter members 
disposed of his rights for $6,000. 

‘‘A very respectable gentleman stated 
that the insurance gambling was atrocious 
At Newport, on the Susquebanvah, farm- 
ers were selling their stock and mortgaging 
their farms to pay their insurance, and 
would not pay their bills to the merchants, 
as they expected soon to receive large sums 
at the death of some old man, and needed 
every dollar to pay assesyments, Nine 
companies had been organized the previous 
week, and over forty companies of a similar 
character existed in the central part of 
Pennsylvania. A bill was introduced into 
the legislature to check this gambling 
mania; but it will hardly pass, as on every 
hand many of the members of the legisla- 
ture have their pockets filled with this spec- 
ulative insurance, which was first started 
Jast year by an agent from Ohio.” 





SECTARIAN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue ‘‘ Presbyterian Mutual Insurance” 
concern in Louisville, Ky., one of the latest 
co-operative life insurance Southern asso« 
ciations, does not seem to be in a very strong 
position or working to the ‘‘ intense satis- 
faction of the public.” The Western In- 
surance Reriew, in commenting on its Jast 
annual statement, says: 


‘‘The company was organized February, 
1878, worked two years, had one assess- 
ment and a balance of $1,121, made a call 
for $200 in the third year for defraying ex- 
penses of starting. If this is not so, it is the 
fault of the statement, not ours.” 


Such an institution as this is nothing more 
or less than an association of “‘ officers,’ 
who assume to collect money and divide it 
among themselves and the legal representa- 
tives of the dead in such proportions as they 


see fit. They are very careful to collect 
money enough to pay themselves fat 
salaries, and then “‘ apportion” the balance 
elsewhere as they deem best. It is no im- 
provement on the old-fashioned method of 
starting a subscription paper to raise money 
to pay the funeral and other expenses of 
the dead. The old way has this edvan- 
tage: it costs nothing, and every cent. of the 
money collected goes where it belongs 

We are astonished that such a compan 

the ‘* Presbyterian,” referred to, shoul es 
organized or allowed to do business any- 
where asa life insurance corporation. ,Itis, 
in our opinion, a disgrace to the greatly 
respected. and influential denomination it 
wrongfully assumes to represent and to the 
business community generally. We shall 
now be prepared to hear of a Baptist life 
insurance company, a Methodist, a Uniita- 
rian, a Mormon, a Jewish, un Infidel, a 
Free Love, and many other sorts, including 
all representative names and titles. Let us 
have a full crop of these ‘‘ corporations” 
and all the religious and non-religious sects 
and parties, including Republican, Dem- 
ocratic, and Greenbackers, fully repre- 
sented. Why not have an office-holders’ 
and ap office-seekers’ life insurance com- 
pany? Just now there seems to be a 
chance and a ‘‘ wide field” for this class. 








- INSURANCE. — 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 





suchnusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...$35,726,815 98 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... -% 911,433 85 
Surplus py Waasec *husetts Standard... 815.382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 os 


All policies non forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; lurge dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render vepuee om liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t 


Epwarp L. Donrins, Sec'w. TREO. Macevet Treas 














CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 





Orrices § New York, 100 Broadw: —~ F 
, ; Brooklyn = BE an —. ) he 
Buildin, and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for Ry aad $1,346,195 69 
coprve ample for all 246.38 
—— * 4,500,000 86 
NET SURPLUS. 
Species Reserve Fund... .$500,000 00 
uaranty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 908136 77 _1,306,135 bid 


9: 
Deduct for futare decline ae 38.719 a 





_any) in market values...... 50,000 00 
T i Cash A ts, J r 
trem  ’ $3,588,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
° - LAMPORT., Vice-President. 





AMUEL D. BABCOCK, A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE, BLISS RY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHFTTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
M. H.SWA LLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BO WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
REBIUS B. HULL, HENBY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAI JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WH. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED, 
D. H. ARNO , JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RIC CHARDS, HENRY E 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN CHA BOO’ 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
$ PECK M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILY 
. W. LANE, JACOB WE NDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, NO. F. SLATE 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TCRNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Dep't. 


CYRUS PECK, ee 


RE, Agency Manager. 


NITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 


The features | ot of this Com supeny ove 
LUTE ECU! TY og NY MA MENT, = 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar rte 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


"| Life Insurance Gompany, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 














ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


ents wanted in ev ~ 4 City and la Town. 
Apply “frect to this Company , = 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
Capital paid in, in cash............. $1, 368: 00 2° 88 








Reserves for all — 
NET SURP 


Total rea Jan. 1st, 1881. me . 2s 


B.S. WALC OTT, Presidert, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 


22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1881. 









Total Cash Assets. 


Ma. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A, D. 1859. 


issued upon the Stock or I MN Pian. I 
Private Barns, — Lo poe a Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 





confined to Dwelling Boum, 
erty situated in Chicago or any large =. — 


of Policies wi Written from 1859 to 18#1, 364,322. In force, 105,817 
CASH CAPI Tal, $900,000. 























$884,659 74 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, eS 364,5 67 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - - - $520,106 07 
Deduct Capital, - 2 2 + + 200; 00 
Cash Surplus as i Stockholders, - * * * * $320,106 07 
Installment Notes on hand January 1, 1882, - * * $1,007,299 25 
Paid from 1874 to 1882, - - + + © $1,879,737 19 
SS . DIRECTORS. 
— H.Z. CULVER. =. WM. H. ’ coe Hox. a N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. - “4 BOYNE Hox. J. M. ye LOYAL L. MUNK. 
GEO. VER. CURRIER. NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
OFFICERS. 


B. B. CURRIER, Gen 


H. 3. CULVES, Pres't. B. 3. IBBARD, Vice Pres't. fa no 


"ty 





he 





April 28, 1881.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











—_——_—— 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvary 25ru, 1861. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slst December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 





uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on yi - J- not marked off 
Ist January, 1880 ........0.ccesccececeees 1,495,947 
Total Marine Premiumis.........i004+:.... $5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, ___ 
1880, to S3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
a presen 
period. . weve «+-$2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $873,113 96 
Wy cemoeay has the following Assets— 
8 
hited States and State ° of Now | York 
Steck, City, and 983,558 00 
Loans, secu: ery A 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate a Claims due the Com: 

I I Gcnccccnesctce++-ncecce 470,000 00 
prom um Notes and Bilis Receivabie.. 1,628,921 34 
i ctnnakiatesscacutchaniacandes 837,977 

AMOURE....cccccccccrccccioccsccccesecss ($12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
fegal representatives; on atid after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from Which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at thé 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing S3lst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 









































TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES DENNIS aA el 
H.H JOHN ELLIOTT, 
iWis av irs ALEXA 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT B. BUNTORS: 
Low. CHARLES H. oo 
AVI CAN ane r WIND. MORGAN 
A: RAVEN OBERT L. STU 
Ss, JAMES G. DE 
LPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHA D. a 
JOSIAH O. A WILLIAM BRYC 
M DGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 7. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS 8. Coppixaros, 
C. A. HAND. RBER, 
JOHN D. H ne: iM DEGHOOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB ILLINS, 


P. BURDETT, JOHN L. Re RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DEN 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vtce-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . se ee ees $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . 6 ee ses 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ....+.-s. $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











poli ~~ ~~ a a stockholder and entitled to 
te in distributions of surplus. 


partic 
ass. non tortelture, a e: 
ponteins the most liberal Co r cr before offered: 
its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


18265. 41881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





. |... ee 00,000 

ieiecastnes and all Lia- apie ssa 
Sees ++. 846,169 70 

Surplus..... pecenes sosceecess» 884,869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 





== CONTINENTAL 





The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF is Assets, Jax. ist, 
1880 





C00 cocdeoncesoooeccoseococescocoscoces $35,980,907 62 
INCOME. 

fvomtome. RE ee $6,832,046 06 
sccdeseccccscoesccocece 1,773,706 61 
Not prot on "evestasonte: eevcccccccscces 129,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 
cermin 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Casters by Death and Matured Endow- 
OE CREE IA SRE CR + $2,507,504 & 





speleaaacaimenansétéete<ankcheemia 2,106,410 04 
wment and Matured 
Tontine F EN 178,963 09 
ze otal | pale Pe Policyheolders poceed $4,792,9 re, 
ped socedoudocesocooceve A ’ 
p rate and oo ° 821,427 09 
General Expefises.. e 638 
State, County, and City ‘Taxes... ° 88,848 





New Case Assets; Dec. 81st, 1880.........$88,400,844 02 


a ae ee 

ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.............seeeeeees $9,053,475 50 
United States Stocks. ........-s.cccccccses 2,513,501 00 


State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
authorized by the Laws ‘of the State 
job ok RR PR SOE aes 

Loans secured by Bonds and aot 

Real “Estate in New ¥ York a 
and pussiased under foreclosure veeses 

Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 

itories, on interest and in transit 
since received) 
from Age 


$38,409,844 02 


Premiums due and in 
tion (less premiums paid in 


Foetal tal Acsete, 


ba for reins’ 
policies 


at 
of en in general class........,..-.. 


Polictes piaidas en 4,283,290 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880... 003,190,006 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 
From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 

will be declared, available on settlement of next an 

nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 


made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, } Acrvanies. 


ea tneludg y= BAL: 108,608 33 ad 








We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the and ted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 





James M. HALsTEp, 

THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. M John D. Jones, 
George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. pew, 
mry F. penal Benjamin Williamson, 
William * F Henry M. Alexander, 


William Walker, 
Henry Day. 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
Tho 











T mas A. le, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, G. Kellogg, 
, as 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummil John J. M k, 
Daniel D. Lord, Stepher Phi 
aniel D. phen H. 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. T _ 
I Porter, les G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 
B. ¥. Randolph, Theodore Pia, 
Alanson Trask, piezenter P. Irvi 
John Sloane T. De W tt Cuvier. 
Ashbel Green, Lonis Fitueerald 
Ramee! Borrow e wan  ritns, 
ienry V. er, m Alexander, 
H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
Medical Examiners: 
W. LAMBERT, M. D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M.D, 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such -incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
Ty proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as bas beep the cus- 











tom heretofore and is stiJl usual with other 
companies, 





Premiums........ 
Less deferred premiums Jen. 1st, 1880 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 


CASH ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1881, 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 





Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos, 345 and 348 Broadway, 


January ist, 1881. 





REVENUE 


tate sold)............ hen cece eeeune eeccee 


Less interest accrued Jan. lst, 1880...6....0008-+ 


eee een eee 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
ACCOUNT. 


snnencnnenniaai eeeeeeeee$7,014,819 59 


367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 


2,635,877 95 


817,989 11— 2,317,888 } S488, 964,719 41 


47,1 150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
GOMS BO OBME. ccc cccccccccccccceccscccccccvecccecccccsccccsces 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 
Taxes an@ reinsurances 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office und law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......+. 


TeRPCEE OOOO OCU C ECC OE EOC ESE CCC eee eee 


$1,731,721 87 


212,424 06 
770,804 30 
422,910 64— $5,806,080 24 


—— -— 


$41,344,120 85 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............- $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05)......c0sceeceeeseeeees Peeaeeseccooeee 14,925,174 09 
Reeth GAG, ccccvccccecccsccsrcoccccesecescvsecccscece covccceeees 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)............++seees esseee 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans opexisting policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000).............. Rivcseeneces 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiumis on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. Ist, 1881........ (9 See ee 6 geeehe 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranemission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
fe Habilities)....ccccccceccccscccccsccccsisscocccceces ccoreccee 204,852 99 
Agents’ balances...........-..cesseeeee Esibe dccccce PTT TIT TTT TT 84,228 23 
Accrued interest on ) investments Jan. 1st, 1881......... ececcccces 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...... cocccecsoocces $1,889,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
ae Jiled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1881 .... 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.. ‘ 
Matured endowments, due and anpaid (claims not presented).. 
Annuities, due and unpaid.. ane : 
Reserved for reinsurance on ‘exiting policies, participating insur- 





$43,183,934 81 


$335,195 40 
198,761 98 
109,643 96 

5,204 25 


ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 


5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. 


ne 00:60405%00000000 <se00seses 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.. 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... ecccvce 


14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 





eee eeebedpeveeersrceseccsececs eeseee ceccee $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard. at 4 12 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,205,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of | Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, "901,887, 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. an. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. - 1, 1880, 127,417,768, 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Deathb- ( -_ $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. Ist, 1877, $2,626,816, 
1877 1.638: 128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. let, 1878, 2,664,144 
claims 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1878, 1,948 665, Surplus at { Jan. 1st, 1879, oe, 
1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,083,650. | gm Ist, 1880, 3,120,371 
paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. { 18807 2,317,889, 4 per cent: | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096, 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHAS, WRIGHT, .D., 
HENEY TUCE, 1.D., f Medical Hiaminers 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 





EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER 8TUD WELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
_ WLIAR Hh H. . BEERS 


at and Actaary,. 


THE INDEPENDENT Old and Young. And waited till darkness should fal on the 


THE [NDEPENDENT. 








“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—Joszrn Cook. 
THE INDEVENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 


questions of religion, philosoph 
quarter. It has more 


those whoread it. Try 1f FoR THIS TEAR; 


Tue ISDEPENDENT sceks the patronsge of the public 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper pub 





ple. It discusses fearlessly all current 


y, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
fal de te than any other povsnenss. It publis 

religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popu 

ies, and gives more general information than any annnal eyclopedia. It has al 

famous writers than any other jourtal of any sort in the country. 


more 
meonth- 


er of 
It makes owen friends of 


three grounds, as follows: 
ed in the world. 


2d. It employs as contributors more able: writers, at home and abroad, than 


any other weekly newspaper. 


3d. It gives its readers a wider range ef topics and more and fuller depart- 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


Tue INDEPENDENT consists of 82 pages, neatly cut and pasted. 


It is printed from clear type 


(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it ig unexcelled. 





The list of our cootributors embraces names witich are known the world over. We may 
mention some.of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMM 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN Kev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.b. SARAH 0. JEWETT. 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THO! AN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
es. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D,, Prof. C. YOUNG, Mrs. C. H. DALI 
LEONARD BACON. P) P., LL'D.. Rev, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D LOUISA M. A ; JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTON,’ Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVID BWING Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., t Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. A. P. PEAPODY, D.D., LL.D. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mira. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON C.S. ROBINSON. D.D., Prof, W. G: SUMNER, 
Rev. W @TON GLADDEN T. W. HIGGINGON, FRED STREET. 
vrofessor F.A. MARCH, LL. 1). “A. A.” JAMES GRANT WILSON 
AMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D ft. W. C, WILKINSON 
HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D 
THOS DUNN ENGLISH, ¥_D., Li... “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” of. A. H. SA Wis 
of. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., L.1.D., B. P. SHILLABER f. E. D. MORRIS, v.D., 
Prof, JOHN T. DUFNTELD. DD, ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
Chan. HOWARD CROSRY, P.D.; RAY PALMER. FRANCES E. WILLAKE, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS Fon. NEAL DOW, J M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., mp PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMR, LL.D., 3. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
PACKARD, Jn., M.D CELIA THAXTER DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALF. JANE G. SWISSHELM, BG NOKTHKOY, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BRET HARTE,; SIDNKY LANIER. 
. JOHN TROWRRIDGE, _ BRONSON ASCOTT, H. W.R D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D D res. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
J. LM D. G. R. CROOKS, D. D.. 


Hen. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. Cc. WN. 
MARGARET J.P ‘ON, 

Ghoder | NSING TAYLOR, DD, 
T L. CUYLER, D.D., 

Prea' ‘en’ W. W. PATTOR, 
HENRY JAMES, Jn.. 


{ OOKS, D. 
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AZRAEL AND ABRAHAM 
BY THE REV. A. L. WRISBIE. 


In the mine of tradition, dusty and boar, 

I gathered a story of Mugsutman lore, 

8o rich in simplicity, tender andold, 

’Twill never grow stale, though it often be 
told 


Among all the worthies who dwelt in the 
East, 

The worthiest far was that prophet and 
priest, 

From weakness and folly and sin so re- 
moved, 

Men called bim of Allah “‘ The Friend,”’ well 
beloved. 


No other so mighty, so honored, and famed 

As that man of men who was Abraham 
named. 

O’er mountain-sides moved the gray clouds 
of his flocks, 

Sefe shielded and kept by munitions of 
rocks ; . 

By Carmel, uncounted, his herds ate their 
fill, 

By Kishon and Kidron they pastured at will. 

Earth opened her treasuries, rare to behold, 

Endowing the prophet with silver and gold. 

Long taught he the people the wisdom of 
God; 

Leng ruled he the land with a fatherly rod. 

No tongue ever named him but speaking bis 
praise, 

Or pleading with Allah to lengthen his days. 

Bo away sped the years—two centuries 
passed, 

And better by far than the first was the last. 

But Allah's eye noticed, which notices all, 

That the last sand of life was ready to fall 

In the patriarch’s glass; and, glad for the 
Friend, 

That hie labor and care in glory should end, 

He Azrael called, and commissioned to bear 

The spirit uf Abram to holier air 

Than earth ever knew, to the joy of the blest, 

To the bosom of God, the infinite rest. 

But the man was in bearing, in being sub- 
lime, 

The greatest and best of the children of time; 

A prophet of God, a9 beloved and revered 

By immortals and men that Azrael feared 

To meet him, unbidden, and seize as a prey ; 

To smite him, unwilling, and bear him away. 

So he came, an old man, to Abraham’s tent, 

So shriveled and feeble, so shaken snd bent, 

So aged and wrinkled and palaied in limb, 

So broken ia speech and in vision so dim, 

’Twere a mercy to ask for pitiful death 

To take from him soon the bare burden of 
breath. 

Benignly bebolding him, Abraham went 

And aided him, gractously, into the tent. 

He kissed him for welcome and hasted to 
bring 

Cool water, for travel-worn feet, from the 
spring ; 

Spread him quickly a couch avd put him to 
rest, 

As though a great saint ors king were his 
guest. 

A kid was soon slain, and the savory meat 

Invited the age-strieken pilgrim to eat ; 

While Abraham, strong and majestic, stood 


by, 
With compassionate heart and pitying eye, 


As Re NS Se per Sate Se Se, 
old, 


Oft dropping the dish they were trying to 
hold ; : 
And the gums, shrunk and bare, weakly 
mumbling the food, 
All tasteless alike, were it evil or good. 
And he said to the stranger: ‘‘ What is thine 
? 


age 
Thou surely hast traveled a wearisome stage.” 
“Two hundred and two are my years,” said the 


guest; 
“Two hundred are mine,” the propliet con_ 
fessed. , 
“When two fleeting years their course shall 
bave run, 
‘Shall I reprodace this unfortunate one? 
Like him, shal? I stumble and grope in the. 
light, 
And lose all the joyand assurance of sight? 
Like bim, a poor wreck, shorn of power, 
short of sense, 
Should I wisly todiveon ? Nag! Let me go 
henée. 
It were better to die two hundred years old 
Than encounter so soon the ills I behold. 
O Allah ! all merciful, now let me die 
With blood in my heart and with light in my 


With fre te my soulwed with vigor of limb. 
] ask not the years thow bast given to him 


Whose age ie ® y Whose life is a void, 

Where al) thy ‘gifts. can no more be en_ 
; ” 
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tent; 
But glad was his heart that the prophet’s 
consent 
Had been given to die; yet made he no sign 
Tkat from Allah he bore a commission 


divine, 
That by bim should be borne to holier air 
The spirit of Abram, in answer to prayer. 
Now done was the day and the evening ro- 
past ; 
The night of the Orient settled at last, 
With shadow refreshing and comforting 
breath , 
For Abram alone with the Angel of Death. 
Bowing low by his couch ere seeking his 
rest, 
The patriarch lovingly Allah addressed ; 
Nor forgot he to pray, as fell his last sand, 
That in Paradise soon he, summoned, might 
stand. 
And lo! as he prayed the Death Angel arose 
In beautiful grace from his seeming repose. 
From his countenance, fair as lilies in bloom, 
Mellow radiance filled the glorified room ; 
Majestic his figure, benignant bis air. 
A moment he stood, till the prophet, in 
prayer, 
Breathed low the petition for speedy release, 
From strife of the world to the heavenly 
Feace. 
Then softly his finger on Abram he laid. 
“The merciful Allah now hears thee,” he said. 
And the soul of the prophet to holier air 
Was upburne on a breath of longing and 
prayer. 
Des Mores, La. 





AMY SAXTON’S CONQUEST. 


BY CAROLINE ATWATER MASON, 





Tue afternoon expresstrain from the 
West had just swept through the last vil- 
lage before reaching the terminus R——, 
flinging back an exultant shriek to the few 
stunned-looking spectators on the platform 
of the little depot, as if it had called ‘* You 
can’t catch me!” Sitting alone, in one of 
the cars, looking out of the window, is a 
girl of seventeen, Amy Saxton, who is on 
her way to visit a school-friend in R-——. 
Without striking beauty, she is yet a girl of 
pretty, pleasant look, with a good, healthy 
color and clear gray eyes. By the happy 
expression of her face you know that she 
is enjoying ber thoughts. Indeed, she has 
enjoyed. every ‘wile of the day’s journey— 
her first long journey. It seemed as if 
every one with whom she came in contact 
knew that this summer trip to R—— was 
the great event of her life thus far, and had 
conspired to smooth the way for her. Just 
now she is thinking of her trunk, safely 
stowed away in the baggac@car, as she 
knows, because she herself saw it put 
aboard. She trusts much more in the evi- 
dence of her eyes than in that of the check 
which she holdsin her purse, and which 
seems to her a mysterious and doubtful 
symbol; for, you see, Amy Saxton is not a 
much-traveled little person. But that trunk! 
How she had enjoyed helping Mother 
to pack it! How pretty and fresh her 
dresses had looked, as they were carefully 
folded and Jaid in. They would never get 
back im the same order, she knew; but that 
was too distant a matter to trouble her. 
She had never had so many new dresses be- 
fore, allat once. Besides her pretty prints 
and lawns and her traveling dress (which, 
she had realized all day with great satisfac- 
tion, fitted extremely well, the sacque hav- 
ing a real tailor-like air, if Mother did 
make it), there was the new summer silk 
(she still felt a little in awe of its rustling 
elegance), and then, daintiest of all, the 
white dotted muslin. Mother had decided 
that it was necessary for her to have it, in 
case Molly should give a party for her- 
The thought of a party given in honor of 
her, little Amy Saxton, was simply bewild- 
ering. She wondered if she should know 
how to behave. But what pretty work 
it had been, making that dress! 
She had hemmed all the ruffles her- 
self,and Aunt Fanny and Mother had 
done the rest. There had been one anxious 
time, however, about it, when Mother, 
after carefully measuring and calcu- 
lating, had~ announced that the whole 
piece of Torchon lace—which they had all 
felt was a little extravagant, and yet such 
an improvement that it could not be dis- 
pensed with—would not be enough by five 
yards to trim the dress. Mother had looked 
s0.troubled, for it did not seem as if they 
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the trimming. And ‘then to think that 
Tom, happy-go-lucky Tom, sitting in a 
corner, reading “Ivanhoe,” should have 
taken bis cap and gone off, whistling in his 
usual nonchalant fashion, to ‘‘see one of 
the fellows,” Amy supposed, tired of their 
dresamaking talk, and should have returned 
in half an hour, to interrupt their still 
anxious consultation by throwing a small, 
soft bundle across the room into her lap. 
It was the lace, and it was bought ‘with 
Tom’s own money, saved up to buy a scroll- 
saw. How beautiful it was of Tom; but 
how she wished he would have let her kiss 
him a little more gracefully. It was only 
the very top of his “‘ pine-appled” head 
which her Jips had touched, and she had 
been obliged to struggle for that privilege. 
And so the dress was finished just as she 
had wanted it; and when she had tried it 
on, she had hardly known the Amy Saxton 
in the glass, -She had looked almost like a 
bride, she thought herself; with all that 
fleecy white about her. All the family 
were delighted. Even Papa had said it 
was “charming,” and Tom had made her a 
very low bow. But the clothes were not 
the best of her ‘“‘good time coming.” 
There was Molly, and her father and 
mother, who, Amy knew, were very kind 
and pleasant. She had seen them at school. 
And there was Molly’s big brother, Frank 
Warner, whom she had never seen; and 
there was— 

A prolonged shrill whistle interrupted 
the pleasant flow of Amy’s thoughts, an- 
nouncing that the train was reaching the 
suburbs of R——. This put our young 
lady in quite a flutter, until she had assured 
herself that her bag, shawl-strap, and um- 
brella, her check and her purse, were.all 
present, and had armed herself with them 
to her satisfaction. Then there followed 
ten minutes, which seemed like an: hour, 
during which the train moved slowly 
through the labyrinth of shining tracks, 
with nothing to be seen but coal-yards, 
sooty boilers, and rows of freight-cars. 
Finally the train drew into the dark depot. 
There was a shout, a stop, a rush, a con- 
fusion of faces, and then there was Molly 
and gladness. F 

Molly led Amy through to-the other side 
of the depot, and intreduced her to her 
brother, Frank, who was waiting with the 
horse and carriage. He greeted Amy with 
cordial kindness, putting her at ease imme- 
diately; and in a few moments they were 
driving over the pavements toward the 
semi-suburb where the Warners lived, with 
Amy’s trunk coming after, in an express 
wagon. Itwasa happy ridetoAmy. Molly 
had never seemed so dear and lovely, She 
felt sure that all her expectations of a pleas- 
ant visit were to be more than realized. 
Just before they reached home, Molly said: 

“Oh, Amy! Lhaven’t told you yet that 
Rhoda Tennant is coming too, while you 
are here—this very week. Isn't it too lovely 
for anything? I am perfectly delighted 
over it. To think that I should have my 
two dearest friends hereat the same time! 
I have.always wanted: you to. know each 
other.” 

‘I think I remember hearing you speak 
of her,” replied Amy. 

“Oh! yes. Ihave often mentioned her. 
I know you will love her, Amy. She is 
the most, giorious girl I ever knew. She 
always carries everybody by storm.” 

For-some reason, that she hardly under- 
stood herself, Amy did not feel overjoyed 
at the prospect of Rhoda Tennant’s com- 
ing. In fact, she thought it would be quite 
as nice without that very charming young 
lady, and finally and very quickly she de- 
cided not to be “ taken by storm.” 

By this time they were turning in at the 
carriage-drive on one side of a wide, well- 
shaded lawn,.and a moment Jater the car- 
Tiage stopped before a large, hospitable- 
looking brown cottage. There was a 
broad piazza,-covered with vines; on it 


about; and at eneend, two handsome little 
boys, Molly’s half-brethers, were playing 
in a great hammock. Warner came 


out at once, a young and sweet-faced lady, 
and welcomed ‘Amy very affectionately. 
The two girls ram up 0 Molly’s room 
immediately, for Amy vastired and dusty. 

An_ hour 4atér they reappeared, their 
arms around esth other, coming down to 


tea, fall of little caressing ways, mysterious 
' whisperings, outbursts of merry laughter, 
school-girl fashion. Amy was as fresh as 
a daisy, in a Tight lawn dress, with blue 
ribbons; and she made a very pleasant im- 
pression upon every member of the family. 

For three days Amy reigned supreme as 
the admired and petted guest. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warner, who were delighted with her 
pretty, unspoiled girlishness, showed her 
every possible kindness and attention. 
Frank Warner devoted himself to herin a 
way which, though quite new to her, she 
found very agreeable. She laughed to her- 
self, thinking ‘What would Tom say?” 
and received it all as if she had been accus- 
tomed to it. Molly was, of course, totally 
hers; and Fritz and Walter vied with each 
other in running errands for her and enter- 
taining her witb their treasures of stamp- 
albums, birds’-nest collections, and the like. 
All these attentions Amy enjoyed hugely, 
and she could ‘not‘deny to herself that her 
happiness was complete without tte added 
charm of Miss Rhoda Tennant’s society. 
Molly, however, was full of glad anticipa- 
tion. 

Friday night came, and Frank Warner 
drove the two girls to the depot, to meet 
the new guest. Amy sat with him on the 
front seat, waiting, while Mollie went 
through to the train. Amy watched with 
eagerness, and soon saw Mollie coming 
back, bringing with ber the most stately, 
yes, and the most beautiful girl whom 
Amy had ever seen. So much she had to 
confess to herself on the instant. Miss 
Tennant was tall and of remarkably grace- 
ful bearing. She was a brunette, with a 
complexion of cameo exquisiteness, and 
clear-cut features. She had. great, soft 
brown eyes, with a pathetic sweetness of 
expression in them; and, when she smiled, 
the whitest of teeth, the most bewitching 
of dimples. She was dressed plainly, but 
with richness and elegance in every detail. 
The introductions were quickly over and 
they were on their homeward way. Amy 
was very quiet during that ride. In fact, 
she was a little pensive. Frank Warner 
noticed ity but he made no comment. She 
was thinking how provincial, how insignifi- 
eaut and‘ school-girlish éhe ‘must appear 
beside this ‘radiantly beautifa!l girl, with 
the queenly air. She was only twenty; 
Rhoda Tennant; but she seemed many 
years older than Amy. 

The days which followed brought cha- 
grin and disappointment to Molly. Her 
hope of seeing Amy and Rhoda become in- 
timate with one another seemed likeiy to 
be a vain one. The two girls were civil 
and pleasant to one another, naturally; but 
beyond thia there was nothing. If they 
happened ‘to be left alone together an hour, 
at the end of it one would be found read- 
ing, conversation having evidently lan- 
guished. Molly did not quite see where 
the trouble lay; but she knew that this 
visit, from which she had expected so 
much, was proving a failure, althouch out- 
wardly gay and full of enjoyment, for 
nearly every day was occupied with rides 
or excursions of some sort. 

Frank Warver saw from the first how 
the matter was going; but he said nothing 
about it. The day after Rhoda came he 
had asked Amy whether she partook of the 
general enthusiasm over that young lady. 
Amy replied, coldly: 

“Oh! no doubt Miss Tennant would be 
called handsome; but I cannot say that I 
particularly admire that style.” 

Frank turned away, whistling softly. 
Amy had disappointed him. 

Rhoda Tennant was a puzzling object for 
the exercise of jealousy. With all her 
beauty and elegance, there was not a trace 
of ‘affectation or of selfishness about her. 
She was considerate of the enjoyment of 
every one around her, frank and merry, 
witty and entertaining, fascinating every 
one in the house, except poor Amy. If 
Amy had been honest with herself, she 
must have acknowledged that it was 
Rhoda’s sweetness of temper and dispo- 
sition which attracted every ore to her, 
not less than the charm of her beauty; but 
Amy was tot honest with herself, and so 
she wearied her poor little brain iv finding 
reasous for not admiring Rhoda. When she 
saw that young tadydevote an hour of 
‘every day to reading or’ talking with old, 
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‘that she had lost, and knew that she had 
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was very deaf, and whom: she, Amy, had 
never thought of trying to converse with, 
she was sure that Rhoda was merely doing it 
to be popular. She tormented herself with 
the ‘idea thatall the family liked Rhoda 
better than they did her; the rather now 


lost, the charm of ‘‘sweet content.” She 
could not complain of any change of man- 
ner or lessening of attention on the part of 
any one, except the little boys, who, child- 
like, had gone over ina body to Rhoda, and 
had transferred their admiration and their 
various collections to her. This fact, small 
as it was, served to make life gloomy 
Amy. Poor child, the ugliest and cruelest 
pain that ever gets hold of human hearts 
had got hers well in its clutch, and for the 
time was quite too strong for her; for Ler 
alone it would always be too strong. 

There was only one point in which Amy 
felt that she could glory over Rhoda, and 
this was in the reception of letters from 
home. Every day there was one for Amy, 
from mother or father, from Aunt Fanny 
or Tom. Model home letters they were— 
tender and loving,-gay and full of fun. 
Tom's, indeed, were so characteristic and 
8o witty that Amy frequently read extracts 
from them aloud, for the enjoyment of the 
family, after breakfast, when the mail was 
received. But Rhodahadnoletters. This, 
Amy thought, was a very singular circum- 
stance. It would not seem that she could 
he such 8 very popular person at home, 
after all. But this was cold comfort, and, 
as the days passed, Amy dropped the mask 
of slight, coldness, and indifference behind 
which she had at first tried to bide her 
miserable feelings. and was plaintive and 
subdued. Molly thought she was home- 
sick, and. vexed herself sorely over it. 

Some of Amy’s unhappiness must have 
erept into her letters to the people at home, 
for one morning (it was when she had been 
a fortnight at the Warners), a letter came 
from her mother, in which Amy, with 
burning cheeks, read this: 

“T have bad a litile fear, Amy, that you 
were not having quite the perfect enjoyment 
that you expected. Am I mistaken, or has 
there ‘some root of bitterness entered in to 
trouble you’? It would not be the strangest 
thing in the world if my home-bred little maid- 
en should have a pang of jealousy of the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Miss Tennant; but it 
would be very strange to Mother, dear, if you 
should cherish and dwell upon such a feeling. 
If it has come into your heart, take it to Him, 
who is able to help you to conquer it, and 
leave it. It would be a grievous thing if. any 
cloud should darken this beautiful summer, 
which we have all striven to make the happi- 
est one in our darling’s life.”” 

Amy took her letter and ran up-stairs to 
her room, locked the door, and threw her- 
self on the bed, bursting into a passion of 
“tears. 

‘*Amy Saxton,” she said to herself, ‘‘T 
believe you are the most utterly selfish and 
contemptible little creature I ever knew in 
my life. Here your blessed mother and all 
the rest have been depriving themselves of 
things: they ought to have, and working 
with might and main to get your clothes 
ready and send you off on this expensive 
journey, just to give you enjoyment, be- 
cause they love you ten times better than 
you deserve. And now what are you do- 
ing? Making yourself and everybody else 
miserable. Why? Answerme, Simply be- 
cause you can't bear to see anybody around 
who is so perfectly beautiful and sweet 
and in every way superior to yourself—yes, 
tell it just-as it is—as Rhoda Tennant. I 
hope you are ashamed to hear it. You ought 
to be; und you know that since she came 
here you have been half ashamed of your 
clothes, and have felt like grumbling be- 
cause your darling mother didn’t spend a 
littlemore: money than she had on them. 
You've thought they weren't so very pretty, 
after all. Oh! oh! oh! how I do despise 
you! 

“ And, now, what are you going to do 
about it, Amy'Saxton? Are you going on 
behaving as if you had 2 complication of 
toothache and hypochendria; or are you 
going to behave like a reasonabie being? 
Are:you going to spoil Molly’a-party to- 
night, as you have been sweetly planning, 
by wearing an afternoon dress aud moping 
im a corner, because Rhoda Tennant’s: pale 
bine gauze is rather more elegant than your 
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time you possibly can and help the rest to?” 
Amy had left the bed, and was now 

standing still, looking hard out of the win- 

dow. A moment more and sheknelt at the 

bedside, covering her face with both her 

hands. 

A half hour later a bright-faced Amy ran 


singing down the stairs. It was the old 
Amy back again, and a little stronger and 
better than the old Amy had ever been. 

All day long she was the very light of 
the house, full of gay spirits, on hand 
wherever she was needed in the arrange- 
ment of flowers and fruit for the evening’s 
table, or helping to decorate the parlors 
*with ferns and vines, and really accom- 
plishing not a little hard work. 

At evening she appeared, coming down 
the stairs with her arm around Rhoda Ten- 
nant, a lovely little figure, in fleecy white, 
with flowers in her hair. Frank Warner 
stood at the foot of the stairs, and she 
stopped a moment to speak with him, while 
Rhoda passed on into the parlor, her pale 
blue draperies floating out like a cloud be- 
hind her. 

‘*Isn’t she beautiful?” asked Amy, look- 
ing up into Frank’s face. 

He raised his eyebrows, as if in surprise. 

*{ thought you told me you didn’t like 
that style,” he returned. — 

“TI told you a fib,” said Amy, her head 
drooping alittle; ‘‘ and I am ashamed of it.” 

**Good girl!” was all the remark the 
young man made; but he looked extremely 
pleased. Amy had disappointed him again. 

The evening was a joyous and happy one. 
Rhoda was unquestionably ‘‘the belle of 
the party”; but Amy and Molly had a good 
share of attention—quite as much as they 
knew what to do with. Amy was enthusi- 
astic in her enjoyment and in her admira- 
tion of Rhoda, in speaking to Molly, and 
this was enough to make Molly happy. 

A few days after the party Amy was 
sealing a long, merry letter, which she had 
just written to Tom, when Molly came in, 
with a magazine in her hand, and sat down 
at Amy’s feet. 

‘* What have you there?” asked Amy. 

‘‘ Something I want to show you,” was 
the reply. And Molly handed the mag- 
azine up to her, pointing ‘out these two 
verses: 

“If each man’s deeply hidden woe 
Were written out upon his brow, 


For many then our tears would flow 
Who rather move our envy now. 


“ Alas! how many in whose breast 
The keenest agonies exist 
Make, in appearing t6 be blest, 
Their sum of happiness consist.” 

“What a striking thing,” was Amy’s 
comment, as she finished reading the lines. 

‘‘Every word of it scems to mean Rho- 
da,” said Molly, sorrowfully. 

‘Why, Molly!” exclaimed Amy. * Sure- 
ly, you don’t mean that Rhoda is not hap- 
py. Has she any trouble?” 

‘‘My dear, she has had nothing but 
trouble, her whole life loug. I can’t tell 
you much about it. I don't suppose she 
would want me to, She’ never talks about 
it herself; but her fatlrer is a very dissipa- 
ted man.” 

**Oh! Molly, how dreadful!” said Amy. 
“And her mother has been dead a guod 
while, has she not?” ” 

‘« Yes, six years ago it was she died, aud 
T suppose it was grief over this thing that 
killed her. Ever since she was fourteen 
years old, Amy, Rhoda has lived in that 
great lonely house alove with her father 
and an older brother and the servants. 
Hardly any one goes to see her. How can 
they? And she will not Jeave her father, for 
her presence is some check upon him. » Her 
brother has no patience at all with his 
weakness, and the two men almost hate 
each other. Think what a life fora gir! 
like Rhoda! Truly, Amy, I think she isa 
martyr. You see how brave and cheerful 
she is, but no wonder she seems old of her 
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“‘Can’t anything be done to change such 
a state of affairs?” asked Amy. “‘ It seems 
wicked for her to have to live such a life— 
wrong every way.” 

“I know it,” replied Molly; ‘‘ but thereis 
no help for it while her father lives. Just 
now he is away from home, nobody knows 
where ; and that is the reason that I succeeded 
in persuading her to come here. But she 
had aletter from her brother: this morning 
(the first one, just think of it, since she has 





muslin; or are-you'gemg to have the best 


been here), and I guess it told some wretched 


been crying ever since it came. I know 
she has dreaded hearing from home. She 
told me the other day that she never in her 
life envied any one anything as she did you 
your letters from home. ‘Such letters, and 
such a home-life tolook back to!’ she said. 
* What a happy girl she must be!’” 

Amy was silent, pricked to the heart with 
shame and sorrow, as she thought of her 
own feelings on that subject, and of her 
envy and jealousy of Rhoda. 

“I do hope,” Molly went on, “‘ that this 
letter won’t spoil her visit. I was deter- 
mined to have everything bright and happy 
while she was here, and crowd every day 
with enjoyment, for no one can tell when 
she will have another holiday.” 

“I will do everything I can, Molly,” 
cried Amy. The fortnight which followed 
for the three girls more than redeemed that 
which had gone before. A warm, sympa- 
thetic affection sprang up between Amy 
and Rhoda, and Molly found all her desires 
fulfilled. 

*‘All things come around to him who 
waits,” she said. 

** What I liked about the girl,” said Frank 
Warner, speaking of Amy, after both the 
girls had gone home,” was the sense she 
had to see the thing just as it was, and the 
grit she had to turn squarely about and ad" 
mire Rhoda as much as any of us. I tell 
you it took some generosity and some cour- 
age to behave as she did. She is a nice 
little girl, Molly, and I like her.” 

“I believe you do, Frank,” was Molly's 
reply. 

BENNETT, Cayuga Co,N. \ 
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THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 


THERE'S a gentle little boy, 
And his name is Ernest Perry ; 
Though his face will beam with joy, 
He will never scream when merry. 


He is brave and manly too; 
But be never brags about it. 
All the best of boys can do 
He can do; no one would doubt it, 


He is never rough at play, 
Like a strect-boy, wild and lazy; 
And his games are quite as gay, 
If they are not rude and crazy. 


He is fond of his mamma, 
8o he speaks to her politely ; 
He obeys his good papa, 
Who will praise his doing rightly. 


He has many toys and books, 
For he never would destroy them. 
To his sisters’ quict nooks, 
Should he come, will not annoy them. 


If you'd have a charming time 
At a feast or Christmas party ; 

If you wieb all things to chime, 
When the play is full and hearty; 


You will ask the boys polite, 
Who are never rude when merry, 
And will always first invite 
Such a lad as Ervest Perry. 
a 


EVES MISSIONARY EXPERIENCE. 


er 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH H. BALDWEty 
* ‘ 





Eve M’DowE.t was very much like the 4 
girls you and Lkaow. She had her good 
days and her bad days; when, if she was 
sewing, ber thread was sure to snarl, and, if 
she was playing, there would bea snarl in 
the play too. ‘' I wouldn’t be such a cross 
patch,” said ber brother, Fred, to her one 
afternoon, when, after getting beaten at 
crognet, she stumbled over a wicket, struck 
the mallet against her toes, and fell head- 
foremost on one of the balls. Now it’s no 
fun to have a croquet-ball strike you on the 
head. So Eve thought, and wound up her 
grievances with what Fred called ‘‘a reg- 
ular howl.” ‘‘1’m glad,” said the provok- 
ing boy, ‘‘Iain't a girl. They haven’t a 
bit of pluck, anyhow.” And he looked 
down at her, with his hands in his pockets 
and his nose in the air, in such a con- 
temptuous fashion that Eve felt she was 
badly treated. She sat bolt upright, and 
said ‘‘See here, Fred!” in such a deter- 
mined manner that Fred looked, in spite of 
himself. ‘‘ That isn’t fair, and you know it. 
Who made the biggest fuss when we had 
our teeth pulled, I'd like to know? I 
wouldn’t talk so much about pluck; any 
way, not till I had another, out and showed 
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news of her father, for the poor girl has | a little of it.” And the triumph shining in | ty will be to Fred just what you make it— | and had the frankness to doubt if he pos- 


Eve’s blue eyes dried up the tears, for there 
wasn’t a ghost of one to be seen. 

Master Fred had the worst of it, and 
knew it; but, instead of ‘‘ owning up fair 
and square,” he got very angry, lost his 
temper, and his wits went with it. 

**I wouldn’t brag so rnuch, Eve, if I were 
you. If there’s anything I hate, it’s bring- 
ing up old scores against a fellow, just be- 
cause you're caught yourself.” 

‘* I'd like to know who's bringing up old 

scores, and who’s mad now?” said Eve, 
vindictively. 
This amiable discussion might have con- 
tinued indefinitely, if Bridget had not ap- 
peared upon the scene. Now, Bridget was 
a character in her way and a person not to 
be trifled with. Her cookies and ginger-snaps 
were miracles of art, and her pies and pud- 
dings as nearly perfect as pies and puddings 
can be. * She held the balance of power, for 
when Bridget retired behind a cloud there 
was a famine of’ Sweets. ost trying to the 
youthful stomach, anda day without cook- 
ies was a day to be remembered. They 
were very careful of Bridget’s feelings, for 
they found, to their sorrow, ‘‘ goodies” 
wete out of the question with Bridget on 
the rampage. So, when she stood in front 
of them, they listened with great respect to 
what she had to say. 

** What’s this ye’s quarrelin’ about, snap- 
pin’ like wild tortles or a lot o’ green drag- 
ons?” Bridget’s knowledge of natural his 
tory, though limited, was no barrier to her 
eloquence. ‘‘Is it a Christian b’y ye are, a 
tazin’ o’ yer sister; an’ she answerin’ back 
agin as saucy asa hin run off her nist. It’s 
meself that’s ashamed o’ ye, showin’ no rhore 
manners than a red Injun or a haythen 
Chinee.” And Bridget settled herself, with 
her elbows on the fence, conscious of her 
dignity in acting judge and peacemaker 
at the same time. 

Now, to make it quite plain why Eve 
was so hurt at Bridget’s calling her a ‘‘ hay- 
then,” I must go back a little, and keep 
Bridget on the fence till we are ready to 
listen to her again. Eve had joined a mis- 
sionary society. She had put her name 
down for five cents a month, with the priv- 
ilege of giving fivé more, if she chose to 
deduct it from her weekly allowance, which 
was her main dependence for sweets at the 
corner store. She had felt wonderfully 
good on the strength of it, and had given 
herself such airs, in consequence, that Fred 
had Jaughed a great deal more than was 
either kind or necessary. Eve's missionary 
society was sometimes a burden to her soul, 
for she soon found that practice and pro- 
fession must be consistent to influence 
those around us, At the second meeting 
she was elected treasurer, which by no 
means diminished the good opinion she 
entertained of her virtues and capabilities. 
Holding office did not free her from Fred’s 
tormenting ways, who, so far from treating 
her with the respect due her in her official 
capacity, made it the stumbling-block over 
which she fell into deep waters. It was 
such a lovely thing to be elected, and she 
felt so comfortable at the compliment paid 
her that her zeal for missions rose to fever 
heat, and she, unfortunately, mistook 

tified vanity for increase of grace. 
@ie would show Fred what a remark- 
able sister he had, to be chosen for 
this position, especially since the said so- 
ciety had undertaken the education of a 
heathen boy at their own expense. Alas! 
for good resolutions With vanity as the 
cornerstone. She fell, and great was the 
fall thereof. When Fred insisted the boy 
was a “‘fraud,” her zeal vanished, her tem- 
per got the best of her, and she fled to her 
room, a humiliated little girl, who was find- 
ing out the truth. Goodness must begin 
inside of us, and he who governs his tem- 
per is greater than he who rules a society. 
Eve went to her mother for comfort; and, 
while Mrs. M’Dowell pitied her little girl, 
that she must learn wisdom through being 
taught her own weakness, she was glad the 
lesson came thus early, bitter though it was. 
‘**But,” as she said to Eve, ‘‘you are, in 
a measure, responsible for the reputation of 
that society with your brother. Remember, 
I do not say it makes Fred the less to blame; 
it doesn’t lessen his sin; but it adds to 
yours, for you have placed yourself ina 
position where you cannot act for yourself 





alone, even if you wanted to. Your socie- 





hateful as you are hateful, lovely as you are 
loveable.” 

“It isn’t fair!” cried Eve. ‘I can’t 
help getting angry if Fred teazes me, and 
the dear missionaries aren't to blame.” 

** You can’t help getting angry without 
help from above, which you can always 
have,” suid her mother. ‘‘I didn’t say it 
was fair the missionaries should suffer, I 
only said they would, and you and | can’t 
help it.” 

For a few days things went more smooth- 
ly. Once or twice, when Fred was so very 
trying that the blood ruehed to Eve’s face, 
she bit her lips and said nothing. If you 
think that is easy, try it once and see. 

Fred began to wonder, and then he went 
to thinking. Soon Eve discovered he not 
only treated her with more respect, but the 
missionaries also. The very night before, 
he inquired, with great idterest, ‘‘if they 
had any news from that chap over the 
water,” and added: ‘‘I think you girls are 
regular bricks to work for him.” And 
now she was thinking of all this, while 
Bridget leaned on the fence and called her 
**haythen.” She, Eve M’Dowell, an officer 
ina missionary society, to be mistaken for 
a heathen by a poor girl who probably had 
never heard a missionary sermon in her 
life. Surely, Eve’s dear society was suffer- 
ing for her sins, and she felt it as she never 
did before. 

“That's a good one!” laughed Fred. 
‘* Just tell that young cannibal, with my 
compliments, he’s got a sister haythen over 
here, that L’ll recommend as the best in the 
business for getting spunky on short 
notice.” 

Poor Eve! Her cup wasfull, *‘‘Oh! Fred, 
blame me, if you like; but don’t talk so 
about the missionaries.” And she sobbed in 
such a pitiful way that Bridget’s heart was 
melted, and Fred felt he had done an 
upmanly thing. 

‘Sure, honey,” said the conscience- 
smitten Bridget, ‘‘it’s a blessed haythen 
ye are; and it’s meself that’s sorry I called 
ye the same. Faith, and yer heart’s been 
broke by that naughty b’y a-tazin’ ye.” 

But Eve felt her society had suffered for 
her sin, and she determined toweuffer for it. 
So she swallowed her pride, and, going up 
to Fred, said, bravely: ‘‘ Please forgive me, 
Fred; and I'll try and be more: like the 
missionaries want us to be.” 

What do you suppose Fred did? Laugh 
and make fun of her? Nota bitofit. He 
put his arms around her neck, kissed her, 
and said: ‘‘ You’re atrump, Eve. If those 
missionaries can do as much for a fellow 
as they have for you, just count me in. 
Here’s my last nickel for that darkey over 
in Africa; and if he goes back on you now, 
I’ve my opinion of him.” 

Bridget, for once, was speechless. If 
teaching the heathen could work such 
miracles, then teaching the heathen was the 
thing to be done. One thing she resolved 
upon. The cooky-box should be filled to 
the brim, and an extra supply of tarts, in 
which the young penitents delighted, be 
their reward. 

As for Fred's nickel, the missionaries had 
won it, through Eve. He was in a measure 
committed to them, and he stood by his 
word, Great was the joy of Mr. and Mrs. 
M’Dowell, and who can tell the delight 
of Eve, when the next missionary meeting 
came round, Fred walked in, cap in hand, 
and announced his intention to go with 
them. 

“Got a nickel invested, and I propose to 
see how this thing is run,” was his some- 
what irreverent remark. 

Well, he went, and listened that night as 
he never did before. First, because of the 
nickel invested; then, because he couldn’t 
help it. There was no dullness, no long 
pauses. Men in earnest talked of what 
they knew and felt; and one brave 
woman, who had given her all for Jesus, 
whose husband had died in a far-off land, in 
the Master’s service, spoke, not of sorrow, 
but of joy, and counted herself rich, ‘‘ hav- 
ing nothing, yet possessing all things.” It 
was not all sad. There were stories that 
made the boy laugh before the tears were 
dry; and when the tears did come, he forgot 
to see who was looking, forgot to be 
ashamed—in fact, forgot himself. He 
recognized the truth that it took pluck to 
face the music as that little woman did, 
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sessed as much. He didn’t find out at 
Once the reason of this courage; but he 
never rested till he did. He met Eve on 
the stairs, on his way to bed, and, pausing to 
bid her good-night, he added: ‘‘Count me 
in for a nickel a month, for they run that 
thing to my liking.” As for Eve, look- 
ing out upon the stars, with a smile 
upon her face the angels were glad to see, 
she said to herself: ‘‘This must be what 
our minister would call my first missionary 
experience, and I like it.” 
—_————eSE—— 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for ‘his 1epartment should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies.” T1r '<>~renpent, New York.) 





CROSS rUZzZLE. 


eo @ @ & 
* * * * 
* *# + ** 
ene # ee #8 8 & 
* *# * * * 
* «ee # * 

s*n* &@ & & 


Upper Arm: 1, a useful house article ; 2, the 
name of a celebrated dog ; 3, a consonant. 

Right-hand Arm: 1, to meet pleasantly ; 2, 
period ; 3, a vowel. 

Lower Arm: 1, delicious food ; 2,a kind of 
bread ; 3, a consonant. 

Left-hand Arm: 1, high winds ; 2, a place for 
coal ; 8,a consonant. — 

Perpendicular : Harmfal. 

Horizontal: Genealogy. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In winter, not in fall ; 

In playing, not in ball; 

In coward, not in fizht; 

In moonshine, not in light ; 

In many, not in few ; 

In people, not in Jew ; 

. In shower, not in snow; 

In river, not in flow ; 

In Joseph, not in Jane ; 

10. In Abel, not in Cain ; 

11. In hundreds, not in one; 

12. In ounces, not in ton ; 

13, In island, not in land ; 

. In body, not in band ; 

. In Indian, not in Dutch ; 

In slinging and in clutch ; 

In silly, not in fool ; 

. In eter not in school ; 

. In April, notin May; ~ 

In Tuesday, not in day; 

. In radeness, not in kind ; 

My whole, beyond the mind. 
J.P. M. 


L. 8. 
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SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 


_ 1, A tribe and a vessel. 

2. A little one and a head-covering. 

8. A vehicle and a people. 

4. A vegetable and a fowl. 

5. A soft sound and an insect. ; 

6. Part of a republic and part of a house. 

7 An ornament for the head and a vegeta- 
ble. 

8. An animal and a heavenly body. 

9. A conjunction and a metal. 

10. A sack and a tube. 
11. To make a house clean and sharpened 

sticks of wood. Moraer D. 


BURIED GEOGRAPHICAL PLACES IN DROP-LETTER 
SENTENCES. 

Each sentence is to be supplied with one 
and the same vowel. 

1. Wathbstblilsittrsvrywhr. 

2. Thytlim Wbrnvrellsthbsted. 

8. Whnthtmpstrotthtrswwrshltrd. 

4 Wadm:lfxtrmlyxclint. 

5. WhnBntbhip!ftwdsrstd. 

6. Whowsnfbidtrswdotthm ; thnStphnxplst 


hm. 
7. ThnZbrmndathnt. M. B. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am a sentence of 33 letters. 
My 11, 3, 19, a fish. 
My 1, 24, 17, 18, a bird. 
My 5, 20, 31, 25, 14, a valuable animal. 
My 22, 6, 30, 28, attached to goods. 
My 2, 27, 18, 82, to secrete. 
My 29, 7, 33, a beverage. 
My 2%, 12, 4, 16, a vessel for food. 
My 21, 28, 15, a domestic animal. 


My 8, 10, 9, guided. M. B. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2isr. 
_BURIED WORD-SQUABRE. 
‘ COME 


ze 
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PeECULAAR ENIGMAS. 


I. George Etiot. 
II. Mid@@lemarch. 


KNIGHT’S MOVE. 

** There are two guests at table now. 
The King, deposed and older grown, 
No lager occupies the throne. 

The crown ie on his sister’s brow, 

A princess from the Fairy Isles, 

The wry pattern girl of girls, 

All covered and embowered in curls, 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers.” 








Selections. 


HEAR what a French paper says: 


‘The Congress of the States United has 
been possession of taken by Monsieur Ma- 
hony, a general officer of belonging to Re- 
adjuster inthe State Virginia in the Old 
Dominion. He the members has locked up 
dead (mort), and will permit the General 
Conquerlin not to them remove. The 
President has for Monsieur Ruddlebeggar 
despatched, to Monsieur Mahony force 
away. Monsieur Mahony speaks he will to 
the termination acrid out contain. Admiral 
Benhill is to the capitol but the march of 
one day, with the Confederate entire army.” 
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DR. ROGER’ 'S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant- 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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G.F.&C. B BROWN & CO, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Ete. 
321 Canal Street, 


Vew Vork. 


Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 
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W. MERRIAM & CD 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING- GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESORIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


7, BACON FLAWS. 





Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. | 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWA Y, near 42nd 8t., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mailonapplication, 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
says she must have a couple of 


Common-Sense Rockers. e all 
want this one. 





gr Special D' Discount to 
Clergymen. 


Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F, A. SINCLAIR, 

Mottville, N.Y. 
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Over 300,000 Now in Use. 
Patented in the United States, England, and Canada. 
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W. H. SMITH & 00., Prop’s, 





410 Michigan St., Badiale, N.Y, 
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ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


FR. BECK & CO., 


CORNER OF 


29th St. and 7th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
Colors of Carpets and 
Draperies Matched. 


THE ENTIRE WORK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION DONE UNDER 
OUR SUPERVISION, 


CEILING DECORATIONS 


Al Speciality. 





One of the most interesting ob- 
jects to which throngs of specta- 
tors were constantly attracted at 
the late Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia was a machine for 
printing Paper-Hangings. _ 





In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which there is so g rea 
a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all visitors to our new Factory and 
salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 


FR. BECK & CO.. 
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Send for Price-Lists, 
-reaed stq} uwoWueur pues 








THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through tains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


___ CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way. daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


It hav 


“ Council Bluffs, Denver & Californta Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central DakotaLine.” + 

“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

“Northern Iilinois, Freeport & Dubuque Linc.” “Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” cy 
‘Tickets Over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tiekets via this read, be sure they read over jt, and take none other 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'l Manager, Chicago, _W. @& STENNETT, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicagy, 














‘fam and Garis. 


The Agricultural Edi/or wili be giad to veneive any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
will make this deparimen! more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers whe feel specialty interested. 





THREE WAYS OF GROWING 
POTATOES 


I mAvVE three neighbors, each of whom believes 
that only his own method of raising potatoes 
is correct; yet last year all three of their crops 
were unexceptionably fine and as nearly alike 
in quality, quentity, and appearance as it was 
possible tobe. In many ways there is an ap- 
parent antagonism in the systems ; yet upon one 
point all are agreed, and, after all, this is the 
main principle of suecess—i, ¢ , thorough eculti- 
nation, The first of these men invariably selects 
sod-ground only; breaks it up in the autumn, 
plowing it deeply, yet not using a sub-soil 
plow. The following spring he runs out as 
deey a furrow as possible, taking care not to 
interfere with the as yet unrotted sod, and then 
seattere along the row aliberal allowance of 
short, rich manure. The “ seed’’ potatoes have 
been selected long before planting time, usual- 
ly during the digging season, when the entire 
crop passes in review before the critical eye of 
the owner; and then each potato intended for 
planting must come up to his standard of per- 
fection, without the least blemish in any essen- 
tial point. Before planting, the tubers are 
mostly eut into four sections, first lengthwise 
and then and, although some of these 
’ are immense, they are never allowed to 
be cut again, as this ia a strong point in bis 
argument, ‘Start right with strong sets.’’ 

Neighbor Number Two plows his ground 
very early in the season, and at the same time 
as deeply as possible, with a strong team, have- 
ing previously given the ground a Leavy dress- 
ing of manure; then harrow well and roll the 
surface. About the first week in June again 
plow the ground, this time shallow; andin 
every third row drop the potatoes, using for 
seed selected tubers, eut into rather small 
pieces. But this cultivator depends more upon 
thorough cultivation, together with proper 
, than all else combined. Ditto Namber 
Three, who has become somewhat famous for 
fine potatoes, and who, by the way, cultivates 
several acres annually. He reports about as 
fellows: Select a good, mellow soil, and 
it very early and deep. About the 10th 
ef June again plow and harrow well, and 
strike out the rows for potatoes quite shallow: 
Sow these rows with superphosphate, at the 
rate of about 350 pounds to th® aefe. Small 
potatoes only are used for planting, ander the 
impression that the result will be fully equal 
to that from largesets. The Early Rose is the 
only variety grown, andin point of excellence, 
as well as productiveness on this farm, ie cer- 
tainly all that can be asked. The sete are 
dropped about 15 inches apart and covered 
slightly with a plow, 80 soon as the spronta 
show above the surface of the ground, use an 
ordinary spike-harrow freely at first, and cul- 
tivate with a shovel-plow afterward. At 
harvesting, the tubers may quite frequently be 
seen peeping through the soil, so near are they 
to the surface. 


AacTOsS 5 


* sets 


ad 


plow 


Now there is a debatable question involved 
in the last method of planting potatoes, and 
perbaps the majority of cultivators will object 
to it; and that is the use of the small culling 
tubers. That this man does grow as fine crops 
as any of his neighbors, and, in fact, a little bet- 
ter, asa general rule, surely indicates that there 
cannot be much use in selecting the finest 
tubers for planting any longer, Let us examine 
into the ecientific aspect of the system, Pota- 
toes are really underground stems er | 
with perfect buds, called eyes, ando anal- 
ogous to leaves, in the form of small seales. 
They are, in fact, simfler to the underground 
stems of the blackberry and raspberry. Now, 
as we do vot select the largest of these for prop- 
agation, why should we do so in potatoes? 
As large plants are grown from. the small 
blackberry-sucker bud as from the very large 
one. And so if is with the potato eye. When 
we speak of seed potatoes, we must not over; 
look the fact that these ar®not seeds, nor are 
they in any way related thereto or governed 
by the same rules. The great trouble with 
many growers has been the want of knowledge 
in this respect ; hence their improper reason- 
ing and practices. After all, if one expects a 
good crop of potatoes, the ground must be first 
well pulverized, then thoroughly enriched, fre- 
quently cultivated, and not a weed allowed 
to remain in the “patch.” If all these are 
properly attended to, then and then only shall 
we be rewarded with fine potatoes and plenty 
of them, provided the elements are in our 
fayor,—Josian Hoopss, in “* N. Y. Tribune.” 





POLLED CATTLE. 


Accorptxe to Western Farm and Home, “the 
popularity of polled cattle is rapidly increas- 
ing,” and the editor hopes to see this breed 


take the place of horned animals in all thé 


THE: INDEPENDENT 


chotge odd Kinda Nolita pew | 
plewhich would in goursé of tine cauie 
enbstitution of “the gentle @ulley” for the 
“ dangerous Texan”’ by the large herders of the 
territories. The advantages of this change he 
sums up ae follows : 

‘*There seems to be no question that polled 








cattle can be bred at lesat ten cheaper 
than the horned. Theypare ga sheep 
and exceedingly tractable. ‘be trans- 
ported to market at les# cost sid mueh ‘more 
comfort to themselves than the born When 
slaughtered, their meat always the top 


price, and their hides, Being 
from holes and sears made by the horns of 
their associates, also Brigg moré money. It 
would seem as théugh the intfodaetion of 
such a breed wasa matter of —_— 
tance.”’ 

_— la 


CURRASEP Wwoliitil 


A WRITER in the Piriit Recorder tays there is 
no necessity of breeding eatrant wormis:; This 


is done by leaving > Worms 
always attacking the few ‘first. He 
says: “My plandé this: In starting a cur 
rant patch, I confine the bush mot fo 1 


exceed from one fo three main stenis 
and give all the strength of the Todt to 
their support. As hint8d above/sprouts will 
start from the roots each spring: but they 
must be rubbed off when about «fx inches long. 
All currant-growers are aware that worms first 
make their appearance on the new growth and 
then spread over the bush. Consequently, no 
sprouts no worms, This ie just as plain as 
that two and two make four. I have followed 
this plan for the last two years, to my satisfac- 
tion, and have barely seen the effect of worms 
on one or two bushes where my plan was 
not fully carried out. But such currants I 
never saw grow, the common red Dutch being 
nearly as large as the cherry currant and a bet- 
ter bearer. Ihad afew bushes that actaally 
broke down Lenape their load of fruit." 


MUTTON CHEAPER THAN PORE. 


Tue cheapest meat for at for the farmer, says an 
exchange, is mutton. It may safely be said to 
cost nothing, as the fleece froma sheep ofa 
good breed will pay for its Keeping. » Then, for 
additional profit, there is « laviifer two, the 
pelt Of the animal, if killedat home, tbe excel- 
lent manure from its droppings; and the rid- 
dance of the .pastare. from weeds, 
to which sheep are destructive foes. 
With the exception of  poulfey} mutton 
is also the most convenient” meat for 
the farmer. A sheép is easily killed and dresséfl 
by a simgle hand in an hour, and in the warm- 
est weather it can be readily disposed of before 
its Science and experience both declare 
it the healthiest kindof meat.  ~ 








CHARCOAL FOR FOWLS. 


Tere is one thing which Nature does not 
supply and which civilization renders quite 
necessary to fowls. It is charcoal. Charcoal 
made of wood does not answer the purpose. 
It has no taste of food, it is not attractive to 
fowls, and is seldom eaten. But ‘if any one 


the grains are well charred, and then shell off 
the corn and throw it. to the flock, be will see 
an eagerness developed and a healthy constitu- 
tion brought about which will make a decided 
improvement. All pale combs will. becomea 
t red, the busy song which precedes laying 
heafd, and the average yield of eggs 
pire Rear 

I 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Américan COuwiti- 
says; “In my own os. I ‘have 
aid a A most satisfactory substitute for bean- 
poles, whieh latter are not only expensive, but 
asource of trouble and care. I planta sup- 
flower seed by each hil! of beans, the stock 
answering the sa@®"purpose as the ordinary 
bean-pole, besides providing an excellent feed 
for my poulthy. oom using for this 





purpose a mammoth 
many of the flowers of mi 
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URN.& Co. 


ae 15.JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
offer for Late Plantiags 
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Onion Seed. 
ERE BES THEE 
“Porfeét Gem Squash.” 


> ie tour'to six inches in 


a ® creamy white cotor, 
Michal, on thin,smooth skin. 
: is , and when cooked is 
very sw and has a delicious oes, 
ry 1 re PMA! ee 


ck 2; be per ig peck, Ba! 
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Descriptive Priced Catalogues 
VEGETABLE, ‘FLOWER, 


FIELD SEEDS 


_ FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO,, 


16 John Street, 
NEW YORE, 
offer, postage or freight peid, on receipt ‘of the 
t. 


GOLDEN-BAMDED.LILY -OF JAPAN, 


40 cts. each. $4.00 per dozen. 


CLADIOLUS. 


Named sorts, $1.50 per dozen. 
Fine mixtares, 6@cts. ‘“ 9$23.50per 100. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Vege- 
table, Flower, and Field Seeds on 
application. 











PETERS & a tO, 


Manufacturers and Importers 


FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


691 Broadway; New York. 


GALVANIZED ‘WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT. DURABLE... 











is. ¢ Hutches, 
ape rt exit WN 
A ~ ; i Fredonia, W.¥. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., : = 
SEEDS —PLANTS— FRUITS, and 
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REMINGTON AGHOULTURAL COMPANY, 
PLOWS 


(Steel and Iren), 


CULTIVATORS, 


GastLteel Shovels 
Forks, Hoes, 


Cpindan Rakes, Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakeés, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Alse 


IROW BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND 


TRAPRZOWAL TRI 
Send for Circulars. MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. ¥. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 33 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cheyoland, @hic. 


PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. If your dealer does not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 


F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fitton St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED, 

















Manger in position for feeding. F nang haters, Soe anvtpaes 
Patented January ¥1 January Pith, 1876." * 


The above Cuts show our Patent Manger, Ain thaseet Gali is the best Corner Manger 
in the market. 


Our Circulars and Price-list sent free on application. 


Office and ora 72 Beekman. St., 
Foundry, Portchester, New York. 








ALL COLORS 


H. G. NEWTON, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
: 107 PRARL STREET, NEW YORK. 














TUBULAR 
HQT-BLAST 


jaime het 223 


OIL STOVE. 


NEW! PERFECT. 
WONDERFUL! 


NO SMOKE OR‘ODOR. 
Hot Afieled by Drangts, 
fend for Circulars. 


RE. DIETZ, 








i? of 
Mew York. 


PENDENT. 





CHAULOLN @ COLDWELL aura. 00. Newburgh. z. 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Beat Oil Tempered 8 
) SOMETHING NEW! 











We want Agents everywhere. Send for description prices, 
and meution this paper. 
SEMPLE & ’BIRGE MFG. 00., Br. some Mo. 








tA ond 54 Felten Stent ch 





B ——~! very compact for shipment. Write for cir- 
PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL CO., 
Mention this paper. Kalamazee, Mich, 

HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 


meee: Sa Etc. _ 
a for 1881 is now 
ontang the and finest selection of of 
els aaah the United States, Many NOV~- 
ding many 


gph gry: AND PLANTS 
which cannot be found vem mere. Boarty 1000 we 


P any part Tie sent 
P part of Or the United States on receipt of pries 
| WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 


BAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS. 
BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


| BAUGH & SQNS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 
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KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Coughs from Re re roms Con- 


sumption dows to pres ‘Throat. 
This it has in ov es under my 
— en t acts fret om restores the 


blood, quiets nerves. It 
tite, cleanses th blo q 0 lon we tae 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst , rans 150} ae what will 
tes orld. itis ta the tisa 

the w 
of our. own nA mc mped in any other adiine tf 
have wi ite eff on all ages from 
infan we age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
y 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROX oa eK. MASS, 













for = Dairies. Four Sizes for 
ractory se. mae tinue 2 be the Standard 
7 Send ‘or a Churn or a De- 
Saetive Chroaler thé Bole Mapatoctmerh: 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 150 Front Street, 
Fane. k, N. J. 


cfm armers and Dealers a 


are invited to send for 





A Leading Lendon Phy- 
. sician Eetablishes an 
, Office in New York for 
' the Cure of Epileptic 


Fits. 
Geman. ow Journal Bedicine) 


ant oa f Ep has, i out doubt treated ‘a 
0! 2 

—— more ore Pn any omnes, ig physician. His 

success has simply been e have heard of 


him. He has p ork on this «clisease, 
which he sends, with a bottle of bis wonderful 
cure, free to any suff ae may send their express 
and P.-0. add ress. ° any one, wishing a cure 


OLE, No. 96 John 8t., N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL 
HOOF 
OINTMENT 


_ contains no 
CHE MIGALS. 
sea: 
., Cleveland, 0. 


CANCER 


y—=~4 & a. — A has eeraied a 
early 16,000 cases within the 
Doctors, Ministers, and the 













Send for J) t 
bev’ s Asthma J. ae remedies. W rh vive for 


WooeP pe kiNGAig M. D.. Rome, N. ¥. 
~~ ~ BELLS. 
Clinton H: Meneely Bell Co., 


Foor fF, manufacture a tuperig pontiy of Be 
nufactu 
Spestal a attention given "to Church Bells. uality wad Bella 
Catalogues sent free to parties peoding bells. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE | 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis im 1626, Bells for all purposes. War. 


ranted sati 
M & CO., West Troy, N.Y. 














e sent oo 


VANDUZEN & TI 








+ Cincinnati, O, 











Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 


Practical Test, 
Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other, Is permamently gas-tight. Has no over- 
heated racdisting ‘surfaces, I< economical and 
powerful, simple and durable.’ The material and 
workmanship are the same asin all other goud¢ of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest_goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive cirewlar and prices. 


Also. a full line of Brick Set and Portab 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


NDS ESEOW STOVE Ca 


SPs aa yA 
PievMieass F 
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ie 
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Union 


MANUF. 


FINE SILVER-P PLATED WARE, 


Wm. Rogers’ s Spoons, | 
Forks, and Knives: 


Qp— Honsuan's 


pt MO 


E. L mons sAy, 
Nes. 80 and 82 William street, New York, 


WADE & COMMING, 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 230 St, 


GRAND OPERA HOOSE. 


CLOTHING 


FOR 
MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN, 
A LARGS ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES. 


















SE ENO 


BEST IN THE worRkn. 


AS’ ING SILK........,.-- 
wa cid SES NSEY siLK’. AG er per on. 
page peut ving Bate R 

xaivtinge uk “ockings Hitte —y “fone ~ 
Boots, ton will be a be sont to any 

address on receipt of Six Conte “Postage stamps re- 

ecived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
rule Broadway, N. Yu 234 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Pastel ‘ Gomrlsss fe i pres: i 


No charge for packing. Send for llustrated Catalogue. 
shaw. APELIN & CO 0 


~ HULL 
VAPOR COOK STOVE, 








After « trial of over six years, more than 
Thousand of these Stoves re now in use thineay, 
out tae United States. For 


Cooking, Baking, Washing, & Ironing 


of its chief excellencien. No fir = to > eal " aA 
nor coal to bring in, no ashes, no dust nor dirt. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-list to the 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohie. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER G00, 
14th Street, Cor. Une ace, 
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“ THE INDEPENDENT, 


ALWAYS \FRESHI) (40/7 


Onebt the advantages that TaRRaNT’s SeuezER 
ApertEiNt (being a dry, whit® powder) bas over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes ‘vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only-for trav- 
elers Ob land and sea, Wut for all who need a 
yht, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective’ 
is always ready. 
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We Manufacture 
Landaus, Landaulets 


Berlin Coaches, ias, 


Broughams, Cabriolets, 
oupes, ete., ete. 
oa” Fitted ill: Imp ’ ed Spring 
‘am. Wore OTLY 
SOLI 
- IL 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES with 


Rubber Paine, 


Send for Sample Card of their Beaatiful Colors. 


These ne Deins menatachuced equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Beonomical. Any Shade. 


2 “N. B."'—As there are imitations now on the market, see that above “ TRADE 
MARK” ts on each package, and thereby get the “GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 
y FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or 





ST. LOUIS. 





ntise 


ALABASTIN 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO.WALLS ane Canter. 
tree I material, and the tints clearer apd more delicate. It 
ae oak band ish Tits Owe ALABASTINE discovery, will pay you to 








durable, and ALED. E is a veluable and f 
$end toc Sample Card and ow Y 
SEELEY BROS. BROS., “We. ~ Barling ! Sli 
AVERILL Parnes CO., 19 Fi » Boston; A ania AE SSN ig: iobogs | 


hicage, TH. AV ERI PainTco, 132 E. River St 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & 00., phia; MB. CHURCH, Cleveland, 0.5. Mich. 


A DAINTY HNIF'=S 
MAHER & GROSH, 244 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Dicer = 


replaced free, if soft or flawy. 
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Best inthe 
World fer |* 
Hand or 
Machine 


GEORGE A. CLARKE, | 


eer rt leas | 
amakes a spediaity 


City end Contry Hours, reuch Flats, ee, 


Artistic ‘Furniture, Fine Carpets 
entevere, > ca. . 








Sewing. 





HALL, ELTON & CO.,: 


“ad Wate. German Silver and Britannia Spoons, |” 








¥ Sparen ad IXED Poe co, 4. 
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(SUPERIOR GARVERS 
ALWAYS-READY! 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANRIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREF ER RHB 





SOuMER & uey 


Maio te 1b te 155 eee St., - oe 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fane Waste Poened Caien Desmts Sete, 167 ptoces.g08 
Sutonamanerhe tena te 
-Decorated Fes Sem 34 pieces. 3 


White 
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oharge. sarge” Boat 0.0. Dos P.O. Money Orde ee | 


SAVE MONEY 





sangre: wee 


GRAND, squabE, BE 14ND UPRIGHT 


Pp. 
rp secant ene re Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CA at Ser house of « 

















The “NIAGARA.” 
[{ Patented.) 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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